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Dedicatory Letter 
To COLONEL NEWBOLD MORRIS, U.S.R. 


DEAR COLONEL Morris: 

It is unusually fitting that this book, concerned as it is with the 
campaign decisive of the American Revolution, should be dedicated to 
you. 

Your descent from Lewis Morris, Lord of the Manor of Morrisania 
and Signer of the Declaration of Independence, identifies you with 
those great gentlemen of New York State whose patriotism made 
victory possible in that strategically all-important theatre. That the 
Signer’s brother, Major General Staats Long Morris, of the British 
army, supported throughout the Revolution that king whom he had so 
long served, reminds us of the tragic divisions of the time. That this 
same distant uncle of yours was drawn on the court-martial which was 
to have tried Burgoyne connects you with the latter. 

Returning from the past to the present, your culture distinguishes 
you among those general readers to whom the historian, as distin- 
guished from the unhappy pseudo-scientist, must make his chief 
appeal. 

Most of all, since throughout 1918 at Chaumont-sur-Marne I served 
under you in the Second Section of the General Staff of the A.E.F., I 
welcome this opportunity of testifying to the loyalty, equally blended 
of respect and affection, felt for you by the officers and men fortunate 
enough to have been under your command. 

Whether I have succeeded in filling a notorious gap in research, in 
producing a study of military value, and in writing a readable book, is 
for you and my other readers to determine. I shall value the verdict of 
none of them more than your own. 

Sincerely 
HorrmMan NICKERSON 
New York, January, 1928 


————— eS 
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1967 EDITION 


In 1928 the Houghton Mifflin Company published Hoff- 
man Nickerson’s The Turning Point of the Revolution, or 
Burgoyne in America. The book was a careful and detailed 
analysis of the Campaign of 1777, which the author believed 
was the decisive period of the American Revolution. Based 
on an incredible amount of research—the late Randolph G. 
Adams wrote that the book “very evidently involved original 
research of a type not likely to be done over again at any 
time in the near future,”'—the author discusses the plan of 
the campaign, the personnel involved, the tactics employed, 
and the effect on the future of the Revolution. 

The book was given high praise, by both historians and 
military analysts. One critic wrote,” 

It would be difficult to praise Mr. Nickerson’s 

method too highly. His research has been exhaus- 

tive and his documentation thorough. He has weld- 

ed his somewhat unwieldy material into a smooth 

and convincing account. His analyses of the diplo- 

matic backgrounds and implications of the chief ac- 

tions of the Revolution are carefully weighed, but 

the chief importance of the book must be conceded 

to lie in its contribution to military history.3 
Another reviewer, Professor Avery Craven of the University 
of Chicago, noted that “Mr. Nickerson has given us a bit of 
military history that will delight those who have a liking for 
things of the sort. It is good history and it is highly read- 
able.’’4 

Every aspect of the Burgoyne Expedition is treated in de- 
tail. The diplomatic maneuverings and consequences, the po- 
litical wrangling, the clash of personalities are discussed in 
detail. The strategy and tactics involved receive generous and 
skillful attention. The actual military engagements are treat- 
ed in great detail, and are subjected to close scrutiny. The 
author’s knowledge of military tactics and problems is equal- 
led by his understanding of the terrain over which the armies 
marched and counter-marched. 
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Most significant of all, however, is the analysis of the 
actual forces involved. Mr. Nickerson understands the mili- 
tary organization of eighteenth-century armies and he has 
studied carefully the problems connected with the organiza- 
tion of both Continentals and militia in the Patriot forces. 
Nowhere does the layman feel more helpless than in trying to 
understand the movement, the organization and the leader- 
ship of military forces. As Oliver Lyman Spaulding, Jr., has 
written,° 

The next topic touches new ground for most 
readers. How many know how an eighteenth- 
century army moved and fought, and how many 
have a clear idea of the strengths and weaknesses 
of eighteenth-century regulars and irregulars when 
opposed to each other under varying conditions? 
There is no room in this book, of course, for detail- 
ed and technical studies on these lines; but enough 
is given to enable the reader to grasp the general 
situation and appraise the action of the troops and 
their commanders with some degree of accuracy. 

This is not to mean of course, that Mr. Nickerson wrote a 
“perfect” historical monograph. Readers then, and since, 
have regretted the absence of conventional documentation. 
There is an excellent bibliography and there are thirteen ap- 
pendices in which the author treats with scholarly thorough- 
ness a dozen controversial aspects of his study. Yet complete 
documentation in the form of specific citation of sources 
would have greatly enhanced the value of the work. 

More recent studies of this period have cast grave doubt 
on the accuracy of the older interpretation, largely accepted 
by Nickerson, of the general acceptance by British military 
men at that time that Howe would move northward. Further- 
more, discoveries such as Randolph Adams made in the 
Clinton Papers at the Clements Library,® have cast suspicion 
on some of Nickerson’s interpretations and evaluations— 
specifically, his portrayal of Sir Henry Clinton as being guilty 
of a “casual” attitude toward the war. Lord Germain was 
certainly guilty of this indifference, but not General Clinton. 
Randolph G. Adams, in his review of this book,’ also casts 
doubt on the older assumption that the North Ministry saw 
the Burgoyne Expedition primarily in terms of an effort to 
separate New England from the other colonies. 

In spite of such minor criticisms, one must return to the 
originally expressed valuation—this is the study of the 1777 
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campaign which is not likely to be superceded. New informa- 
tion or new interpretations of old information will, from time 
to time, cast reflection on individual points made by Nicker- 
son. But the over-all study will almost certainly remain, for a 
century if not longer, the definitive study of Burgoyne and 
his ill-fated expedition. In making this significant work, long 
out of print, again available to readers, the present publisher 
is performing a real service to all who love to study the war 
that made us a nation. 


Ralph Adams Brown 


Cortland, New York 
April, 1967 


1 The American Historical Review, Vol. 34, #2, January, 1929, 
ye Seer 

2 Bookman, Vol. 68, October, 1928. P. 38. 

3 Note the reference to the “documentation” in the second 
sentence of the quotation. The reveiwer was obviously referring to 
the careful bibliography and to the very thorough and scholarly 
discussion in the thirteen appendices. There is no conventional 
citation, see below. 

4 New York Herald-Tribue Books, July 15, 1928. P. 4. 

5 Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 15, #3, December, 
1928. Pp. 406-8. 

6 See R. G. Adams, The British Headquarters Papers. 1926. 
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THE TURNING POINT OF 
THE REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER I 
AMERICA, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE 


FAcE to face with the riddle of history, man takes refuge in 
metaphors. Unable to grasp the laws which govern the rise 
and fall of societies, he finds himself tempted to simplify 
these complex events by means of parallels drawn from the 
shorter and more obvious sequences of nature or even of his 
own handiwork. So he will sometimes compare the activity 
or the decline of a human group to the speeding-up or slow- 
ing-down of a machine. Such a simile may serve for an 
administrative department or other narrow cross-section of 
social life; to apply it to any complete and rounded com- 
munity is to make one’s self ridiculous. Again you will often 
see attempts to illustrate history by means of the lives of 
individuals or even of plants. So men will say that such and 
such a nation is young and growing, whereas another is old 
and therefore in decay. Here the absurdity is less, for in 
dealing with living things we begin to meet with intricate 
and subtle forces whose true nature escapes us. Neverthe- 
less the comparison is still absurd. As a great man of our 
own generation has said, to say that Spain is growing old is 
like saying that Spain is losing all her teeth. The fact is that 
while some Spaniards are losing their teeth other little 
Spaniards are getting new ones! For great sweeps of history 
the least ambitious, and therefore perhaps the least un- 
satisfactory, metaphor is that of waves or tides. 

The eighteenth century was a period of slack water and of 
calm. After the prolonged convulsions attendant upon the 
loss of religious unity in the West, men naturally desired 
order and repose. The constructive forces of our society 
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rallied to build up again the shaken structure of Christen- 
dom. Since the indecisive result of the Reformation forbade 
them the foundation of a common faith, they attempted to 
refound civilization upon a philosophy of measure and de- 
corum, itself based upon the classic culture then common to 
all educated men. Fora time they seemed to succeed. The 
men of the century, justly known to the French as the 
‘Grand Siécle,’ may well be pardoned for their belief that 
the huge scar left by the Reform in the living body of Europe 
was in the way of healing. And in the great galleries of Ver- 
sailles they have left us a memorial worthy of their achieve- 
ment. 

Nevertheless that achievement was not destined to en- 
dure. Putting aside the question as to whether any phi- 
losophy could have long replaced the old religious bond of 
union, it is certain that the neo-classical decorum was too 
regular, too artificial. It left too little scope to the imagina- 
tion, and therefore attracted an insufficient loyalty. Before 
the century was old, new forces pregnant with change were 
already at work. The great wound of Christendom had 
healed only in part and on the surface. 

Chief among the new forces was an increased (and at 
bottom an unreasonable) confidence in human nature. Here 
and there men talked of natural law and the rights of man. 
In that high-bred time which had forgotten the populace, 
great gentlemen were found who hopefully desired an in- 
creased measure of popular initiative in government. The 
first blow for these new lay creeds was struck not in Europe 
but in colonial America. 

This is not the place to estimate the democratic move- 
ment. In this study of the decisive campaign of the American 
Revolution I am concerned only with the background neces- 
sary to my narrative. As to the Reformation, which has 
determined all subsequent history, I would ask the reader to 
remember only two points. First, the loss of religious unity 
intensified local loyalties so that Protestantism sometimes 
seems only an incident in the rise of nationalism. Second, 
between the populations which had, in varying degrees 
broken with tradition, the partial success of the reforming 
movement created a certain sympathy. Both of these 
factors underlay te story which I am to tell. 
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America was discovered a generation before the outbreak 
of the religious quarrel. During the sixteenth century, while 
that quarrel] raged, the Atlantic coast of the new continent 
was explored. The following century which, after seeing 
Protestantism nearly crushed, saw its final triumph in Eng- 
land, the northern Germanies, and Scandinavia, and the end 
of the religious wars, saw also the establishment by various 
European powers of permanent settlements beside the North 
American harbors. 

During the first two generations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the population of the colonies increased rapidly in 
numbers. The rivalry of the European powers, less and less 
restrained by moral considerations, began to find America a 
pawn of increasing importance on the diplomatic and mili- 
tary chessboard. At bottom this rivalry was economic, and 
if you could grab a colony and monopolize its trade the ad- 
vantage was worth having. Before 1700 the English had 
definitely possessed themselves of New York and the other 
Dutch posts along the Hudson. In 1760, after a far more 
considerable naval and military effort, they took Canada 
from the French and held it. It was true that national and 
religious differences kept the Canadians apart from their 
new masters. Nevertheless, from Florida northward the 
British colonists now stood alone face to face with the 
mother country. The Peace of Paris, in which the French 
monarchy reconciled itself to the loss of Canada, had been 
signed in 1763. Within a few years anger between the colo- 
nists and the British Government was already dangerously 
high over the question of how the costs of the French war 
should be paid. 

The particular points in dispute have been so often re- 
hearsed that they may here be rapidly passed over. At first 
sight the power to tax for which the British Government con- 
tended seems to us to-day a necessary accompaniment of 
sovereignty. The good medieval notion of a tax had been 
that of an exceptional free grant on the part of the subjects 
of a prince whose ordinary expenses were supposed to be 
met from his private fortune. But this wholesome idea, al- 
though it had not altogether vanished as it has to-day, was 
already a shadow. It was no more than right that the 
colonies should help to pay for their own defense. While it 
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was true that they had no representation in Parliament, 
nevertheless their slogan of ‘No taxation without repre- 
sentation’ rings hollow enough in our own post-war years 
burdened with the crushing taxation imposed by representa- 
tive assemblies. Furthermore, the colonists had representa- 
tive assemblies of their own, and those assemblies had per- 
sistently refused to vote a penny for the support of the 
British army and fleet. 

On the other hand, it could not be denied that the colonial 
assemblies had willingly ‘.. . raised, paid, and clothed nearly 
twenty-five thousand men during the last war — a number 
equal to those sent from Great Britain, and far beyond their 
proportion,’ as their spokesman Benjamin Franklin main- 
tained. It was equally undeniable that in so doing they had 
gone deeply into debt and mortgaged their taxes for years to 
come. Indeed, throughout the seven years of the war Parlia- 
ment had several times acknowledged that the colonies had 
done so much more ihan their share as dangerously to strain 
their resources, and had followed up the acknowledgment by 
voting large sums to the colonies in partial compensation. 
The royal Treaty of Fort Stanwix with the Indian Tribes, 
signed in 1768, was bitterly resented by the colonists as 
cutting them off from what they considered their legiti- 
mate westward expansion. They felt—-and with much 
reason — that their old charters bounding them only by the 
“southern sea’ or ‘western sea’ had been lawlessly violated 
by the crown. Finally America, like most colonies of the 
time, was all the while being systematically milked by the 
mother country’s monopoly of her foreign trade. 

The true bearing of the quarrel is to be found in the 
temper in which it was waged. It has been obvious to 
historians that the colonies had become: conscious of their 
strength. Their population of three millions was a third that 
of Britain. The men of Massachusetts alone had taken the 
great French fortress of Louisburg. Alone a handful of 
Virginia militiamen, under a young colonel by the name 
of Washington, had held together and covered the rout of 
brave but pig-headed Braddock’s command. What has not 
been obvious, especially in England and least of all in the 
England of to-day, with its keen hope of an American al- 
liance, is that the colonists were no longer Englishmen. 
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They had undergone a subtle change. These former Euro- 
peans had been moulded by the life of the frontier. They 
had breathed the electric air of the American nor’wester. 
In them there sparkled a popular initiative that set them 
worlds apart from aristocratic England. 

For England was an aristocracy. She was of those rare 
states which desire to be governed by the rich. Egalitarian 
societies, whether ruled by a democracy or by a true mon- 
arch, can hardly understand such a mood. To them it is de- 
testable. The elaborate structure of subtle convention by 
which an aristocracy necessarily fortifies itself against its 
own want of logic moves the egalitarian only to laughter or 
even to fury. Conversely, in the citizen of an aristocratic 
state the sight of egalitarianism in action causes bewilder- 
ment and disdain. The Carthaginian and the Venetian 
gentlemen must have felt so. 

Besides being an aristocracy, England was an island. Be- 
sides being an island, she was the metropolis whence most of 
the colonists had come. All these things furnished an infinite 
series of points for personal friction. Of all the colonies 
Virginia was probably least alien to the mother country, and 
yet in the light of the future one takes an ironic amusement 
in imagining the talk about Braddock’s camp-fires between 
the redcoat officers who carried the King’s commission and 
the young Virginian colonel of militia who was to beget a 
nation. 

The inevitable conflict might have smouldered on had it 
not been blown into flame by the economic opposition of the 
two parties. I have already said that colonies were valued 
because they could be so managed as to increase the wealth 
of the mother country. Now the English aristocracy, while 
its members made a point of despising ‘trade,’ was closely 
connected with the business world. The thing that sharp- 
ened the controversy on both sides was that England thought 
of America chiefly as a possible source of profit, and America 
knew it. 

It so happened that a moot point of English internal 
politics blurred the fundamental opposition between two 
such different societies. The colonial slogan of ‘No taxation 
without representation’ was not original with the Americans. 
It was a British party cry. Indeed, it touched the heart of 
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the repeated struggles in which the aristocracy had affirmed 
itself against the principle of true monarchy. Especially it 
recalled the Stuarts and thus raised the spectre of the great 
religious quarrel which had finally ruined that unhappy 
dynasty. To shout ‘No taxation without representation’ 
could hardly fail to rouse some sort of echo in the great Whig 
Party which had governed England almost without a break 
since 1688. 

Finally, true monarchy, although already mortally 
stricken, was not yet dead and buried as it is in the England 
of to-day. Bolingbroke’s book ‘The Patriot King’ was still 
read. His genius still helped to keep the principle of true 
kingship flickering here and there in the minds of English- 
men. Thanks to him the thought of a chief, set above 
parties and the rich, could even touch the great-grandson of 
the Hanoverian boor whom the great families had made their 
puppet king. 

George III was the first of his house born on English soil 
and the fact encouraged him to react against the impo- 
tence his grandfather and great-grandfather had endured. 
In the nature of things his objective was strictly limited. 
He did not try to put himself in the place of the House of 
Commons as the chief organ of government. He never even 
carried the thing so far as to veto a single act of Parliament, 
but aimed merely to control (or at least to affect) the actions 
of the House. For this purpose he could use the consider- 
able power of patronage which the titular monarch still 
possessed. He could still personally give out peerages, choose 
men for particular military commands, and dismiss them 
from these commands at his good pleasure. 

His effort failed. Although he seemed for a moment to be 
succeeding, to work for long against the grain of aristocratic 
England would have required a man of genius. For such a 
man it might have been barely possible to have reénforced 
the loyalty of the country squires, of powerful elements in 
the national Church, and of the Tory Party generally, by 
making the people see in him their natural protector. Cer- 
tainly in 1688 the great houses had felt it necessary to set up 
William of Orange and again in 1714 to set up George 
IIV’s great-grandfather precisely because the name of king 
pleased the populace. George III, however, was anything 
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but a genius. Such were his own limitations and those of his 
advisers that he let the trump card of popular support slip 
through his fingers. Ironically enough, this prince, who so 
earnestly desired to rise above parties, is himself remembered 
as an active party organizer, who lost his American subjects 
not in defending his own kingly rights — which at the be- 
ginning of the quarrel they were eager not only to acknow- 
ledge but even to increase — but in maintaining over them 
the authority of Parliament, that organ of the new aristo- 
cratic England which had twice broken his predecessors and 
was to defeat himself. His blunders made it possible for his 
opponents to represent themselves as defenders of popular 
liberties against ‘arbitrary power.’ He died mad. Most 
ironical of all, the chief permanent result of his moment of 
partial success is the American distaste for the name of king. 
This active and logical people, who in an unmonarchical age 
have wisely and spontaneously set up powerful elective mon- 
archies, not only in the presidency, but also in the governors 
of states and even in the mayors of cities, this people, I say, 
still seriously believes that ‘Liberty’ consists in the absence 
of an hereditary titular monarch. And this astonishing fact 
is the permanent legacy of George III. 

Meanwhile the American patriots took the name of Whigs, 
and professed (sincerely enough, no doubt) to base them- 
selves on English constitutional principles. When British 
troops were sent to America, it became the fashion in the 
party of resistance to speak of them not as the ‘royal’ but as 
the ‘ministerial’ troops. Washington himself spoke so. The 
buff and blue of the uniforms of the new American army had 
long been the electioneering colors of the English Whig 
Party, now the anti-ministerialists. The Declaration of 
Independence did not come for over a year after Lexington. 
So it was that, given the resistance of the English Whigs to 
George III, the embryo national resistance of the Americans 
became a British party question. If this surprises us to-day, 
we should remember that there are still many Englishmen 
(and even a few Americans) who can shut their eyes to the 
chasm that separates us from all Europeans and especially 
from Englishmen. 

The first military move of the British Government, the 
occupation of Boston in 1768, was not an act of war but a 
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large-scale police operation. Boston was selected merely 
because in that city, then second only to Philadelphia in 
population, the feeling against the taxation of America had 
run highest and there the execution of the laws had broken 
down. The occupation formed a part of no strategic plan, for 
no state of war existed. It had gone on seven years when the 
news of Lexington and Concord provoked the sudden and 
everywhere successful uprising of the entire thirteen colonies, 
which wiped out in a moment all British authority within 
their borders outside of Boston itself and brought out an 
army which besieged the British garrison there. Not until 
then did the astonished home Government begin to realize 
that it might have a war on its hands. The stubborn Ameri- 
can resistance at Bunker Hill made it clear that the war 
would be no promenade. The police operation, as such, had 
failed and it remained only to liquidate it either by sweeping 
concessions to the insurgents or by a reconquest of the con- 
tinent. George III and his advisers chose war. 

The military problem now began to outline itself. To the 
soldiers and statesmen of the time its dominant factor was 
that England possessed a standing army, whereas the forces 
the colonists must oppose to the British regulars would have 
to be improvised. Moreover, the British navy was the best 
in the world, and as long as the colonies lacked European 
allies, the control exercised by that navy over American 
waters would be limited only by the limitations of sailing 
ships and by the difficulty of supplying their crews when 
long stationed at great distances from any considerable 
source of foodstuffs. 

It is true that those limitations were considerable. Given 
the westerly winds prevalent in the North Atlantic, the 
eighteenth-century sailing ship was making good time if she 
crossed from west to east ina month. The passage from east 
to west would probably take nearer two months. Allowing 
for calms and for storm which might drive her far from her 
course, a round trip of less than three months would be ex- 
ceptional. Moreover, transports and supply ships had to 
keep together in fleets convoyed by men-of-war, for the 
Americans were a seafaring folk and their enterprising priva- 
teers soon swarmed everywhere. The speed of such a fleet 
must necessarily be reduced to that of the slowest sailers. 
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Finally, since the length of voyages was entirely dependent 
upon weather conditions, it was utterly impossible to calcu- 
late the time of arrival. 

Besides the slowness, and still more the uncertainty, of 
sail navigation, the problem of supply was further compli- 
cated by the limited means then known for the preservation 
of food. There was as yet no foreshadowing of Liebig and 
the transformation in this regard which the increased chemi- 
cal knowledge of the nineteenth century was to achieve. 
Canned food was undreamed of. Flour, or at most hardtack, 
and salt beef and pork were the least perishable sorts of food- 
stuffs known. 

Naturally, when the sailing ship did manage to land her 
provisions in America, a large proportion of them might be 
hopelessly spoiled. Several cases are recorded in which ship- 
load after shipload was wholly condemned. Even throughout 
the British men-of-war on the American station there was 
hardly a moment during the whole struggle when the 
generals had enough rations on hand to undertake a lengthy 
movement in any direction, while frequently, as with Howe 
at Halifax in the spring of ’76, weeks would go by during 
which it was a daily struggle to find food for the men. 

Nor was it possible to overcome the difficulties of over- 
seas transportation by means of supplies obtained locally in 
America. The British generals did their best, but in the first 
place American supplies were seldom abundant. There were 
few large centres of population; the farms were widely scat- 
tered, and the farmer, with labor scarce and expensive, did 
little more than provide for his own needs. Furthermore, as 
we shall see in a moment, the eighteenth-century armies and 
their traditions of war were of such a nature as to discourage 
living off the country. Accordingly the greater part of the 
supplies for the British forces had to be transported over- 
seas. 

While thus impotent to assure to the King’s armies in 
America more than a scanty and uncertain supply of pro- 
visions, British sea power was equally unable to shut off 
American trade by means of a blockade. To the modern 
scholar sitting with his map before him, especially if he be a 
landlubber, the operation may look easy enough. And in fact 
it would have been entirely possible to stop up a few of the 
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principal ports. But even under Civil-War conditions, with 
the enormous advantage of steam and the nearness of the 
home bases, to blockade the South cost the North an 
enormous effort. With sailing ships to blockade effectively 
two or three thousand miles of stormy coast, thickly studded 
with inlets, shoals, and islands, was out of the question. 
Moreover, a blockade was 4 two-edged sword. Whatever 
the issue of the quarrel, the English merchants looked for- 
ward hopefully to American trade at its close. An effective 
blockade would have wiped out this hope by stimulating 
home manufactures. For George III’s Government so to 
provoke the hostility of the commercial interests might 
weigh heavily in the balance when it came to raising money 
for carrying on the war. 

Nevertheless, when all the limitations of British sea power 
had been taken into account, the enormous fact remained 
that the colonists, lacking a navy, could not prevent the 
royal troops from striking secretly and at will against any 
point in the line of coast whose ports were the vertebre of 
their whole social structure. 

In order to understand the nature of the weapon to which 
naval superiority gave such wide scope, at this point it is 
necessary to give the reader some account of the armies of 
eighteenth-century Europe. For although here and there 
very old men who talked with their survivors may still be 
alive, and although their general tactical method survives in 
the close order drill familiar to all contemporary soldiers, 
nevertheless that method, together with their whole organi- 
aren and conduct of war, are to-day not easy to under- 
stand. 

In the first place, the typical instrument of eighteenth- 
century warfare was the professional standing army, its 
members enlisted for long terms. To us of the democratic 
and industrial era, in which the typical army is a huge horde 
of militarily low-grade conscripts, it is hard to grasp the 
characteristics of long-term professional troops. Without 
considering the causes which had strengthened the move- 
ment toward professional armies even during the religious 
wars, it is enough to note that they were the natural military 
development of the period of calm after that hurricane had 
blown itself out. Everywhere the strong national executives 
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into whose hands the government of Europe had fallen 
naturally accepted the principle of a standing army. No 
other system can satisfy a society determined upon repose. 
These armies were shaped by the necessary permanent 
conditions attaching to such troops. The minimum of social 
and political friction was achieved by recruiting their rank 
and file from the cheapest human material available. In a 
spirit not altogether alien to that of the ancient Roman en- 
listing barbarians, eighteenth-century English judges used 
to offer convicted criminals the alternative of enlistment or 
jail. 

That the rank and file of the eighteenth-century armies 
were made up of such poor elements explains the fact already 
mentioned, that is, that the practice of the time discour- 
aged living off the country. Quite apart from securing tacti- 
cal efficiency, it was necessary to employ a drastic code of 
discipline to ensure order. In the Prussian army, which set 
the standard of the age, flogging was carried to the limit of 
brutality and torture. Nor was the British army far behind. 
General Gage, the British commander in Boston, did not 
hesitate to hang some of his men caught breaking and enter- 
ing a colonist’s shop. It would have subverted this system 
completely and, oddly enough, it would have offended the 
humanitarianism characteristic of the civilian life of the 
time, if troops had been allowed to live on the country. 
Under lax disciplinarians, or when in great straits, this 
might occur, but the scattering which it involved was al- 
ways deplored and the practice was considered the most 
desperate of expedients. 

On the other hand, no matter what the quality of its re- 
cruitment, any professional standing army worth its salt can 
achieve a discipline and especially a tactical training im- 
possible to short-term or hastily raised troops. For infantry 
a hundred and fifty years ago this admirable discipline and 
high tactical training were concentrated upon a single point; 
the delivery of the so-called ‘perfect volley.’ Upon this all 
tactical theory and all the elaborate and endless training of 
the infantry soldier converged. The reasons for this would 
have been as obscure to the great-grandfathers of the men 
of 1775 as they are to us their great-grandchildren to-day. 
They were briefly these: During the seventeenth century, 
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the increasing power and handiness of the musket, together 
with the desire for greater tactical and strategical mobility, 
had gradually caused the disuse of armor. It could protect 
its wearer only at the cost of weighing him down too heavily. 
This increased power of musketry, together with the disuse 
of armor, combined to decrease the importance of the pike. 
About 1700 the invention of a type of bayonet, which when 
fixed would not prevent the musket from being fired, caused 
the pike to be abandoned altogether. The tactical problem 
then became that of developing the greatest possible con- 
centration and effectiveness of infantry fire. 

All tactics are conditioned by the weapon used. While 
there may be many ways of using the same material, never- 
theless the power and limitations of that material must 
always condition that which can be done. The reader should 
therefore clearly understand the powers and limitations of 
the eighteenth-century musket. Without its bayonet it 
weighed about ten and a half pounds and was about four 
feet nine inches long. Accordingly, although longer and 
heavier than the modern service rifle, it was nevertheless a 
perfectly practicable infantry weapon. With its flintlock 
ignition a rainy day was apt to result in misfires, and indeed 
these would sometimes occur even in fine weather, but as 
long as the powder in the priming-pan was kept dry the per- 
centage of misfires was not enough to destroy its effective- 
ness. With a calibre of about three fourths of an inch, it 
shot a big lead bullet weighing about an ounce, which 
ploughed through a man’s body, smashed his bones, and 
usually knocked him out from the mere shock of its impact 
even when no vital part was touched. As to the rate of fire 
we are probably safe in rejecting the stories that Frederick 
the Great’s infantry were able to fire six shots a minute; the 
thing seems impossible. Nevertheless it does seem that in 
good hands the eighteenth-century musket would fire three 
shots a minute. 

To us the chief limitations of the arm were in accuracy 
and range. In the first place, many service muskets were 
hopelessly ill-bored. Assuming a reasonably well-bored 
weapon, at eighty yards a single man standing and fully ex- 
posed could be hit. At a hundred yards under favorable 
conditions such a target might be hit with forty per cent of 
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the shots fired; thus a commander exposing himself was al- 
most certain to be picked off by persistent firing. At a 
hundred and fifty yards to hit a single man was practically 
impossible; a target twice as high and twice as broad as a 
man, with most careful shooting under peace-time conditions, 
could be hit only three times out of four. In battle it was 
therefore out of the question to fire even at a formed body 
of troops a hundred and fifty yards off. At two hundred 
yards one might as well shoot at the moon. 

With such a weapon — possessed of high shocking power 
and fair rapidity of fire but drastically limited as to accuracy 
and range — and with that weapon in the hands of men of 
low average intelligence, the long-term professional armies 
of the eighteenth century worked out the system known as 
‘linear tactics.’ The name sprang from the new formation 
in line and the importance of regularity in that formation. 
Given the increased rapidity of musket fire and the short 
reach of the bayonet as compared with the now discarded 
pike, the old deep formations lost their meaning. Instead 
you formed your infantry in line no more than three deep, 
and marched them toward the enemy with the measured 
cadenced step still seen on the modern parade ground. The 
pace of this slow approach was often reduced still more by 
halts to rectify the alignment, for if this was not done the 
men in any sharp little bulge forward, when the command to 
fire finally came, would have their ears blown in by the de- 
tonation of the muskets of their comrades close beside and a 
little behind them. All the time, and here comes in the es- 
sential point, the men were forbidden to fire before the com- 
mand. The original calculation undoubtedly was that the 
strain of seeing one’s enemy gradually coming nearer and 
nearer would break the nerve of insufficiently disciplined 
men. Either they would disobey orders and deliver a scat- 
tering, and therefore ineffective, fire, or else their officers, 
fearing such a fiasco, would give the command for a volley 
too soon. In either case, while those who had fired too soon 
were reloading, the better troops would continue to advance 
and would deliver their volley at a murderously close range. 
Even if both sides stood the fearful strain and held their fire 
until well inside effective range, say fifty yards, it became the 
ne plus ultra of the art to take, not to give, the first fire; to 
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stand the losses and to put in your own volley so close that 
every shot went home. Thus at Fontenoy the English 
officer who tauntingly invited the French to fire first was by 
no means playing the fool. Behind his bravado was the 
soundest of tactical principles. Of course, once committed 
to the action, it was impossible to get men to go on firing by 
command and not individually and at will. Nevertheless, 
every effort, and apparently with a good deal of success, was 
made to keep the men in alignment and under control, so 
that any pause might be followed by renewed volleying. 
Moreover, a first ‘perfect volley’ like Wolfe’s at Quebec 
might decide a general action. 

This system of close-range volleys was the distinguish- 
ing mark of eighteenth-century tactics. Artillery we may 
neglect, for in the war of movement guns were handled only 
as an auxiliary infantry weapon. As compared with the old 
dense masses, the linear formations reduced the number of 
casualties a single cannon shot could inflict. Cavalry tactics 
also we need not consider, since the campaign we are to fol- 
low shows no instance of mounted action. Their infantry 
tactics alone are enough to show us the astonishingly high 
standard of drill and discipline achieved by the eighteenth- 
century professional armies. If they were proud it was not 
without reason. Burgoyne himself was stating no more than 
the obvious fact when he wrote to Germaine after Bunker 
Hill that ‘. . . in most states of the world, as well as our own, 
the respect and control and subordination of government at 
this day in great measure depends upon the idea that trained 
troops are invincible against any number or any position of 
undisciplined rabble. . . .’ Disposing of an army of the high- 
est quality, even as compared with the other regulars of the 
time, the British Government might fairly expect to have 
the better of any improvised rebel troops whatsoever. 

It was true that there were a number of factors in the 
situation which came in to modify what seemed to con- 
temporary Europe the all-important point of the superiority 
of regular troops. Paradox though it appear, the armies of 
the time, with their extraordinary power of self-sacrifice in 
enduring the heavy losses attendant upon their tactical 
method, were accustomed to campaign in a leisurely manner. 
This seeming contradiction is explained by the nature of the 
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wars they were accustomed to wage, which were of the sort 
known as ‘limited’ war. Of course almost no wars are ab- 
solutely unlimited. Even in the recent World War, neither 
side went so far as to eat its prisoners! But at all times when 
men as a whole are stirred by no great passion, and when the 
wars typical of an age do not involve the political existence 
of the states which wage them, they tend to resemble an 
adventurous sport and are surrounded by rules and con- 
ventions respected by both sides. If you were an eighteenth- 
century Government, you practically never expected to 
conquer an opponent altogether, to destroy his whole power 
of armed resistance and occupy his capital. Usually you 
hoped merely to ‘score points’ upon him by taking fortresses 
or an occasional important town. Accordingly you mobil- 
ized slowly, operated with constant care for your communi- 
cations and dépéts of supply, and looked upon the whole 
affair as a sort of gigantic game of skill. 

Besides this point, unnoticed by the men of the time 
inasmuch as they took it for granted like the air they 
breathed, there were a number of other points in favor of the 
colonists which could be grasped by a contemporary. There 
were, for instance, the general considerations of space and of 
terrain in America itself. In outline, the rebellion presented 
to the British Government a military problem much like 
that which the same Government successfully solved over a 
hundred years later against the South African Boers; that is, 
the conquest of a vast overseas theatre, possessed of bad in- 
ternal communications and of much terrain difficult for an 
invader and at the same time suitable to the special tactics 
of its defenders. The American rebels numbered about three 
million strung out along a coast line extending through 
fifteen degrees of latitude and no less than fifteen hundred 
miles long as the crow flies. The population of England was 
three times as numerous, but regular armies must always be 
comparatively few in numbers because of their cost, and the 
British army of 1775 numbered less than fifty thousand, out 
of which must be spared garrisons for home defense, for Ire- 
land, and for exposed points like Gibraltar, Minorca, and 
the West Indies. The troops sent to America, their replace- 
ments, and their supplies must cross three thousand miles of 
sea in sailing ships subject, as we have seen, to delay from 
calms, gales, and head winds. 
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What I now wish to emphasize is that besides the long 
ocean voyage there were grave difficulties of land com- 
munication and terrain. Throughout the huge American 
theatre of war metalled roads were few. Most of the high- 
ways were mere tracks, ‘dirt roads’ as they are called to-day, 
impassable for guns or wheeled traffic in early spring when 
the snow is melting and the frost coming out of the ground, 
during a winter thaw, or at any time after a few days’ rain. 
Except close by the older settlements on the coast, nearly the 
whole country was forested, not with the tame and neatly 
kept woods of Europe, but with primeval forest full of 
thorny jungles of tangled undergrowth and cluttered with 
fallen logs often interlaced in great windfalls. 

On such ground the colonist naturally copied the tactics 
of his enemy the Indian. Instead of standing elbow to elbow 
in regular formation, he took open order, crouched behind a 
tree or lay down behind a falien log, and tried to show as 
little of himself as he could while’watching for a shot at some 
individual opponent. In advance or retreat he darted from 
cover to cover. In thick woods this was the only game to 
play. Even had our ancestors possessed the high discipline 
and training required for linear tactics, which they did not, 
they would still have been fools to have tried to practice 
them in forest warfare. The classical instance of such folly 
on the part of European soldiers is the bloody defeat of 
Braddock, one of whose officers has recorded that during the 
five or six hours which accounted for more than two thirds 
of the British he never saw a single one of the Indians whose 
bullets were whistling about his ears! 

The fact was that linear tactics had been developed with 
reference to the unfenced, open-field agriculture of Con- 
tinental Europe. Only there could its precise formations and 
nicely calculated movements be put in practice at all. On 
the rare occasions when eighteenth-century European armies 
did try to fight in woods, as at Wynendaele and Malplaquet, 
the result was the wildest confusion. Their highly specialized 
tactical system could not adapt itself to the unfamiliar con- 
ditions. 

Furthermore, even in cleared land the American skirmish- 
ing tactics had their uses. The skirmisher could not hope to 
break a regular formation. He could not so much as venture 
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to approach too near without disaster, and when the regular 
advanced upon him he must run for it. Still he had a con- 
siderable power of worrying. Had the standard of marks- 
manship been equal, he would still have had in his favor his 
superior mobility and the small target he and his comrades 
offered, particularly at middle and long range. Moreover, 
standards of marksmanship were not equal. Whereas the 
colonist was trained in aimed fire by constant practice in 
shooting game, the European regular was not expected to 
aim his piece at all! Except for a few select bodies, the lat- 
ter was trained merely to level his musket toward a hos- 
tile formation and at command fire ‘into the brown of 
them.’ 

Finally, besides the superior marksmanship of the 
Americans as a whole, a number of them from the backwoods 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia possessed the finest firearm 
then known in the world — the so-called Kentucky rifle. 

Although this piece was unknown throughout most of the 
colonies before ’75, and throughout the war was carried only 
by comparatively small special bodies of men, yet so great 
was its superiority in skirmishing or sniping and such was its 
influence upon the events I am to narrate that it deserves 
description here. The principle of rifling had long been 
known and rifles were in use in Switzerland and the western 
Germanies — we shall find them in the hands of some of 
Burgoyne’s Germans; but the early European rifles had the 
serious defect of a slow rate of fire. Any bullet which must 
be loaded from the muzzle and seated upon the powder must 
be smaller in diameter than the calibre of the piece. Once 
seated, the bullet must then be expanded so as to catch the 
rifling grooves. Accordingly the eighteenth-century Euro- 
pean rifleman was provided with a little mallet with which 
he rapped on the head of his heavy iron ramrod until he had 
flattened out his bullet! The process not only took time, but 
also by deforming the spherical bullet made it irregular in re- 
sistance to air pressure and therefore inaccurate in flight. For 
the Kentucky rifle, on the other hand, some unknown genius 
had discovered the ‘greased patch.’ In a little box set into 
the stock of his weapon the rifleman kept a number of circu- 
lar bits of greased linen or leather. When he had poured the 
powder charge down into the bore he laid one of the patches 
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over the muzzle and upon that placed the bullet, pressing it 
down with his thumb. A few strokes with a light wooden 
ramrod then seated the bullet with the patch wrapped about 
it and when the piece was fired the patch (together with the 
slight expansion of the bullet due to the explosion) gripped 
the rifling grooves and also acted as a ‘gas check,’ detaching 
itself from the bullet when the latter left the muzzle. Here 
for the first time in history was a real weapon of precision. 
With it good shots could hit a man regularly at two hun- 
dred yards, twice the range at which a man with a smooth- 
bore could count on hitting such a target. At a hundred 
yards the smoothbore could count on only forty per cent of 
hits, whereas at three hundred the rifle would make fifty per 
cent. There were even stories that at the siege of Boston a 
rifleman hit half of a man’s head at two hundred and fifty 
yards; and another, by persistent firing, finally killed off a 
group of Britishers on a scow half a mile away! At all events, 
the feats of the Kentucky rifle astonished and terrified con- 
temporaries. 

At the same time, in spite of the different factors of the 
purely military problem which told in favor of the rebels, 
any intelligent contemporary would probably have said that 
the British regular army would dominate the situation. The 
small numbers of that army, the leisurely methods usual in 
eighteenth-century war, the enormous extent of the theatre, 
together with its great distance overseas from the advanced 
English bases on the Irish coast, the difficult terrain and 
bad internal communications of that theatre, the skill of the 
colonists in skirmishing, all these things seemed to promise 
—at most—that the British Government would not 
quickly get a decision. In strictly military terms the idea 
that the rebels, unaided, could conquer regular troops was 
out of all reason. 

Of course no war is ever a purely military proposition. All 
wars are undertaken for political ends and are conditioned 
by political factors. At the outbreak of the American Re- 
volution, however, the result of a political survey of Amer- 
ica and of England would have been to confirm the military 
estimate just given. 

The colonists were not unanimous in their opposition to 
British measures. Indeed the notion of theoretical demo- 
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crats that any definite political act — still less a revolution 
—is brought about by the spontaneous uprising of a ma- 
jority of the community affected — that notion I say is 
possible only to those ignorant of all history and blind to the 
political facts about them. The active American patriots 
were a minority strong enough to get the better of the still 
smaller number actively loyal to the British Crown, but 
nevertheless a minority. Although more amenable to the 
patriots than to the Tories, the majority of the people cared 
little about the contest and in the long run wanted chiefly to 
be let alone. They had no great love for England and they 
were willing enough to let the active patriots stamp out the 
active Tories, which was done with a vigor, zest, and com- 
pleteness characteristic of the suppression of unpopular 
American minorities from that day to this. Also they could 
see the point about taxation. But they could not be per- 
suaded to any sustained effort or sacrifice, and unless their 
own homes were actually threatened they would not move 
at all. 

While the colonists were divided in their opposition to 
British rule, the mother country herself was in no way dis- 
posed to crush the rebellion severely. In England only the 
opinion of the governing class really counted. The populace 
were negligible; even when they rioted it was only through 
some passing fit of ill humor — without plan and without 
result. Those of the gentry who supported the King were se- 
cure in their control of the machinery of government. The 
leaders of the opposition had no power to do more than make 
eloquent speeches in behalf of ‘Liberty.’ On the other hand, 
even the most warlike of the English gentry could not think 
of putting down savagely with fire and sword a population 
of whom many — perhaps more than half — were of English 
blood and of whom almost all were Protestant in religion. 
This last point has perhaps had less attention than it de- 
serves. Historians have been too apt to insist exclusively 
upon the agreement of particular Englishmen with the 
specific points made by the Americans or with the slogans 
used. Our economic age has dwelt upon the American 
profits so dear to the British merchants. Those profits were 
an important reason for reconciliation, But after all the 
crux of the whole matter was that the gentry thought of the 
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colonists as Englishmen and felt for them the deep sympathy 
of a common religion. 

A survey of the political position both in America and in 
England therefore confirmed that of the purely military 
factors. Without European aid the colonial rebels would be 
unable to drive out the British armies. At the same time, 
the war promised to be a long tiresome business. 

However — and here came in the capital point of the 
whole matter — there was the chance that the rebellion 
might attract European support. The reader will remember 
that, on the political side, the sixteenth-century religious 
revolt had brought about nationalism. Instead of thinking 
of each other as members of a single Christian common- 
wealth, the provinces of Europe began eagerly to compete 
for power and wealth. In this competition the weakening of 
a rival was a relative gain. Such a feeling would have been 
strange to the Middle Ages, and if Christendom is to survive 
it may again become strange to our descendants, but to the 
eighteenth century it was as obvious as it is to us to-day. 
The embarrassment of England by the American revolt gave 
opportunity to her rivals of whom the chief was France. 

In dealing with the France of the middle eighteenth 
century, historians have naturally dwelt upon the stronger 
and stronger smouldering of the forces which were to blaze 
out in the Revolution. Moreover, that Revolution was so 
violent, of such profound effect throughout Christendom, 
and in particular the direct source of the political formule 
of our own day, that the time spent in its analysis has been 
well employed. Nevertheless, to think of the France of ’75 as 
already in the shadow of ’89 is to lend her an insecurity she 
did not possess. It is reading history backwards, and for 
the historian there is no graver error. In all Vergennes’ 
endless correspondence there is but a single reference to the 
fermentation of the time: in February of ’76, writing to his 
King with reference merely to a court intrigue in favor of 
an unworthy ambassador deservedly recalled, we find him 
characterizing his period as ‘...un tems, ow les tétes ne 
sont malheureusement que trop portées 4 s’exalter, et ot la 
chaleur des esprits semble acquérir chaque jour plus d’activ- 
ité et de force.’ Already in ’75 destructive theories of so- 
ciety had gained ground, the institutions of the State creaked 
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with an increasing friction and the distress of the Govern- 
ment for money was a serious thing. At the same time all 
this was an embarrassment easy to exaggerate. 

France was the first power in Europe. If her navy and her 
commercial wealth were second to those of England, on the 
other hand, her population numbered between twenty-four 
and twenty-six millions — nearly three times that of her 
rival. The diplomatic position of the Bourbon monarchy was 
exceedingly strong. The Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, 
was an Austrian Archduchess and symbolized the new alli- 
ance with France’s old enemy the House of Hapsburg. That 
alliance assured peace on the Continent. The King of Spain 
was a Bourbon prince. Inconsequence his country was—so 
to speak — in the French diplomatic orbit and could bring 
to the support of France a considerable navy, enormous 
colonial wealth, and a great, even though somewhat faded, 
prestige. 

In the matter of prestige France herself, until her defeat 
in the Seven Years’ War, had been supreme. She was the 
oldest power in Europe. There had been a King of the 
Franks ever since Clovis back in the mists of the fifth cen- 
tury. It has been well said that the Kings of France in- 
herited an authority older than Islam. No other state could 
pretend to such a tradition of continued power. Her lan- 
guage was that of diplomacy and was everywhere the 
second language of educated men. Her arts and letters 
everywhere set the fashion. She was formidable not only by 
numbers, by her unrivalled diplomatic position, and by her 
prestige, but by the energy, industry, and high military 
aptitude of her people. 

In 1756, at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, her 
Foreign Office could instruct its ambassadors that ‘The 
diplomatic object of this crown has been and will always be 
to enjoy in Europe that réle of leadership which accords with 
its antiquity, its worth, and its greatness, to abase every 
power which shall attempt to become superior to it... .’ 

Her defeats in the war thus grandiloquently ushered in 
had by no means lowered French spirit. Her losses in con- 
tinental North America and in India, enormous though their 
final results were to be, lessened her immediate power very 
little. For the time being what she had chiefly lost was 
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prestige. And that lost prestige the Court of Versailles was 
determined to recover. To this end the Bourbon monarchy 
knitted alliances and strengthened its navy. To this end 
French statesmen watched England narrowly. Already in 
1768, in the heat of the quarrel between England and the 
colonies over the Stamp Act, a French agent had visited 
America to estimate the opportunity for intervention. The 
agent—his name was de Kalb and he was later to serve 
as a major-general under Washington — reported that the re- 
mote Americans were ‘free and enterprising’ in spirit, but 
that they were little inclined to rid themselves of England 
by foreign aid. At the same time Franklin was writing of 
France, ‘That intriguing nation would like very well to blow 
up the coals between Britain and her colonies,’ and then 
(ironically enough in view of the future), ‘but I hope we 
shall give them no opportunity.’ That the time was not ripe 
caused disappointment, but no softening of the fixed French 
determination. Upon such a mood came the news of Lexing- 
ton and the immediate and everywhere successful revolt of 
the thirteen colonies. 

When that news reached Versailles, Louis XVI had just 
passed his twenty-first birthday and completed the first 
year of his reign. He was both patriotic and conscientious, 
had a deep sense of the greatness of his House, and later 
achieved (as even his Girondin ministry were surprised to 
acknowledge) a good working knowledge of the dynastic 
diplomacy of Europe. Where neither military affairs nor in- 
sight into individual character was concerned, his leisurely 
judgment was not to bedespised. Indeed in the most impor- 
tant act of his life, the calling of the States General, it is quite 
possible that he had the insight to see that one of the chief 
ills from which his country suffered was the overcentraliza- 
tion which oppresses it to this day. But he was hopelessly 
slow-witted, and this quality (together with his diffidence and 
the very conscientiousness which impressed him with his 
own inexperience) made him surrender his judgment into the 
hands of more vivacious men. Wherever his intimate per- 
sonal convictions were not concerned, hecould be managed. 
Such a character, together with the great age of the Prime 
Minister Maurepas, made it certain that the initiative in di- 
plomacy and all but the weightiest diplomatic decisions would 
be those of the Foreign Minister Vergennes. 
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Charles Gravier, Comte de Vergennes, was everything 
that Louis XVI was not. Born in Burgundy (that rich 
province deep with full-bodied vineyards), a gentleman, al- 
though of no great lineage, he had spent his life in an active 
diplomatic career which had carried him from end to end of 
Europe. Beginning his profession at twenty-three in Lisbon, 
his first independent post and his first success had been at 
the court of the Prince-Bishop of Treves in the Rhineland. 
Thence he had been promoted first to be Minister, then Am- 
bassador, at Constantinople. After fourteen years’ serv- 
ice in that important post, he had been for a few years in 
retirement, but in 1771 he had been reémployed as Ambas- 
sador to Sweden. While there he had accomplished the most 
difficult and dangerous task possible to an ambassador by 
staging a successful revolution which transferred power from 
the corrupt Parliament to the King and thereby strength- 
ened Sweden, France’s ally. Now at fifty-eight years in the 
full maturity of mind and of experience, he found himself 
Foreign Minister. He was persistent, and industrious, not 
only in acquainting himself with every smallest detail of his 
difficult trade, but even to the point of writing out a great 
part of his enormously detailed despatches in his own 
crabbed hand. At the same time — with a lucidity typically 
Gallic — he continually discerned the relative importance 
of each detail with reference to the great problems of state- 
craft. For his King and country he had a great ambition. 
Never did the uncouth Scotch peasant in Carlyle, his utter 
inability to grasp the French genius, come out more clearly 
than when that writer called Vergennes ‘a mereclerk.’ When 
it was a question of carrying a point with the King and the 
Ministry, he was not above using sophistical reasoning, and 
of course he was at all times capable of the dissimulation nec- 
essary to his trade. At the same time he had his point of 
honor. Force, he wrote, could never vest a title; and his 
King’s word once pledged must be held sacred. Such was 
the man who watched closely and hopefully the American 
revolt. 

The mood in which Vergennes acted, although most typi- 
cal of the French temper, is often missed by observers foreign 
to that nation. Such an observer will usually be dazzled by 
the occasional great outbursts of the intense Gallic energy 
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such as the great Revolutionary-Napoleonic crusade which 
established contemporary Europe, or the Crusades of the 
Middle Ages — so predominantly French these last that in 
the Arabic of to-day the word for a European is still 
‘firenghi,’ a Frank. He will note that these vast movements 
are ideal and ecumenical in motive — not definitely national 
and still less acquisitive — and that, although they are of 
immense effect upon society, they achieve no lasting en- 
largement of French power. He may go even farther back in 
history and discover the Gauls-colonizing Asia Minor, raid- 
ing the Balkans, and once penetrating to Rome. Seeing the 
lack of tangible result from all these great marches and from 
so much valor, seeing also the disillusion and despair which 
follow upon the failure of such efforts, the foreigner too often 
takes the French for an unstable and unpractical people. 

The fact is otherwise. The normal and permanent ex- 
pression of the high French activity is not to be found in 
these rare volcanic eruptions. It is far more like the steady 
pressure of steam in the boiler of an engine. Over against 
their moments of financial speculation and of great adventure 
in arms, the French can show centuries of rigorous economy 
and of cautious, persistent, political advance. This normal 
mood of theirs is akin to their sense of measure and pro- 
portion in the arts with its corresponding hatred of extrava- 
gance and excess. 

For a thousand years their history is full of examples. The 
thing is to be seen in the patient caution which first gave the 
crown to the Capetian family. Once crowned, that family 
built up their holdings tirelessly, bit by bit, exactly as the 
immemorial French peasant scrimps and saves. The same 
quality comes out strongly in sucha great King as Philip Au- 
gustus. It dominates Richelieu. It appears in the restraint 
which held back even Louis XIV from attempting the con- 
quest of the Indies to the rounding-out of his northeastern 
frontier, and in our own time something of it can still be seen 
in the steady French penetration of Mediterranean Africa. 

The dour and stubborn vitality which underlies the fan- 
tasy and sparkle of the French appears most of all after their 
defeats. No matter how wounded, France has always re- 
fused to perish, and nothing is more native to the Gallic 
blood than the grim determination by which she gradually 
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retrieves her position. This dogged business of recovery 
appears with Charles V and Duguesclin after the first Plan- 
tagenet triumphs in the long Hundred Years’ War, and in 
the cynical but wise and patient intrigues of Louis XI after 
the close of that struggle. It flashes under Henry IV after 
the failure of the Valois in Italy and the long agony of the re- 
ligious wars. There is something of it from 1815 to 1848, al- 
though hampered by the parliamentary institution neither 
native to the French blood nor consonant to their character. 
After 1871, hampered now not only by parliamentarism but 
also by incessant changes of ministry, the age-old French 
determination to survive shows in the conscription so 
promptly voted, and in the diplomacy which first brought 
Russia to the side of France and bound her firmly by great 
loans, then wisely renounced rivalry with England in Africa, 
thereby removing the chief obstacle to codperation with that 
power, assured the neutrality of Italy in 1914, helped to 
bring that country into the war in 1915, and played a large 
part in bringing about the intervention of the United States 
which finally decided the issue against Prussia. 

This mood of audacity, capable of great enterprise but 
nevertheless tempered by caution, and by a canny determi- 
nation not to play trumps until late in the game, was that 
of Vergennes. 

Louis XVI and his Cabinet had taken office determined to 
put aside the frivolity and indifference typical of the later 
years of Louis XV. The young King and his advisers pro- 
posed to take the tasks of government seriously. I have said 
that they were resolved to restore to their country the 
prestige lost by her late defeats. 

Vergennes has himself clearly outlined his own point of 
view on coming to power. The restoration of French prestige 
meant the abasement of England. Moreover, the unpro- 
voked aggression of England in the last war, together with 
the recent partition of Poland, showed clearly that the time 
was one of political brigandage in which the most peaceable 
of powers must be strong in order to be secure and must 
lose no opportunity of crippling a rival likely to endanger 
that security. Since England was the rival chiefly to be 
feared, from the beginning of his ministry Vergennes pre- 
ferred to draw closer to Spain rather than to France’s other 
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great ally Austria, precisely because Spain had a fleet which 
could be useful against England. The alliance with Austria 
he would maintain, for it assured peace on the Continent 
and would therefore protect France in the rear should she be 
engaged with England in front. Nevertheless the connection 
with Austria must be held second to the ‘Family Compact’ 
which united the two Bourbon Crowns. 

That England was France’s chief enemy and therefore 
that Spain rather than Austria should be her chief ally was 
obvious enough. Moreover, it had been the accepted thesis 
of the French Foreign Office ever since Choiseul’s time. In 
his consideration, however, of the chances of a revolution 
in the British colonies in America and of the advantages to 
France of American independence, Choiseul had gone far 
beyond what was then obvious. He had accustomed French 
official opinion to two new, startling, and somewhat un- 
palatable propositions. The first of these was that, since 
France had lost Canada chiefly through the action of the 
British colonies, therefore to promote the independence of 
these last would make it necessary to give up forever the 
cherished hope of regaining that province. Otherwise the 
fear of Canada again in French power would throw the 
colonies back into the arms of Great Britain. Choiseul’s 
second proposition was that, in helping to bring about 
American independence, it would be well for France not to 
aim at a monopoly of American commerce such as that now 
enjoyed by England, since it was exactly this monopoly 
which the colonists resented. Although the renunciation of 
‘Canada was a severe blow both to French sentiment and 
national pride, and although for the benefit of the mother 
country (or protecting country as France conceived that she 
would be should she bring about American independence) 
the idea of a monopoly of colonial trade then everywhere 
prevailed, nevertheless Choiseul had been able to persuade. 
He had made it clear that the weakening of England through 
the loss of America would so increase the relative power of 
France that all lesser considerations must be made to give 
place to that single aim. All this doctrine of Choiseul’s was 
an old story to Vergennes. He saw its wisdom and he made 
it his own. 

But if the policy which Vergennes proposed to follow was 
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altogether that of Choiseul, the personal touch with which 
he followed it was utterly different from that of his pre- 
decessor. For where Choiseul had been eager and dashing, 
always apt to take for granted the truth of that which he 
himself desired, Vergennes on the contrary rode himself 
rigidly on the curb. Infinitely prudent and methodical, his 
lack of fantasy suited him exactly to the time and to the low 
morale of the French Government — angry and yet still 
somewhat timid as the men who composed that Government 
were at the memory of their recent defeats. To men in such 
a mood he was exactly the leader to inspire confidence and 
lead them patiently step by step to bold and fruitful de- 
cision. 

Although for a decade the French had so eagerly looked 
for a revolt of the British colonies, nevertheless when that 
revolt came Vergennes was slow to believe its importance. 
Before he would risk French aid to the rebels, he must first 
be convinced that they aimed at independence and were 
prepared for a long hard struggle to obtain it. Precisely be- 
cause he desired this to be so, he would wait until fully con- 
vinced by evidence of the fact. Moreover, as the servant 
of the oldest crown in Europe he was naturally a little slow 
to befriend men who were after all in rebellion against a law- 
ful sovereign. Even as late as October, ’75, there may have 
still been something of real sincerity behind his words to 
Stormont, the British Ambassador in Paris, that France 
ought rather to fear than to welcome such a revolt, more 
especially as the colonies once independent might build such 
a fleet as to endanger the remaining French possessions in 
the Caribbean. Finally, as against so remote a danger he was 
quick to perceive the immediate peril to both French and 
Spanish possessions in America threatened by the contin- 
ually increasing number of English ships and soldiers in that 
continent. 

But if the hard-headed Frenchman refused to anticipate 
facts, he was equally careful to keep abreast of them. The 
news of Lexington and of the universal revolt which followed 
it showed him at once that the rebellion was far more than 
a side issue to the internal strife of English parties. As early 
as July, three months before his talk with Stormont, he had 
seen clearly that the mere extent of so vast a continent would 
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forbid its being permanently held down by armed force. 
Moreover, he undoubtedly realized that such oppression of 
a people so near to England both in religion and in blood was 
not likely long to commend itself to the English governing 
class. He judged that henceforward the Americans would 
at most be allies rather than subjects of the mother country. 
Accordingly he thought it prebable that the British Ministry 
would have sense enough to end the quarrel by negotiation 
no matter what concessions the success of their negotiations 
might require. When it began to appear that George III and 
his Ministers had no such intention, but were, on the con- 
trary, determined to crush the revolt, he thought their at- 
tempt folly. Only late in August with the proclamation of 
the Americans to be rebels did he consent to believe that the 
English would persist in unwisdom. However, with the 
autumn of ’75, when it was clear that George III and his 
Government were preparing a general reconquest, did he 
begin formally to consider what should be the attitude of 
France with reference to what was no longer an insurrec- 
tion but a serious war. 

The State paper in which he set forth his ‘Reflections’ on 
the situation in the English colonies and on the course for 
France to pursue seems to have been shown only to the King 
and to Maurepas. Its thesis was that the American revolt 
tended toward independence, but that this tendency would 
not be realized when, as seemed probable, the rebels, if un- 
aided, were beaten in the field. In that case Vergennes seems 
to have anticipated for them an alliance with England — a 
sort of ‘Dominion status’ of no advantage to France. Ac- 
cordingly the interest of France was to support them, at first 
secretly and without compromising herself with England. 
This support should take the form of supplying the rebels 
with war material and to some extent with specie. Even 
ships of war might perhaps be furnished them via San 
Domingo and by means of fake sales. Meanwhile they were 
to be encouraged by the promise of full and open French aid 
to be given when the time was ripe. 

The ‘Reflections’ end with a passage difficult to estimate. 
As against the obvious risks of aiding the rebels it is argued 
that even the most perfect French neutrality will by no 
means assure peace to that country. Victorious, England 
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will be in a position to revenge herself for the aid which she 
will inevitably suppose the French to have lent to the revolt. 
Defeated, the British Ministry will be tempted to recover 
their lost prestige by the easy conquest of the rich and 
lightly defended French colonies in the Caribbean. Now it is 
obvious that a Frenchman of 1775 could not help thinking of 
England except as itching to attack his country. Hence even 
Vergennes may have been the dupe of his own reasoning. 
On the other hand, it seems far more probable that he wrote 
thus with the deliberate intention of duping his young King 
— for the ultimate good of the latter, of course. So acute 
and experienced a mind can hardly have failed to see that 
the chances were heavily on the other side, for a victorious 
England would have more than enough to do in policing the 
discontented colonies, and a defeat at the hands of the rebels 
would offer little encouragement to provoke a great power 
such as France. 

At all events Vergennes’ line was now fixed. Hencefor- 
ward he will not lose sight of his chosen goal of war with 
England in alliance with the American rebels, and the rest 
of his action will be but the long, intricate, and often post- 
poned march to that goal. 

It only remains to glance at some of the factors condition- 
ing the first stages of his effort. If he had in his favor the 
natural French and Spanish desire to avenge recent losses 
and humiliations, on the other hand he had against him in 
both countries fear of the power and especially of the vast 
and immediately available wealth of England. Moreover, in 
Spain there was a resentment by no means negligible at the 
new position of that proud country as the satellite of France. 
And in France herself there was the crying need to restore 
the national finances run down by the extravagance and un- 
wisdom which had marked the reign of Louis XV. Finally no 
matter how secret he might keep the details of his action, the 
chance of the two Bourbon Crowns supporting the tempt- 
ing rebellion against their rival England was so obvious in 
the logic of the situation itself that there was no missing it. 
Before the French Foreign Office had decided that the 
American revolt was more than a mere matter of British 
internal policy, rumors of a French ailiance with the rebels 
were already flying about England. Already a British ad- 
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venturer in the rebel service, Charles Lee, had written to a 
British general, Burgoyne, in Boston, ‘pledging his honor’ — 
for what that was worth — that France and Spain were pre- 
pared to recognize the rebels, and his words had been thought 
important enough to draw an official denial from Versailles. 
Accordingly Vergennes had on his hands a watchful enemy, 
a difficult ally, and strongly based opponents at home. 

It is the supreme interest of the story to be told in this 
book that each incident in the straggling campaigns on the 
edge of the American wilderness either checked or pushed 
forward the wary but determined man perpetually at his 
desk amid the magnificence and the amazing etiquette of 
Versailles until at last Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga 
gave to the indefatigable Frenchman his opportunity. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HUDSON AND THE BRITISH PLAN 


ALREADY I have described the British occupation at Boston 
as a police operation upon a large scale and have said that 
during the summer of ’75 (while the siege or rather blockade 
of Boston dragged on) both sides began to think of the war 
in terms, not of that city, but of the entire continent. To 
the British plan of reconquest, together with the men re- 
sponsible for that plan, I now turn. 

In America the British commander-in-chief was Gage — 
a man of no great energy, much experienced in military 
routine, knowing the colonies well and perhaps sympathizing 
with them too much for the success of his task. To him there 
had been sent out no less than three major-generals; Howe, 
Clinton, and Burgoyne. They had sailed from England in 
May on a ship called the Cerberus — a voyage lampooned 
by a Boston wit: ~ 

‘Behold the Cerberus the Atlantic plough, 
Her precious cargo, Burgoyne, Clinton, Howe, 
Bow, wow, wow!’ 

All three stood high with the Government in London and 
had been selected in order to make up ‘a triumvirate of 
reputation.’ For the moment, however, we may neglect 
Howe and Clinton and consider only Burgoyne. 

John Burgoyne was a picturesque personality. His name, 
Burgoyne, that is, Bourgogne or Burgundy, recalled that 
proud French-speaking aristocracy which had ruled for 
generations in Sicily, Palestine, and Byzantium, and for 
centuries from the Grampians to the Pyrenees. It is true 
there was grave doubt as to whether he was really entitled 
to that name. At all events, he was born in 1722, received 
the education of a gentleman at Westminster School, and 
there became intimate with one of the young Stanleys, son 
and heir of the Earl of Derby. Probably a bastard, certainly 
a penniless captain of dragoons just turned twenty-one, 
Burgoyne was gallant enough to elope with his school friend’s 
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sister, Lady Charlotte Stanley. At first the great House of 
Stanley resented the match, and poverty forced Burgoyne 
to resign his commission and take his young wife to the 
Continent. Not until he had been nine years in retirement 
did the Stanleys come around, but when they did they more 
than made amends. By their influence he was in 1756 re- 
turned to active duty — an almost unheard-of step even in 
those days of irresponsible patronage, considering the length 
of time since he had left the service. In 1759 he was commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel to organize a recently authorized 
regiment of a new arm of the service, light dragoons. 

From this point he rose rapidly. With the Earl of Derby 
at his back any one but a nincompoop could have achieved a 
career, and Burgoyne was a highly talented man. He made 
a success of his regiment, handling his enlisted men in a 
fashion very different from that customary in those flogging 
days. In his written ‘Instructions’ to his subordinate of- 
ficers he insisted that ‘English soldiers are to be treated as 
thinking beings’ and forbade swearing at the men. George 
II (himself a good soldier) repeatedly favored him, and George 
III on coming to the throne took particular pleasure in 
reviewing ‘Burgoyne’s Light Horse.’ In 1761 the Stanley 
influence brought about his election to Parliament. In 1762 
his chance for distinction came. The King of Portugal asked 
his ally Great Britain for troops to help defend his kingdom 
against the Spanish Bourbons allied with the Bourbons of 
France under the Family Compact, and Burgoyne and his 
regiment were sent out. 

In Portugal, Burgoyne had the good fortune to serve 
under a great soldier, the Count of Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Wilhelm La Lippe, the admired of Gneisenau, and the tutor 
of Scharnhorst, was the anticipator even to the smallest de- 
tails of the universal-service national army by which Prus- 
sia was to recover from her collapse before Napoleon. He 
made Burgoyne a temporary brigadier-general and Bur- 
goyne more than justified the promotion. A true cavalry- 
man, his success was due to dash. By a forced march of over 
fifty miles and a cavalry charge at dawn, he successfully 
rushed the walled town of Valencia d’Alcantara, the enemy’s 
advanced base; cut to pieces a Spanish regiment and re- 
turned with three captured flags, numerous prisoners, and a 
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handsome money contribution for having spared the place. 
Soon afterward Colonel Charles Lee, of Burgoyne’s com- 
mand and acting under instructions from him, surprised an 
important Spanish post and dépét of stores at Villa Velha. 
These two strokes delayed the advance of the superior 
Spanish army until the end of the campaigning season, and 
the war ended with the general Peace of Paris early in 1763. 

The King of Portugal gave him the captured standards and 
a diamond ring, all England sang his praises, and with the 
prestige of his Portuguese exploits the Stanleys were able to 
get him commissioned a full colonel in the English army — 
a grade then as now almost entirely honorary in that service, 
in which the effective hierarchy of command is from lieu- 
tenant-colonel to brigadier-general. He made a military 
tour of the Continent, and reported to the Prime Minister 
Lord Chatham on the armies of Prussia, Austria, and France, 
correctly estimating the excellent but mechanical Prussian 
service, and justly remarking that such a system was for- 
midable chiefly because commanded by Frederick and his 
brother, Prince Henry. He was equally correct in his judg- 
ment upon the folly of the French, given their national 
character, in introducing the Prussian practice of flogging. 
On the other hand, he says not a word of the French artillery, 
in which the epoch-making reforms of Gribeauval were al- 
ready being discussed, and he was taken in by the energetic 
emptiness of Joseph II of Austria. 

In 1772 he was commissioned major-general in the army. 
From the Peace of Paris until the beginning of the American 
war, however, his activities were chiefly non-military. He 
was active in Parliament and, although at first he spoke but 
rarely, when he did speak he was eloquent. In politics he was 
a moderate Tory, generally supporting the Government. As 
such he was important enough for the King in 1768 to ap- 
point him Governor of Fort William —a highly salaried 
sinecure seldom held by an officer under the rank of general. 
At the same time he had a mind of his own and voted with 
the opposition when he felt like it. This surprised and an- 
noyed George III, of whom it is typical that, when Lord 
North called the royal attention to the fact that Burgoyne 
had voted in favor of a certain bill which the King strongly 
desired, the latter promptly replied ‘... had he failed to do 
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so, I should have felt myself obliged to name a new Governor 
for Fort William.’ 

Besides his political activity Burgoyne had talent as an 
author. He wrote graceful trifles in verse, and comedies so 
good that one of his later plays, produced anonymously, was 
taken for the work of Sheridan. Another of his plays went 
through ten editions, was translated into four foreign lan- 
guages, and played both in France and Germany. Still an- 
other was such a favorite in England that it was occasionally 
revived, after more than a quarter of acentury. Even to-day 
there are flashes of life in his plays as one reads them and his 
prefaces to them show real critical ability. In State papers, 
despatches, and letters, his style is not so good. Even after 
generous allowance for the formal fashion of the time, they 
are still high-flown and stilted — Horace Walpole, who did 
not love him, belabors him with ‘Pomposo,’ ‘Hurlo- 
thrumbo,’ and other bombastic epithets. Nevertheless, the 
power to express one’s self lucidly and gracefully as he does 
is certainly a proof of high intelligence. 

With the Stanley influence, his own Portuguese glories, 
his favor at Court, his place in Parliament, and literary 
talent, Burgoyne was well equipped for success. In addition 
to all this he had a handsome person and a winning per- 
sonality hard for either man or woman to resist. It is no 
wonder, then, that in middle life he was the spoiled darling of 
good fortune. With all this it is typical of the day that he 
seems to have thought of himself more as a man of fashion 
than an author. Guided by a wise instinct, the English 
aristocracy both ornamented and solidified its economic and 
political power by making much of the arts and of letters. 
Political, literary, and artistic society were closely inter- 
twined with the world of mere fashion. With all his varied 
gifts, there seemed no heights to which Burgoyne, dandy 
and ‘macaroni’ as he was, might not climb. 

On the other hand, Burgoyne’s type of mind was uncon- 
genial to that of his countrymen whose boast has become that 
of ‘muddling through.’ Shaw, in a note to ‘The Devil’s 
Disciple’ — a note, by the way, as full of errors as most of 
that lively Irishman’s uneven work — justly remarks that 
‘,.. his peculiar critical temperament and talent, artistic, 
satirical, rather histrionic, and his fastidious delicacy of 
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sentiment, his fine spirit and humanity, were just the 
qualities to make him disliked by stupid people because of 
their dread of ironic criticism. Long after his death, 
Thackeray, who had an intense sense of human character, 
but was typically stupid in valuing and interpreting it, in- 
stinctively sneered at him.... (‘‘Four Georges”: ‘‘ Bur- 
goyne tripping down St. James’ St. on his way to beat 
the Americans, and slinking back to his club crest-fallen 
after his defeat.’’) That sneer represents the common 
English attitude towards the Burgoyne type.’ 

At the same time, so un-English a character was not en- 
tirely free from a defect which enemies of his country have 
described as the typical national vice. In this dashing 
cavalryman, with all his enlightenment and his talents, there 
was not only something of the actor, even of the poseur. 
There was also just a touch of the canting hypocrite. Here 
again we must not exaggerate. It is only a personal judg- 
ment; in part based upon long reading of his despatches and 
his intimate letters in which a man is most himself. It has 
something to do with the false glitter of his prose — com- 
pare, for instance, the manner of his contemporary Dr. 
Johnson, even heavier, but unmistakably straightforward 
and downright. There is also in his will a telltale sentence 
with which at the end of this book I shall take my leave of him. 

Finally there was in Burgoyne’s way of life a doubtful 
spot. It was not in itself the fact that he was a confirmed 
gambler, for gambling was a passion of the rich throughout 
all that elegant world that took its tone from Versailles. 
But about Burgoyne’s gambling there seems to have been a 
suspicion of something shady. The political pamphleteer 
who hid his true name under that of Junius wrote of him: 
‘No man is more tender of his reputation. If any man, for 
example, were to accuse him of taking his hand at a gaming 
table, and watching with the soberest attention for a fair 
opportunity of engaging a drunken young nobleman at 
picquet, he would undoubtedly consider it an infamous as- 
persion upon his character, and resent it like a man of honor. 
Acquitting him, therefore, of drawing a regular and splendid 
subsistence from any unworthy practices either in his own 
house or elsewhere... .’ and so on. It would be easy and en- 
tirely unjust to a brave soldier like Burgoyne to stress too 
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much an insinuation thrown out by an anonymous, and 
therefore base and cowardly, political opponent. Moreover, 
even his enemy Horace Walpole, while admitting that he 
was ‘a fortunate gamester,’ goes on to say ‘Junius was 
thought unjust, as he was never supposed to do more than 
play very well.’ Nevertheless it remains true that even an 
anonymous writer throwing mud at a man, if he is as clever 
as Junius, will throw the kind of mud which he hopes will 
stick. The least that one can say then is that there were 
ugly rumors about his extraordinary success at play. 

Burgoyne went unwillingly to America. It was not be- 
cause the war was against his political principles. He was no 
turncoat. Unlike Howe, and unlike another unfortunate 
British commander, Cornwallis, he did not have to eat his 
words. On the contrary, as early as April 19 of ’74 — ex- 
actly a year before Lexington — while expressing in the 
House a hope that the colonists could be persuaded and 
would not need to be coerced — he had called America 
‘,..our child, which we have already spoilt by too much 
indulgence.’ Again, not long before sailing he reminded the 
Commons that although ‘... there isa charm in the very 
wanderings and dreams of liberty that disarms an English- 
man; nevertheless... while we remember that we are con- 
tending against brothers and fellow subjects, we must also 
remember that we are contending in this crisis for the fate of 
the British Empire.’ 

His hesitation was partly professional. For a soldier there 
was no fun and no glory to be got out of policing dis- 
contented civilians. But chiefly he hated to leave London. 
When he had been told that it was the King’s particular 
wish that he should go, it is typical of the man that in one 
breath he consented like a good soldier and in the next he put 
himself forward as a candidate for the governorship of New 
York — which province, as he wrote later from Boston, 
‘,..1s lost for want of management....’ In this suit, after 
coming near success, he failed; although the King read with 
pleasure a copy of his speech in the House and smiled upon 
him both at his levee and in a private talk. 

The three major-generals reached Boston in May, and 
from that time until he sailed for home in November, Bur- 
goyne, as he had foreseen, found time hanging heavy on his 
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hands. He composed some letters for Gage, the commander- 
in-chief. He tried — unsuccessfully — to start an intrigue 
with his old subordinate in Portugal, Charles Lee, now a 
major-general in the American army. He wrote a prologue 
and an epilogue for some private theatricals given by the 
garrison, poking fun at the prudery of the Bostonians and 
ending with a little sermon against rebellion in which he 
made his heroine say (one hopes the burlesque rhyme was 
intended by its author), 


‘Duty in female breasts should give the law, 
And make e’en love obedient to Papa...’ 


But for the most part he spent his time in writing letters 
home. It casts a light upon the easy-going military routine 
of the day, and upon the anomaly of having generals for 
M.P.’s to find him — Gage’s subordinate — writing not 
through military channels, but over the head of his com- 
mander to Lord North, to Germaine, to Thurlow, the At- 
torney-General, to other ministers, and to the Adjutant- 
General of the army. His letters again and again point out 
Gage’s shortcomings with a mildness so studied that one 
wonders whether he meant it to be taken for intentional 
understatement. They rail at the corruption of the War De- 
partment in London, and at the deficiencies of the garrison 
of Boston — especially the lack of transport. They still 
fondle his idea of acting as negotiator — he once suggests 
his being given leave to tour the colonies in the character of 
individual member of Parliament and ‘a friend to human 
nature.’ They correctly judge that the rebellion was already 
tending toward independence and, as we shall presently see, 
they propose future plans of campaign. As to the fighting 
power of the Americans they vary, for in one written shortly 
after Bunker Hill he says, ‘The defence was well conceived 
and obstinately maintained; the retreat was no flight; it was 
even covered with bravery and military skill, and proceeded 
no farther than to the next hill, where a new post was taken, 
new intrenchments instantly begun....’ And again in 
August to Germaine, ‘... nothing happened ... that raises 
them in my opinion one jot above the level of all men expert 
in the use of firearms; Corsicans, Miquelets, Croats, Tartars, 
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Mountaineers, and borderers, in almost all countries, have 

. done much more hardy things.’ 

I pause for a moment to note a phrase of Burgoyne’s show- 
ing how extraordinary was the toughness in resisting losses 
expected and obtained from the eighteenth-century profes- 
sional armies. At Bunker Hill there were from two thousand 
to twenty-five hundred British engaged. Their losses in 
killed and wounded were one thousand and fifty-four —- over 
two fifths or over half of the whole, according to one’s 
estimate of their original numbers. Although twice bloodily 
repulsed, they came on again and captured the position in a 
third frontal attack. And yet Burgoyne, in the letter in 
which he praised the American defense, speaks of the British 
troops engaged as ‘... ill grounded in the great points of 
discipline,’ and goes on to say, ‘...it will require some 
training under such generals as Howe and Clinton before 
they can be prudently intrusted in many exploits...’! 
True, some of the men in the confusion had unintentionally 
wounded their own officers, but to a man of to-day (even 
after 1914-18) the amazing thing is that the third attack 
could be made at ali. 

Now that the British generals in Boston were beginning 
to think not of policing but of war and of war in terms of the 
whole continent, three points began to stand out: First, for 
a reconquest of the continent vast armies must be raised. 
Second, for the starting-point of such a reconquest Boston 
was neither politically nor geographically suited. Polit- 
ically, because the American tories were weaker in that city 
and throughout New England in general than anywhere else 
in the thirteen colonies — ‘except perhaps in South Carolina. 
Geographically, because no natural avenue of communica- 
tion led inland from the capital of Massachusetts. Third, that 
far greater advantages were offered by the city and province 
of New York with their magnificent tidal estuary the Hudson. 

All three points are made by Burgoyne in the course of a 
long letter to Lord Rochford, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies: 

‘Look, my Lord, upon the country near Boston — it is all 
fortification. Driven from one hill, you will see the enemy 
continually retrenched upon the next; and every step we 
move must be the slow step of a siege.’ Thus, even were the 
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army not ‘totally unprovided’ with horses and wheeled 
transport, it would still be useless to advance. 

“If the continent is to be subdued by arms, his Majesty’s 
councils will find, I am persuaded, the proper expedients; 
but I speak confidently as a soldier, because I speak the 
sentiments of those who know America best, that you can 
have no probable prospect of bringing the war to a speedy 
conclusion with any force that Great Britain and Ireland 
can supply. A large army of such foreign troops as might be 
hired, to begin their operations up the Hudson river; an- 
other army composed partly of old disciplined troops and 
partly of Canadians, to act from Canada; a large levy of 
Indians, and a supply of arms for the blacks, to awe the 
southern provinces, conjointly with detachments of regu- 
lars; and a numerous fleet to sweep the whole coast, might 
possibly do the business in one campaign.’ 

In so writing, Burgoyne was saying nothing startling or 
original. The Hudson—Champlain line was familiar ground. 
Ever since the coming of European civilization had made it 
possible to raise armies in America, that line had been the 
chief strategic highway of the continent. Up and down it 
had gone the tides of war for almost a century. Moreover, 
there was among the British commanders in America a 
strong consensus of opinion in favor of using it once more. 
As early as February 15, 1767, at the beginning of the Stamp 
Act troubles, Carleton, the Governor of Canada, had written 
to Gage, recommending ‘. . . a place of arms’ near New York 
(that is, New York city), ‘a citadel at Quebec, and the 
strengthening of the forts on the main line of communica- 
tion’ (that is, the Hudson—Champlain line) as the best means 
of holding down a possible revolt. On August 28, 1775, 
Carleton’s civilian colleague Hey, Chief Justice of Canada, 
had gone so far as to write: ‘From this country they are more 
accessible, I mean the New England people (paradoxical as 
it may seem) than even from Boston itself.’ On June 12, five 
days before Bunker Hill, Gage had reported that thirty-two 
thousand men would be required to suppress the rebellion; 
fifteen thousand at Boston, ten thousand at New York, and 
seven thousand in Canada. As early as July there is reason 
to believe that he had reached the point of advocating the 
evacuation of Boston. Burgoyne’s letter quoted above was 
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written after Bunker Hill and therefore either late in June 
or early in July. Certainly Howe, writing to his brother on 
August 28, takes it for granted that ‘... the theatre of the 
now inevitable war [must be changed] to the Province of 
New York.’ In August, and again in October, writing from 
Boston to the Colonial Secretary Lord Dartmouth, Clinton 
suggests an evacuation of that city and ‘an immediate re- 
moval’ to New York and ‘Rhodes’ Island. 

Meanwhile, although in a hesitating manner more like 
uncertainty than a wise reliance upon the judgment of the 
commanders on the spot, responsible opinion in England 
had also been turning toward New York. Ina letter, written 
on August 2 to Gage in Boston, Dartmouth had suggested 
that New York be occupied in addition to Boston, or even 
that the whole force be moved to Halifax or Quebec — thus 
leaving next season’s plan of campaign to future determina- 
tion. On November 9 Gage’s successor, Howe (who had on 
October 9 written to Dartmouth arguing against opening 
the next campaign from Boston), received a letter, written 
by the latter on September 5, ordering him ‘... to abandon 
that town before winter, and to move the army to New York, 
or to some other place to the southward. ...’ 

What is notable about Burgoyne’s letter is to find him so 
early and so completely anticipating every leading idea of 
the plan of reconquest afterward actually adopted. With 
reference to Burgoyne’s own character the first thing that will 
strike the reader is that it had not taken much more than a 
month of the air of Boston to convert to a policy of ‘fright- 
fulness’ the man who had left England telling the House of 
Commons that there was ‘...a charm in the very wander- 
ings and dreams of liberty that disarms an Englishman.’ 

The only one of his suggestions not taken up was the 
genial idea of an insurrection of the negro slaves. All the 
others (including the equally genial idea of employing In- 
dians) were built into the foundations of the British plan. 

Meanwhile during the summer the American rebels block- 
ading the British in Boston still possessed the initiative, and 
inasmuch as it was their best game to increase the British 
difficulties by extending the area of the revolt, they de- 
termined upon an invasion of Canada. 

In 1775 the British settlers in Canada were a mere hand- 
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ful. Virtually the entire population was French; in the St. 
Lawrence Valley after a century and a half the majority is 
still French to-day. In the previous year Parliament by the 
Quebec Act had assured to the inhabitants the French civil 
law, and what was even more important the toleration, al- 
most the establishment, of Roman Catholicism. Even with 
this concession it was doubtful what the Canadians would 
do, for if the anti-Romanism of Calvinist New England was 
notorious, on the other hand, the local representative of Pro- 
testantism was the British Governor, and revolt might make 
Canada either independent or once more a province of 
Catholic France. Accordingly, it was not unreasonable for 
the thirteen colonies to hope that Canada might come over 
bodily, and (as the event proved), while a few of the Cana- 
dian leaders took arms for England, most of the people 
would aid neither side, and some even joined the rebels. 

With Canadian feeling as it was, Carleton, the Governor 
of Canada, was paralyzed for want of troops. The main 
body of the invaders took Montreal and was joined before 
Quebec by a smaller force under a Connecticut man named 
Benedict Arnold whose fiery spirit had inspired his men to 
the astonishing feat of straining through the Maine wilder- 
ness to the headwaters of the Kennebec and thence descend- 
ing the Chaudiére. I anticipate events to say that an attack 
on the last day of the year was repulsed with loss, but Arnold, 
although wounded, held his position in front of the town and 
Montreal remained in American hands. 

In the autumn, while the British (although resolved upon 
the evacuation of Boston) were still held blockaded in that 
city and while the rebel attack upon Canada was developing, 
there occurred important changes in the command of the 
expeditionary force and also in the British Cabinet. In 
October, Gage was recalled. The personality of this ‘mild 
general’ does not, therefore, enter into my narrative; al- 
though one of the reasons why he lost his command is too 
typical of the time to be passed over. His wife was Ameri- 
can, and it was whispered that he told her all his plans and 
that she promptly passed them along to the rebel leaders! 

Gage was succeeded by William Howe. Meanwhile Bur- 
goyne had been pressing for leave to return to England and 
in November he sailed from Boston. Upon his arrival in 
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London he found as Secretary of State for the Colonies a new 
figure, Lord George Germaine. 

George Sackville, for Germaine was a name he had as- 
sumed on inheriting property under a will, was a younger 
son of one of the greatest families in England, whose head 
was Duke of Dorset. His father had been intimate with 
George III’s father, who had died Prince of Wales. He him- 
self was energetic and ambitious, had some gift for parlia- 
mentary management and passed among his contemporaries 
for an able man. Having entered the army very young, 
family influence gave him quick promotion. A colonel be- 
fore he was thirty, he served creditably and was wounded 
at the desperate battle of Fontenoy. The Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63) found him a major-general. In 1758, when second 
in command of a futile and inglorious expedition against the 
French coast, came the first attack upon his good name — a 
newspaper squib as follows: 


‘All pale and trembling on the Gallic shore, 

His lordship gave the word and nothing more! 
’Twixt life and scandal, honor and the grave, 
Back to the ship he ploughed the swelling wave.’ 


His next difficulty was more serious than lampoons. The 
following year, while commanding the English contingent 
in the army of Ferdinand of Brunswick, he was already on 
bad terms with that commander when at Minden he de- 
liberately disobeyed repeated orders to bring his cavalry into 
action in order to complete the success of the day. George 
II deprived him of his rank and dismissed him from the 
army. He demanded a court-martial and, though he bullied 
every one during the trial, the court not only convicted him 
of disobedience, but also (on the evidence of his own staff 
and friends) left him under grave suspicion of personal cow- 
ardice. An English admiral had recently been shot for much 
less. As it was, the enormous Sackville influence saved Ger- 
maine’s life, and in his sentence the set form which would 
have barred him from both civil or military employment 
under the Crown was changed so as to prohibit only military 
employment. Even so his disgrace was complete. The 
sentence of degradation and dismissal was ordered read on 
parade to every regiment in the service, together with a 
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moral lecture, and George II struck his name off the list of 
Privy Councillors. ‘Lord George’s fall,’ Walpole wrote, ‘is 
prodigious; nobody stood higher; nobody has more ambi- 
tion or more sense.’ 

Now comes the surprising part of Germaine’s story. One 
would naturally expect a man so disgraced to drop out of 
sight. Not at all. Masters of the England of the day, the 
great families seem to have felt that George II had ‘gone too 
far’ in his attack upon one of their number. A certain re- 
action of opinion in his favor began to appear and he himself 
persisted doggedly in his ambition. He reéstablished his 
reputation for courage by behaving well in a duel. He was 
restored to the Privy Council. In Parliament he allied him- 
self to the rising star of Lord North. And now in November 
of ’75, not quite sixty, he found himself Colonial Secretary 
and the only Cabinet member of military experience. 

This fact, together with his own self-confidence and am- 
bition, put in Germaine’s hands the conduct of the war. 
The King who of course had the final voice in all decisions, 
had never seen service, and, although he kept a close watch 
even upon petty details, seems (very reasonably) to have 
felt that his place was to decide rather than to propose. 
Still less did the Prime Minister, Lord North, put himself 
forward in planning operations. Such talent as he had was 
entirely parliamentary and like George III he had never 
smelled powder. 

Following the custom of the times Lord Barrington, the 
‘Secretary at War,’ was not even a member of the Cabinet. 
Moreover, although a capable administrator of the cumbrous 
machinery of the War Office, he was out of sympathy with 
the American policy of the Government of which he formed 
a part. Accordingly as far as war plans were concerned he 
was a cipher. 

There was no commander-in-chief of the army, therefore 
Harvey, the Adjutant-General, was the highest military 
official in the kingdom. In a negative sense his views were 
sound and he expressed them vigorously. As early as June 
30, before the news of Bunker Hill could have reached Eng- 
land, we find him writing to another general, ‘taking America 
as it at present stands, it is impossible to conquer it with our 
British army. ... To attempt to conquer it internally by our 
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land force is as wild an idea as ever controverted common 
sense.’ And again on the same date to Howe: ‘Unless a 
settled plan of operation be agreed upon for next spring, our 
army will be destroyed by damned driblets. ... America is 
an ugly job... a damned affair indeed.’ Nevertheless he 
seems to have had little influence with the Cabinet. 

Curiously enough, Germaine’s predecessor as Minister of 
the Colonies, Lord Dartmouth, had also been the chief 
military adviser of the Government. 

Germaine’s leading trait was pride. Out of the mask of his 
composed, thin face, his cold eyes looked evenly upon a 
world to which he never failed to feel himself superior. It 
was characteristic of him that later when the North 
Ministry (having lost America) was about to retire and 
George III offered him a peerage, he carried his point that 
the reward of his ill success should be at least a viscounty! 
So in his industrious despatch of business he pompously 
made a sort of god of routine. In the language of his con- 
temporaries he had ‘...a particular aversion to be put out 
of his way on any account.’ With an abler man such a trait 
might have been serviceable. It is not unlike Talleyrand’s 
famous advice to his young diplomats not to spoil their 
affairs by showing zeal! In Germaine it was to cost his 
country dear. His second trait was his gift for quarrelling — 
a characteristic running into treachery and meanness of a 
sort unusual even among politicians. His treatment of his 
unsuccessful generals was such as to lend color to the gossip 
that, when a colonel, the officers of his regiment had often 
found him snooping outside their tents to listen to their talk 
with one another. As time went on, this meanness of his 
went far to nullify his entirely proper preference for active 
commanders. Had he backed his men as loyally as Chatham 
had done against France, there might have been a different 
story to tell. 

The body of my narrative will bring out clearly enough 
the limitations of Lord George’s mind. Therefore let it here 
suffice that he was always falling out of one error only to 
come into another exactly contrary to the first. On the one 
hand, he never seems to have lost the extraordinary idea 
that hein London could direct affairs better than the generals 
on the spot. Accordingly at times he fettered his field com- 
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manders by limiting their freedom to use their own judg- 
ment, even prescribing the minute details of their opera- 
tions. And on the other hand, we shall find him allowing 
them to lose sight altogether of the main purpose on which 
his plans had been based. 

Such was the man with whom Burgoyne was now closeted 
in London. 

Under Germaine’s leadership, George III and his Cabinet 
(having proclaimed the American insurgents to be rebels, and 
having determined to crush them) were under the necessity 
of increasing the number of their armed forces. Given the 
mere area of the rebellion, the British troops in America 
were far too few. I have already said in the last chapter that 
throughout the entire British Empire, including Ireland, 
Gibraltar, and Minorca, the standing army numbered less 
than fifty thousand. 

The obvious first step was to recruit more British regulars. 
Accordingly in August an army increase of eighteen thousand 
had been voted, and to raise them intensive recruiting, es- 
pecially in such promising areas as Ireland and the Scotch 
Highlands, had already been begun. From his electorate of 
Hanover, the King was sending troops to Gibraltar to re- 
lieve the British regiments there for service in America. It 
is said that in England itself the astonishing marksmanship 
of an America rifleman captured by Howe and sent home 
to England as an exhibit, rifle and all, discouraged enlist- 
ments. Furthermore, for four centuries, ever since Edward 
III, the national military tradition had been one of small 
armies. Let the recruiting officers do what they might, after 
all possible efforts had been made, no more than thirty-three 
thousand British regulars could be made available for 
service in the colonies — a number clearly insufficient for 
the work in hand, as Burgoyne (and others) had already 
foreseen. 

It was therefore decided not only to recruit in America 
auxiliaries of every sort — Tories, Canadians, and even 
Indians — but also to try to hire foreign regular troops in 
Europe. To this end Catherine the Great of Russia was ap- 
proached late in the summer. She judged it beneath her 
dignity to consent, and it is amusing to note that King 
George complained to North of the tone of her refusal as 
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‘,..not...so genteel...as I should have thought might 
have been expected of her.’ On the other hand, the little 
Protestant princes of northwestern Germany showed them- 
selves ready to do business. For the campaign of ’76 the 
British Government was able to hire from Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse-Hanau, Brunswick, Anhalt, Anspach, and Waldeck 
about seventeen thousand men. 

For the moment I pass over the morals of hiring foreign 
troops and still more of enlisting Indians, together with the 
consequent political disadvantages attaching to their em- 
ployment. 

What I desire to insist upon at this point is the military 
value of the German contingents. Naturally their endurance 
especially under misfortune was not equal to that of English- 
men and loyal subjects of King George. Furthermore, we 
shall see, when we come to consider the army later com- 
manded by Burgoyne, that the Germans were even less 
adapted to campaigning in the forests of the American fron- 
tier than were the British regulars. Nevertheless they were 
steady troops whose discipline and esprit de corps, combined 
with the professional spirit of their officers, were enough to 
make them fight bravely on many fields. Moreover, from 
their mere numbers they were indispensable to the carrying- 
out of the British plan. 

What with the increase in the British regular army, the 
hard bargains driven by the German princelings, and the 
lucrative army contracts, the reconquest of America 
promised to be an expensive business. England was rich. 
Indeed her enormous financial strength, and in particular 
its immediate availability for war, distinguished her above 
all European rivals. Nevertheless, even in the wealthy and 
unembarrassed England of the time the ministry did not see 
fit to raise more than three million pounds of increased 
revenue, but preferred to meet the greater part of the costs by 
increasing the national debt. By the end of the war that 
debt had risen by what was then the enormous figure of 
ninety-four million pounds. It was a great effort. 

Having raised the considerable force of fifty thousand 
regular troops, about one third German and two thirds 
British, the British Government had next to decide how 
that force should be used. What then did Germaine’s cold 
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eyes see as he bent over his maps with Burgoyne, Howe’s 
letters before them, and Burgoyne talking fluently? 

Germaine’s knowledge of American geography has been 
belittled, chiefly it would seem because he wrongly believed 
Ticonderoga to be a part of Canada. But that error, 
heavily though it weighed upon the northern campaign of 
’77, was in itself entirely natural and excusable. Under the 
French Ticonderoga had always been Canadian, and there 
is some reason to believe that even in the early months of ’75 
the little British garrison of the fortress took its orders from 
the British Governor in Quebec. Moreover, the competent 
maps contained in the ‘Holster Atlas,’ which was issued to 
all British general and field officers of the expeditionary 
force, are enough to discourage the idea that the Minister 
of the Colonies did not have as good a map knowledge of 
America as the best topographical science of the time could 
teach him. 

In outline the problem was simple. Despite the vast area 
of the colonies upon the map, what the British Government 
was really contending for was the control of a coast line. 
For to the colonies the ports were, as I have already called 
them, the vertebrz of their social structure. In a military 
sense the interior was negligible — inhabited only by wild 
beasts, savages, and tiny handfuls of white settlers. The 
loosely organized forces of the rebels moved to and fro along 
the strip of cultivated coast land which linked up the har- 
bors. Nor was the coastal plain itself populated throughout 
with an equal density. By far the greater part (certainly 
three quarters, perhaps seven eighths) of the three million 
colonists lived in a central strip about five hundred miles 
long from the northern boundary of Massachusetts to the 
southern boundary of Virginia, a strip nowhere extending 
more than a hundred and fifty miles ‘westward from the 
Atlantic, and throughout most of its length ending less than 
a hundred miles from salt water. It was still so in 1790 when 
the first federal census was taken. 

Of course, in planning the campaign it was neither pos- 
sible nor necessary to calculate population so minutely. At 
the same time American conditions in general were well 
known in England — consider only the scores of officers 
who had served in the colonies during the Seven Years’ War. 
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Indeed, the particular point of the emptiness of the frontier 
districts seems to have been if anything overemphasized. 
Burgoyne’s words in his private letter to Germaine of August 
20, ’77, as to conditions in what was to be Vermont: ‘The 
Hampshire Grants... a country unpeopled and almost un- 
known in the last war, now abounds in the most active and 
rebellious race of the continent...’ — these words, I say, 
show that the rapid push of American population westward 
was not sufficiently allowed for — a mistake natural to the 
more static societies of Europe. 

With such a theatre of war it was clear enough that the 
correct strategy for Great Britain was to cut the long, nar- 
row band of rebellion in two. The setting-up of a chain of 
posts to hold a line which will hinder and limit an enemy’s 
movements or split his territory in two is the natural device 
to use in quelling revolt or in dealing with irregular opposi- 
tion over a large area. The vast Roman frontiers were so 
held. So King John of England confined the wealthy rebels 
of 1215 and cut them off from their Scotch ally. So the 
Spaniards acted by means of their ‘trochas’ against the 
Cuban rebels, and so did the British hem in the Boers to- 
ward the end of the South African War. 

In the present case, if the forces of the Crown could 
establish a barrier which could be held against the impov- 
erished rebel armies, the severed halves of the revolt could 
then be dealt with separately and at leisure. For such a 
barrier Nature had admirably provided in the shape of the 
Hudson-—Champlain line. 

Before considering the ill-understood subject of the 
military significance of such lines or barriers and of the way 
in which the Government of George III could reasonably 
hope to use that of the Hudson, it is first necessary to im- 
press upon the reader the intimate connection between 
geography and war. 

Those unacquainted with the action of armies are as- 
tonished to find them so much affected by geographical 
features — often by slight accidents of terrain hardly 
noticeable to the civilian. They tend to think it mere 
pedantry. Accordingly, before considering the importance 
of the Hudson—Champlain line, I wil! first explain why 
bodies of armed men are tied to natural avenues of com- 
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munication, and find themselves compelled to notice even 
the slightest of natural obstacles. 

In the first place, an army can seldom if ever find its own 
food in the place where it happens to be. Its mere numbers 
forbid. It must therefore carry with it supplies of food and 
these supplies must from time to time be replenished. 
Furthermore, an army must provide for its men a minimum 
of shelter usually in the form of tents, blankets, etc. The 
amount of shelter to be carried will vary with the climate, 
the degree of culture, and especially the density of popula- 
tion in the theatre of war. In temperate climates and in 
districts highly civilized and densely populated, it will be 
less than in others. But it must always be present. Other- 
wise the physical efficiency of the men will rapidly decline. 
Besides food and shelter, a modern army intended for 
serious fighting takes with it considerable supplies of am- 
munition and usually of artillery. In all forces composed of 
civilized men there must always be some provision of medical 
stores for those taken sick or wounded in action. Otherwise 
the rate of permanent loss from sickness and wounds will 
rise rapidly and the morale of the entire force will suffer. 
These necessities compel armies to carry with them a mass 
of such weight and bulk that it can be transported only in 
boats or on wheeled vehicles requiring roads. 

At the same time armies are always striving for the great- 
est possible degree of mobility. If of two forces one can ar- 
rive swiftly in condition for fighting at the decisive points 
in the theatre of war, while the other must move more 
slowly, then the first has over the second exactly the same 
advantage possessed by a boxer whose action in striking or 
parrying is quicker than that of his opponent. Accordingly 
all the great captains and all wise organizers of armies have 
studied continually to reduce as far as possible (within the 
limits of efficiency) the bulk and weight of military trans- 
port, and in planning a campaign have sought for the lines 
of least resistance along which such transport shall move. 

Besides the necessity for transport there is also that of 
tactical organization. When an army moves or fights, its 
commander must know in a general way where its chief sub- 
divisions may be found. From time to time his subordinate 
commanders must be able to reach him with reports and he 
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must reach them with orders. This in turn requires definite 
and strongly marked roads or paths. The truth of such a 
statement can easily be tested by experiment even upon the 
smallest scale. Take four bodies of fifty men each and order 
them to advance on parallel lines, but out of sight of one an- 
other and without previously known roads or paths to fol- 
low, for, say, half a mile. Even after long practice the tend- 
ency of your groups either to huddle together or to stray off 
and become lost will be almost impossible to control. Think, 
then, how much more the necessities of distant march or 
of combat compel reliance upon known, firm, and clearly 
marked roads. 

All told, then, transport and the need for tactical co- 
herence tie armies to roads. And where the roads are bad or 
even insufficient in number, water transport must be avail- 
able if the ‘friction of the machine’ is not to increase so that 
nothing can be done. 

Conversely with the importance of communications is that 
of obstacles. A small stream, a moderate escarpment, even 
a muddy ploughed field as at Valmy — all of them difficulties 
scarcely to be felt by single men or small parties — become 
serious to numbers of men acting together and against op- 
position. So important is the smallest obstacle that can at 
all delay an attacker under the fire of a defender that in 1918, 
when hastily organizing a defensive position, the first re- 
quirement was to throw out even a single strand of barbed 
wire on the side toward the enemy. 

It is this importance of natural avenues for transport, to- 
gether with its corollary the necessity for avoiding natural 
obstacles, which since the beginning of time has compelled 
armies to march along set geographical lines. In north- 
eastern Gaul for two thousand years no considerable force 
has ever tried to cross the Vosges or even the lower tangle of 
the Ardennes. All the innumerable invasions have ebbed 
and flowed over the Belgian plain and through the gaps of 
Lorraine and Belfort. A less familiar but a very striking ex- 
ample is the valley which leads westward from Hamadan 
(the ancient Ecbatana of the Medes) to the valley of the 
Diala, then follows that stream southeastward past the mod- 
ern town of Khanikin to the middle Tigris and the triangle 
Bagdad-Ctesiphon-Babylon. Armies moving back and forth 
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between central Mesopotamia and the Iranian plateau are 
bound to follow it. Harun-Al-Raschid, the Caliph of the 
Arabian Nights, has marked it with the name of the town of 
Harunabad, and it was used a few years ago by that Cos- 
sack force which codperated with the British advancing 
northwestward from the Persian Gulf. In North America 
all invaders of Mexico from the east, from Cortez to Win- 
field Scott. in 1847, have moved upon Mexico City by way of 
Vera Cruz. 

So in what is to-day the northeastern United States all mil- 
itary effort has always been and will always be conditioned 
by the line of the Hudson. Throughout most of its length 
that so-called river is not a river but a tidal estuary. The 
tides are faintly felt as far up as Albany, a hundred and fifty 
miles from the sea. Even to-day a single-track railroad 
bridge at Poughkeepsie and the new road bridge at Bear 
Mountain are our only military means of crossing it between 
Albany and the city of New York. Even to-day, despite our 
abundance of railroads, it determines the main lines of 
civilian traffic as well. Along its banks and those of its 
northern neighbor, Lake Champlain, runs to-day the chief 
railroad line to Canada. Together with its tributary, the 
Mohawk, it furnishes the low-grade route to the west which 
has made New York the largest of American cities, the route 
followed first by the epoch-making Erie Canal, to-day by 
the Barge Canal and by one of the greatest of American 
railroads. 

While in the near future it is fortunately improbable that 
the northeastern United States will again become a theatre 
of war, nevertheless while man remains man (for we may 
safely neglect the nonsense of ‘uplifters’ and ‘progressives’ 
about a ‘change in human nature’) it is probable that sooner 
or later those States will again see active military operations. 
If so, then as an avenue of water travel between south and 
north, as well as an obstacle to land travel east and west, 
the Hudson will again determine the campaign. 

In Revolutionary times the Hudson seems to have had no 
permanent bridges. Its importance as an avenue of water 
traffic was then even greater, compared with the land traffic 
of the day, than now — indeed in all undeveloped countries, 
which lack an elaborately engineered network of land com- 
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munication, water traffic is preéminent. So when the Roman 
roads decayed in the Dark Ages the water traffic available to 
Paris, upon the navigable Seine, and at its confluence with 
its lesser tributaries, the Marne and the Oise, helped enor- 
mously to make that city the metropolis of northern Gaul. 
The importance of the Hudson to colonial America has re- 
cently been summarized as follows: Pennsylvania, although 
not so populous as either Massachusetts or Virginia (those 
two foci of the rebellion), was nevertheless a populous colony 
possessing in Philadelphia the largest American city, and in 
Pennsylvania it cost no less than six times as much to trans- 
port a given weight of merchandise a hundred miles over- 
land as it would cost to transport the same merchandise an 
equal distance on the waters of the Hudson. The town of 
Albany, the nodal point of the Hudson’s northward exten- 
sion by Lake Champlain and its westward extension by the 
Mohawk, was larger than any other centre of population so 
far inland. It has been estimated to have had eight hundred 
houses. 

Having thus considered the general point of the enormous 
influence of geography upon war and the importance of the 
Hudson both as an avenue of water traffic and as an obstacle 
to land traffic, I now turn to the military meaning of such 
lines or barriers together with the use which the British 
Government — had its effort succeeded — might have made 
of the Hudson. 

The words ‘line’ and ‘barrier’ suggest a position con- 
tinuously held like the works of a fortress or the entrenched 
western front of 1914-18 — not to be crossed with impunity 
by small parties of the enemy or even by individuals. Seeing 
that the total numbers available to George III’s Govern- 
ment could not have continuously held even a small part of 
the Hudson, certain unmilitary historians have concluded 
that the British could not possibly have made of the river 
an effective barrier dividing the rebellion. That this con- 
clusion of theirs makes out both the British and American 
commands to have been unanimously composed of fools has 
not troubled these wiseacres in the least. 

The fact of the matter is best to be explained to the un- 
military reader by the metaphor of a fence. The British 
were not thinking of making the Hudson ‘hog-tight,’ but 
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only of making it ‘bull-strong.’ To return from metaphor to 
fact, the passage of the river by individuals and occasional 
small parties of rebels was to them of no importance. What 
they were after was to prevent the movement across it of 
military supplies in considerable quantities and of armed 
bodies sufficient in numbers to menace the rear of British 
armies Offensively engaged at some distance from the river 
line. This could be easily done merely by controlling the 
navigation of the river. 

The largest ships of the time, drawing from fourteen to 
twenty feet, could ascend the Hudson for more than a hun- 
dred miles and approach Albany within less than fifty — to 
be accurate, forty-six — miles. Thus, in the lower two thirds 
of the river the British navy alone could do most of the work 
of holding it as a barrier. If in such waters the square-rigged 
men-of-war of the time might find themselves too cramped 
for sea room to beat up against possible head winds, on the 
other hand, they might be supported by row galleys. Against 
such patrolling for any quantity of rebel supplies or troops 
to try to cross would be madness. Any large accumulation 
of small boats for such a purpose would almost certainly be 
discovered long before it could be used, and with a few boats 
the crossing would drag on interminably. 

The British army could easily hold a few entrenched strong 
points along the banks of the river and could furnish a flying 
column prepared to move up and down the river line. Be- 
sides Albany and New York, a post to cover the trans-ship- 
ment point at the head of seagoing navigation and another 
in the Highlands to prevent the blocking of that formidable 
pass by the rebels would have done the job. 

The improvised forces of the rebels would then have been 
compelled to take the offensive against the British regulars 
at a heavy disadvantage to themselves, or else to permit the 
forces of the Crown to operate against either of the severed 
parts of the rebellion without the other part being able to 
intervene. New England would have been exposed on all 
sides. 

Still another capital point of geography could be urged in 
favor of the Hudson operation. Behind the Atlantic sea- 
board and almost parallel to it at a distance of between two 
and three hundred miles ran the great waterway of the 
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St. Lawrence. Into the St. Lawrence flowed the Richelieu 
River, the outlet of Lake Champlain. A force based upon the 
St. Lawrence could ascend the Richelieu, cross Lake Cham- 
plain from north to south (using perhaps the alternative 
route by way of Lake George for the last stage of its jour- 
ney), and find itself within less than twenty miles of the 
Upper Hudson, having enjoyed all along the way the ines- 
timable advantage in undeveloped country of almost un- 
broken water carriage. 

As if the geographical advantages of the Hudson- 
Champlain line were not enough, that line offered political 
advantages as well. I have already said that the people of the 
St. Lawrence Valley were French. Had the difference in 
language between the French Canadians and the colonists 
to the south been the only obstacle to amalgamation, it is 
barely possible that it might have been got over. As matters 
stood, this difference in language and national origin was dug 
deeper by the great gulf which separated the devout Roman 
Catholicism of the Canadians from the Protestantism of the 
thirteen colonies and especially from the intense Calvinism 
of New England. While the Canadians cared little for 
British Government, they felt themselves so apart from the 
revolted colonies that it would be difficult for the two to act 
in concert. Therefore, although in the winter of ’75-’76 it 
was known in London that Montreal was in the hands of the 
rebels, and although it was even wrongly believed that 
Quebec also had fallen, nevertheless it was judged (cor- 
rectly as the event was to prove) that the royal troops, aided 
by the admirable communications of the great river, could 
easily expel the insecurely based rebel force and recover all 
Canada for Great Britain. 

When this should have been done, it would then become 
possible, should it be so desired, to use Canada as a base for 
an advance by way of Lake Champlain upon the Upper 
Hudson. 

Moreover, political conditions on the banks of the Hudson 
itself were favorable to the British plan. Nowhere in the 
colonies was toryism stronger. The basis of society was 
there not English, but Dutch, and to the Hollanders (who 
still in great part retained their own language after a cen- 
tury of British rule) there had been added a motley collec- 
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tion in which English were mingled not only with numbers 
of Scotch and Scotch-Irish, but with French Huguenots, 
Swedes, considerable numbers of Germans, and groups of 
other nationalities as well. Alone of the northern provinces 
New York was dominated by a landed aristocracy, chiefly of 
Dutch descent, including more Scotchmen then Englishmen 
in its British minority. This aristocracy it might reasonably 
be hoped would be disposed to sympathize with aristocratic 
England. The cosmopolitan merchants of New York City 
lacked both the unity and the intense political principle 
which stiffened the merchants of Boston and the great 
tobacco planters of Virginia to bear the heavy losses in- 
flicted upon them by the war. 

It was true that the argument from local toryism could 
be used with equal force in favor of a move against Phil- 
adelphia which was full not only of Tories but of pacifist 
Quakers. Moreover, Philadelphia was the centre of a rich 
agricultural district in which the British armies might 
expect to find food more easily than throughout the colonies 
as a whole, and was also the largest American city, and the 
seat of the Continental Congress — therefore (for whatever 
that was worth in political prestige) the ‘rebel capital.’ On 
the other hand, the occupation of Philadelphia had no 
strategic meaning. It would lead nowhere. 

Meanwhile, just before the end of his tenure of office, 
Germaine’s predecessor Dartmouth in his unwisdom had 
committed a part of the British forces to a diversion in the 
South. Upon the advice of an expelled royal governor, it 
was hoped that the sight of the King’s uniform would en- 
courage the Tories of South Carolina to rise and return their 
province to allegiance. The move was thus purely political; 
it was eccentric to the vital points in the American theatre, 
and contrary to military opinion both in England and in the 
British expeditionary force. General Harvey protested 
against it. In two letters written from Boston about the turn 
of the year Howe objected that such a division of the avail- 
able force might compel him to stand on the defensive 
throughout 1776. 

At the same time these letters of Howe’s show that at this 
stage of the game he was completely convinced of the supreme 
importance of New York and of the Hudson. He goes so far 
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as to insist that, even though Canada could probably be re- 
covered, the enemy could be ‘more distressed’ by seizing 
the river line. 

So matters stood when on November 10 Germaine re- 
placed Dartmouth and shortly afterwards began to take 
counsel with Burgoyne, newly arrived from America. The 
plan of reconquest soon took definite shape. No doubt it 
would have been wiser and more virile to cancel the South- 
ern expedition, but on the other hand Germaine in London 
must have known far better than Howe in Boston the con- 
siderable numbers which would be available for the coming 
campaign. Moreover, being so newly entered into office, he 
may well have hesitated to begin by reversing a decision 
just taken by his predecessor. At all events, the Southern 
decision was allowed to stand. 

There remained the chief point of what was to be done on 
the Hudson. Was Canada to be let go and all efforts con- 
centrated upon the capture of New York and a northward 
move from that point, as Howe had urged, or was the valley 
of the St. Lawrence to be reconquered and used as the base 
for a move southward across Lake Champlain by a second 
force which should at some central point make its junction 
with the northward advance from New York City? 

Upon this capital point, and upon the war in general, Bur- 
goyne was asked to submit a detailed memorandum to the 
Cabinet. This he did under the title of ‘Reflections upon the 
War in America.’ He began by pointing out the advisa- 
bility of supplementing the action of the large men-of-war 
by numbers of small vessels, and went on to note how 
quickly the rebels were accustomed to throw up formidable 
entrenchments — the American was evidently then as now 
capable of bursts of energy surprising to Europeans. He 
justly estimated the efficiency (within its limitations) of the 
American skirmishing tactics and very sensibly recom- 
mended that these tactics should be met by increasing the 
proportion of light infantry in the British forces, for at that 
time there was but one light infantry company in each 
British regiment. 

On the main question of a single or double advance upon 
the Hudson, Burgoyne (contrary to Howe) recommended 
the second, to be prefaced by a reconquest of Canada. He 
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showed that this last operation would be easy enough in 
itself. Even were the rebels in possession of Quebec, as was 
mistakenly believed in England, their hold upon that town 
would not enable them to bar the river to the British war- 
ships and transports. In 1759 a squadron had already pushed 
up the broad river past Quebec, then in the hands of the 
French. Against a single advance northward from New York 
he argued that transport would be difficult and local supplies 
scarce. 

Where evidence is lacking one can always impute motive. 
It is possible to argue that Burgoyne in advocating a double 
advance was acting from self-interest, that he hoped to be 
sent to Canada himself because he thought it would be easier 
for him to outshine and supplant Carleton (whom Germaine 
hated) rather than Howe, the King’s cousin and court 
favorite. Certainly he was what the French call an ‘ar- 
riviste,’ and the British ‘a man on the make.’ Therefore, 
one might say, being an ambitious man he may have done 
his best to enlarge the part to be played by the Northern 
Army. On the other hand, history should never bring in 
guesswork except when compelled. Moreover, the one scrap 
of evidence bearing on the matter points in the other direc- 
tion. As late as February, ’77 (when Burgoyne had already 
spent the campaigning season of ’76 in Canada and was 
again returned to England), King George writes to North 
that ‘... Germaine will to-morrow propose Clinton for 
Canada and Burgoyne to join Howe...’ showing that even 
at that late day Burgoyne was by no means identified with 
the Canadian army. Accordingly we may set aside the ques- 
tion of self-interest and consider Burgoyne’s plan on its 
merits. 

Since the advance from Canada was, in the event, to end 
in failure, historians have ever since been tempted to say 
that such a plan was faulty from the first. This sort of 
temptation, however, is one of the well-known traps for 
historical judgment. It cannot too often be repeated that 
before a man can fairly judge the past he must resolutely 
strip himself of that which he knows, but which a con- 
temporary could not know, and must consider decisions and 
events only as the men of the time (ignorant like all men of 
the future) could themselves consider them. With this in 
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mind it will at once appear that there was much to be said in 
favor of Burgoyne’s plan. 

First, as to what he says of the difficulties of transport for 
a single concentrated advance from New York City alone; 
of course if we make his words mean that he could not see 
the advantages of the vast Hudson, then what he says is 
merely absurd. On the other hand, the value of that river 
must have been as clear to him as to every one else. It was 
the whole basis of every variant of the scheme upon which 
he had been asked to advise. 

Since we are forced to guess, we are probably safe in as- 
suming that what he had in mind was something like this: 
‘No matter how much use is made of water carriage, some 
land transport there must be — wagons, horses, not only 
for them, but for the artillery, etc. If our recent experience 
in Boston has taught us anything, it is that sufficient horses 
and wagons will be difficult and probably impossible to pro- 
cure upon the spot. They are extremely bulky and difficult 
to bring overseas. It is therefore wise not to try to ac- 
cumulate too many of them at one point such as New York, 
especially since a large number of horses and carts can un- 
doubtedly be had in Canada and will therefore be available 
to an army based upon that Province.’ 

Such an argument is not entirely conclusive. It seems to 
underrate the importance of the great river, and perhaps it 
really does underrate it. But it is certainly not absurd. The 
scarcity of available land transport may well have been a 
fact. For instance, it is not entirely irrelevant to our sub- 
ject that only one of the great families of New York City — 
the Beekmans — possessed a coach (which was borrowed 
for the inaugural procession of each new governor), and this 
they successfully hid under the hay in a barn throughout the 
entire British occupation! Certainly a town possessed of 
but a single coach‘cannot have been a promising place to go 
looking for scores of wagons suitable for military transport. 

As to the second point, the scarcity of local supplies, Bur- 
goyne was undoubtedly right. It was an obvious advantage 
that a part of the British army should be able to tap what- 
ever surplus foodstuffs might be available in Canada, and it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that such supplies would be 
considerable. There was also the possibility of Canadian 
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recruitment. For nearly a century British soldiers in 
America had become only too well acquainted with the value 
of the Canadian in war. If the event was to prove that Bur- 
goyne erred as to the amount of supplies and the number of 
men Canada would furnish, nevertheless his calculation was 
in itself an entirely reasonable one. 

There was one man in America not consulted whose ad- 
vice would have been worth taking, not only upon the war 
in general, but especially on all matters connected with 
Canada, where Burgoyne had never been. I mean Carleton, 
the Governor of that province — a remarkable man whose 
character I shall estimate in due course. He could have told 
the Colonial Secretary that as far as Canadian recruitment 
went there was little to hope for. But between him and 
Germaine there was an old and bitter quarrel. 

Still a third point, and one which Burgoyne’s ‘Reflec- 
tions’ do not seem to have raised, was the difficulty of mov- 
ing an army across the narrow watershed between the south- 
ern end of Lake Champlain and the Upper Hudson. But if 
this objection was made, it was doubtless replied that armies 
had been repeatedly moved across this particular terrain. 
In the Seven Years’ War, Abercromby had taken no less 
than sixteen thousand men, and artillery as well, in his ill- 
fated attack on Ticonderoga. With a force of eleven thou- 
sand, five hundred — also provided with guns — Amherst 
had successfully attacked the same fortress, and after taking 
it had penetrated even deeper into the wilderness; ascending 
the Mohawk, gaining Lake Ontario, and thence descending 
the St. Lawrence, shooting the rapids of that river with ten 
thousand men at his back. While it was true that these ex- 
peditions had been made with the codperation of the colo- 
nists now in rebellion, still these last were known to be far 
from unanimous, and furthermore a certain amount of aid, 
however slight, from the Canadians might now be counted 
upon. 

it could be urged that a joint advance from the north as 
well as from the south, as Burgoyne proposed, was faulty 
in that it gave to the American rebels ‘interior lines’: that is, 
their interior position between the two British armies would 
permit them, should they so desire, to draw together in a 
single strong body which might then attack either of their 
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separate opponents before the other could come up. Such a 
concentration might conceivably defeat both British armies 
in succession. 

To this possibility I shall return in connection with Wash- 
ington’s actual decision of August, 1777. For the moment 
it is enough to show how remote was the chance of the 
Americans defeating the British in detail. That the rebel- 
lion had already produced a semblance of an army was in 
itself astonishing. That it could also produce a general in- 
telligent and prompt enough to see his opportunity in time 
to act, and that he should be clothed with authority sufficient 
to make his decision prevail, was even more improbable. If 
so extraordinary an insurrecto chieftain were found, how 
could he give to his haphazard following the numbers, 
. mobility, and high degree of organization, which would en- 
able them to cripple either body of British and German 
veterans? For note that in order to win the game the 
Americans must not only take the offensive, but must also 
destroy at once and for a considerable time the striking 
power of the first of the royal armies they should attack. 
For them merely to hold their first opponent would be worse 
than useless, inasmuch as it would expose them to annihila- 
tion from the advance of the second British force upon their 
rear while the first was still intact in their front. In such 
circumstances a rebel success was out of all reason. In the 
event, no such use of the American interior position was 
made, and (even after the enormous joint blunder Howe and 
Germaine were to commit) it still took a series of chances 
favorable to the Americans to bring about the surrender of 
Burgoyne and the Northern Army. 

To set against the slight danger of giving the Americans 
interior lines, there were two political points — one of real 
importance in connection with an advance overland from 
Canada. The uncertain allegiance of that province made it 
desirable that after it should have been reoccupied the rebel 
forces should then be pushed well to the southward to pre- 
vent their return, and this would be accomplished by an 
advance across the lakes. Moreover, the rebel invaders of 
Canada, if defeated, would naturally retreat up the Riche- 
lieu and across Lake Champlain. Accordingly it would be 
necessary in pursuing them to get control of that lake. 
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Nothing less would secure the province against a renewed 
invasion. Then the flotilla by which that control had been 
gained would at once be available to assist the southward 
operations of the army from Canada. The only alternative, 
that of sending the surplus of the Northern Army around, 
say, to New York by sea, would have meant the expense of 
providing shipping, and also—TI trespass again upon the 
patience of the reader in order to remind him that we are 
here considering a decision taken about the new year of ’76 
— there would be the heavy loss of time involved not only in 
marching the troops from the foot of Lake Champlain back 
to the St. Lawrence, but also in the voyage of at least sixteen 
hundred miles around to New York. 

The second point — of lesser importance, but nevertheless 
mentioned so often in contemporary accounts on both sides 
that it cannot altogether be neglected — was that in and 
around Albany there was a strong Tory group whose aid 
might be counted upon. 

I repeat, then, that Burgoyne’s plan for the reconquest 
of America was sound. Ina century and a half no strategic 
alternative to occupying the line of the Hudson has been 
proposed because none existed. The one point at all doubt- 
ful— the advance southward from Canada — had much 
sound reasoning in its favor and may fairly be considered 
justified as well. George III and his Cabinet could have 
reached no wiser decision. 

It was true, as we have seen, that the diversion to South 
Carolina was an error. It was also true that Germaine, mis- 
judging American conditions, was unduly hopeful as to the 
military value of his different sorts of American auxiliaries. 
We have seen that he was wrong about the Canadians. He 
seems also to have overrated the Indians. And he certainly 
overrated the American Tories. 

This last point is important enough to deserve a word. It 
should be noted that Burgoyne in his letter to Rochford 
says nothing of help to be expected from sucha source. That 
flimsy hope which was to end over and over again in disap- 
pointment he does not encourage. At the same time we 
should remember how natural such a hope was. In the first 
place, the Ministry in London were inevitably subject to 
the delusion common among candidates for election who 
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(since those who seek them out and talk with them are al- 
most entirely their own supporters) tend to think themselves 
more popular than they are and almost always believe that 
they will be elected. In the same way each former royal 
governor of a revolted colony was in touch with his local 
Tories and could hardly help thinking them more important 
than they really were. In the second place, it was inevitable 
that Englishmen should exaggerate the importance of the 
American Tories because in England men naturally thought 
in terms of the ingrained aristocratic feeling of that island. 
Seeing in the revolted colonies a considerable number of the 
rich on the side of the Crown, the English rich fell into the er- 
ror of believing that those American rich men could carry with 
them a corresponding proportion of the masses just as they 
themselves could have done in the England which they knew. 

The fact remains that, although the diversion to South 
Carolina was an error, and so was Germaine’s overestimation 
of his American auxiliaries, nevertheless both were second- 
ary. Far more important were the shortcomings of the com- 
mander-in-chief who was to execute the lion’s share of the 
plan. 

I have said that in October of ’75 Gage had been succeeded 
by William Howe. The new commander had royal blood in 
him, although from over the left, for his mother had been 
a bastard of George I, whose great-grandson, George III, 
never forgot the relationship. Besides his active and credit- 
able career in the army and his cousinship to the King, a 
further reason for his selection was the great popularity of 
his name in America. His eldest brother, Lord George 
Augustus Howe (killed just before Abercromby’s bloody 
repulse from Ticonderoga in 1758), had been greatly be- 
loved by the colonists. The city of Boston had put up a 
monument to him. Accordingly it was hoped that by the 
Americans William Howe would be welcomed and would be 
only tepidly opposed in arms. Instead the slackness turned 
out to be more on his side than on theirs. The rebels merely 
said that ‘America was amazed to see the name of Howe on 
the list of her enemies,’ whereas Howe accepted his command 
in a mood that promised to soften his whole action. He was 
a member of Parliament (for in England it was then pos- 
sible to be at the same time an officer on the active list and 
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an M.P.) and his constituency — Nottingham — was Whig. 
In his recent election speeches he had opposed the policy 
of coercing the colonies and had even gone so far as to say 
that if offered an American command he would refuse it. 
When he found himself selected, he asked anxiously whether 
he had any choice in the matter. Only when told that it was 
the King’s express command that he should go did he ac- 
cept — and then with no heart for the grim business of 
smashing a rebellion with which he sympathized. He was 
no turncoat in his principles, and in his own mind his ac- 
ceptance undoubtedly meant that he hoped to accomplish 
more toward a reconciliation by going than by resigning, 
which was his only alternative. 

At this point I digress to say that several distinguished 
officers — Lord Amherst, the former commander-in-chief in 
America, Lord Effingham, and Admiral Keppel — did re- 
sign, and that the elder Pitt took his son out of the army 
rather than have him serve in such a war. 

To return to Howe: he was personally very brave, as he 
proved once more at Bunker Hill, and at times he showed 
himself a skillful tactician. On the other hand, he was not 
only, like most gentlemen of his time, a man of pleasure — 
Judge Jones, the New York Tory, says he cared for nothing 
but ‘... the faro table, the play house, the dancing assembly 
and Mrs. Loring...’ his handsome American mistress. He 
was also a lover of his ease. Although his youth had been 
noted for activity and dash — at thirty he had led Wolfe’s. 
forlorn hope up the entrenched cliff path at Quebec and al- 
though during the peace he had been among the pioneers in 
the British service to experiment with agile companies of 
light infantry — now at forty-six (unlike his light companies) 
he was grown fat and lazy. With his large measure of sym- 
pathy for the original aims of the rebels, it was easy for him 
to call laziness political principle, and no matter what he did 
he knew that his favor at Court made it improbable that he 
would be harshly treated. About the time of his removal 
from command, the erratic but able scoundrel Charles Lee, 
who may have known him in America during the Seven 
Years’ War and certainly knew him when a prisoner in New 
York, thus describes him: ‘From my first acquaintance with 
Mr. Howe I liked him. I thought him friendly, candid, good 
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natured, brave and rather sensible. ...He is the most in- 
dolent of mortals... . I believe he scarcely ever read the let- 
ters he signed. .. . You will say that Iam drawing my friend 
Howe in more ridiculous colors than he has yet been repre- 
sented... but this is his real character — he is naturally 
good humored and complacent, but illiterate and ignorant 
to the last degree unless as executive soldier, in which 
capacity he is all fire and activity, brave and cool as Julius 
Cesar — his understanding is, as I have observed before 
rather good than otherwise but was totally confounded and 
stupify’d by the immensity of the task imposed upon him — 
he shut his eyes, fought his battles, drank his bottle, had his 
little whore, advis’d with his counsellors, received his orders 
from North and Germaine, one more absurd than the other, 
... shut his eyes, fought again, and is now I suppose to be 
called to account for acting according to instructions... .’ 

Furthermore, underneath Howe’s usual amiability and 
underneath his contemptuous indifference toward personal 
opposition, there seems to have run a streak of jealousy. 
The evidence for it is mostly rumor, but there are words of 
his own in which he has perhaps revealed enough of himself 
to give to rumor something of substance. 

Nevertheless, in the early months of ’76, before the open- 
ing of the campaign of reconquest, England seemed certain 
of success. An impartial onlooker, knowing the facts of the 
British effort and acquainted with the British plan, would 
certainly have said that, even in going so far as to extend 
secret aid to the insurgents, the French were playing a dan- 
gerous game. The great British army, operating against 
the wisely chosen objective of the Hudson, must surely cut 
through the improvised rebel forces like steel through butter. 
Then, the rebellion being cut in two, the British Govern- 
ment might consider, securely and at leisure, its next move. 


CHAPTER) III 
THE DECISIVE BLOW PREPARED AND SPOILED 


HAVING in the last chapter discussed the British plan of re- 
conquest, I shall now tell, very briefly, how in the course of 
’76, the first stages but only the first stages of the plan were 
completed. In a word, Carleton reoccupied Canada, but was 
able to get control of Lake Champlain only so late in the 
autumn that he judged it best to return to winter quarters 
without attacking Ticonderoga, while Howe took the harbor 
town of New York and several times beat Washington, but 
(believing the rebellion to be on its last legs) failed to go on 
with the original scheme and preferred to operate south- 
westward through New Jersey toward Philadelphia. I shall 
then show how at the outset of ’77 a decisive blow at the 
Hudson was prepared and how that blow (which promised 
almost certain success) was marred by Howe’s abandon- 
ment of the North River for the sake of attacking Philadel- 
phia. 

Before the campaign opened, Vergennes had taken a step 
forward. Whereas his ‘Reflections’ of the end of ’75 had 
been shown to his King and to Maurepas alone, he now, at 
the beginning of March, ’76, worked up their substance in 
another paper intended not only for the King and the 
Premier, but also for the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and (most important of all) the Controller-Gen- 
eral or — as an American would say — the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This paper, entitled ‘Considerations,’ rigorously 
excludes the patriotic tone of the ‘Reflections.’ Obviously 
designed for moderate men, it is a matter-of-fact study of the 
opportunity offered France and Spain by the American re- 
volt. It attempts to show that no line of conduct open to 
the two Crowns will guarantee them against war with Eng- 
land, no matter what the outcome of the conflict in America, 
and especially that too peaceable a course may tempt the 
English to attack. It concludes that, since the colonies have 
not as yet declared themselves independent, it is better for 
France and Spain to gain time. Meanwhile, however, the 
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two Crowns are to encourage the insurgents by means of 
secret aid and promises of future alliance, and are to build 
up their respective fleets. 

To this, the Secretaries of War and of the Navy returned 
favorable answers, moderately worded, indeed, but both of 
them as brief and military as a drill command or a pistol shot. 
Even Turgot, the Controller, amid his long and pompous 
objections based upon the financial shortage and the need 
for social reform, admitted that the fiscal situation was not 
so desperate but that the money for at least a brief war 
might be found. 

Accordingly the thesis of the ‘Considerations’ prevailed. 
Henceforward France, and in her turn Spain as well, would 
actively build up their navies, would secretly aid the colo- 
nists while continuing to talk peace to the English, and would 
watch for an opportunity to strike. The decision left 
Vergennes free to work at disentangling Spain from her lesser 
quarrels with Portugal and the Barbary States; it was neces- 
sary that there should be no such trivial distractions when at 
last the great moment came to face England. 

Meanwhile, across the Atlantic the rebels could do but 
little to parry the great stroke which they knew was pre- 
paring against them. The nucleus of a permanent regular 
force was raised, but the political and financial obstacles to 
its increase could not be got over. The political difficulty 
was that to most Americans it seemed unreasonable to begin 
a revolt against tyranny — of which the most detested tool 
was a standing army -— and then to raise a standing army 
of their own. Nothing is easier to-day than to criticize this 
state of mind and to dwell upon the infinite defects of the 
short-service militia which it fostered. The fact is that the 
state of mind existed and had to be taken into account. The 
Continental Congress could not act with the vigor and au- 
thority of a settled government. It was nothing but an ad- 
visory body existing by consent of the separate colonies. Its 
members, and in general the rebel leaders, were not like 
architects and engineers planning in leisure and security. 
They were more like a motley group of men, swept together 
almost by chance, whose business was to tack up in frantic 
haste and out of whatever material could be found any sort 
of ramshackle building that would stand the weather, work- 
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ing all the time under a storm already severe which promised 
soon to bea hurricane. For them to add to their drastic sup- 
pression of active toryism any further measures which could 
be made to look generally oppressive might so discourage the 
patriots and alienate the great majority of neutrals as to 
bring down the whole flimsy structure of the rebellion. If 
there was an element of weakness in their decision there was 
also the best of knowledge of the political realities about 
them. Furthermore, there was the financial difficulty. The 
Congress had no power to tax. 

Nevertheless the momentum of the rebellion, together 
with the ability of its leaders and especially of Washington, 
was enough to bring the British police operation at Boston to 
an ignominious close. In the American camp it was well 
known that the British meant to go. In a letter written 
during the winter we find Washington’s adjutant-general, 
Gates, saying, ‘The folly of attacking the head of the snake 
Howe now sees and wants only a plausible opportunity to 
change his ground.’ The metaphor is not flattering to the 
writer’s fellow rebels, but the thought is clear. However, 
hampered as he was by the want of shipping to transport not 
only the local Tories but also a mass of merchandise, the 
property of English merchants, which it was desired to save, 
Howe did not exercise the authority granted him to quit the 
place, but lingered on through the winter of ’75-’76 until 
compelled by Washington to get away. 

A single detail of the operation which forced him to evac- 
uate deserves a place here, for it was a foretaste of what was 
to happen again, and with tremendous effect, in the autumn 
of ’77. I mean the power of the American forces largely to 
increase their numbers over a strictly limited period of time. 
Toward the end of February, as Howe in his leisurely way 
was collecting his transports, Washington applied to have all 
the near-by militia sent into his camp for a short term of 
service. Then, while what may be called his striking force 
occupied Dorchester Heights southwest of the town and there 
mounted guns which could play upon the ship channel, the 
American troops in Cambridge (including the newly come 
militiamen) were assembled and held ready to cross the 
Charles River in boats and attack the north shore of the 
peninsula on which Boston stood. Howe judged his numbers 
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insufficient to attack Dorchester Heights and at the same 
time to hold a defensive front of a mile and a half against 
the American militia to the northward. After a few days’ 
hesitation he gave the order to evacuate. Before the Ameri- 
can numbers temporarily present in line he had little choice. 
At the last moment, in the confusion of departure, he even 
found himself obliged to burn a part of his stores and spike 
some of his guns. 

Now came a pause, for from Boston Howe moved not on 
New York as might have been expected, but northward to 
Halifax. 

When this news reached Versailles, Vergennes smiled. He 
could not have known the long-standing British decision to 
go, and he therefore overestimated the change which the 
evacuation would make in their plan. At the same time he 
fully appreciated the moral effect of such a check, and the 
delay which so distant a retreat must impose upon the 
summer’s campaign. 

It was true that Halifax was the only harbor north of 
Florida still in British hands and that some resistance might 
have been made to a landing at or near New York. But on 
the other hand, Howe had nine thousand men, probably 
enough with the help of the fleet to have taken and held the 
town and certainly enough to have held Staten Island or a 
foothold in Long Island from which the campaign could have 
been begun without loss of time. Moreover, some local sup- 
plies could probably have been obtained, the provision ships 
of the army could have followed him to New York as easily as 
to Halifax, and finally Nova Scotia had already been stripped 
of its small amount of available provisions to feed the 
British troops in Boston the winter before. Accordingly, 
having left Boston about the middle of March and sailed 
away six hundred miles northward from the theatre of opera- 
tions, Howe was compelled by want of provisions to remain 
there throughout April, May, and into June — often at his 
wits’ end to feed his army from day to day. It was therefore 
on the St. Lawrence that the reconquest was begun. 

In Canada everything was dominated by the personality 
of Guy Carleton. Since it is to this Irish gentleman — he 
was of an old family in the County Down — that England 
owes the retention of all that the Revolution left of her 
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empire in North America, it is strange that his name is not 
greater in her history. He was an extraordinary man. A 
soldier of long and honorable service, it is by his statesman- 
ship in Canada that he most deserves remembrance. Al- 
though an Irish Protestant, and therefore belonging to a 
body more bitter against Rome than any in the world, he had 
the wisdom to see that Canada could be governed only by 
complete toleration. From an England in which there was no 
cry more popular than ‘No Popery,’ his influence obtained 
for the devout Canadians the Quebec Act, which assured 
them not only the French civil law, but also the virtual es- 
tablishment of their religion. The standing orders of the 
British army when serving in Roman Catholic countries to 
stand at attention and uncover to the Host when it passed 
on the street were rigorously enforced. The indulgence of 
Carleton in hearing and granting the petitions of individual 
Canadians was so great that the British officers there com- 
plained of the insolence of the poorer Canadians, who when- 
ever the smallest disagreement arose at once raised the cry, 
‘I'll go and tell General Carleton.’ 

When the rebellion first broke out, Carleton found that 
he had overestimated the degree of actual military assistance 
which his own great popularity among the Canadians could 
obtain from them. For this miscalculation, however, he 
more than atoned by his extraordinary exertions in the suc- 
cessful defense of Quebec. Indeed had it not been for his 
policy and personality the Canadians might very well have 
gone over to the rebels in a body. 

When his reénforcements of regulars began to arrive in the 
spring of ’76, Sir Guy (for the King had knighted him for his 
defense of Quebec) had an easy game toplay. The Americans 
at once raised the siege of Quebec. 

When the relief of Quebec was reported to Vergennes as a 
great triumph, he drily remarked that France ought to fear 
the English far less now that they had achieved a base of 
operations on the North American continent. Should they 
lose all foothold on the mainland they would be far more 
likely, in their shame and despair, to try to recoup them- 
selves by the easy conquest of the rich Caribbean sugar 
islands of France or the West Indian colonies of Spain. 

As the Canadian campaign developed, it began to appear 
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that Carleton was by no means a commander after Ger- 
maine’s own heart. In dealing with the insecurely based 
rebel invaders his two leading ideas were: first, extreme cau- 
tion in the actual military operations; second, a persistent 
effort to kill the rebellion by kindness to prisoners. Of this 
last policy I shall in its place give but a single instance. 
Probably it was connected in his mind with an unwilling- 
ness to annihilate the American forces. Perhaps to this end 
he forbade Burgoyne, who commanded one of the two col- 
umns into which the British army in Canada had been 
divided, to attack the retreating invaders until he should 
have been supported by the other column. Without this re- 
straint it was thought that Burgoyne might have cut off and 
wiped out the miserable remnant of the invasion. As it was, 
this remnant, disorganized and rotten with smallpox, was 
just able to escape — the fiery Arnold, with a gesture char- 
acteristic of him, being the last to quit Canadian soil. 

Having thus easily cleared Canada, Carleton now found 
himself checked by the American flotilla which controlled 
Lake Champlain. Without the command of the lake he could 
not advance. Indeed, even had not an American returned 
from Canada, a few resolute men on the little American 
armed ships would have been enough to compel delay. 

The summer was therefore spent in the hastiest possible 
construction of a fleet. For this purpose Carleton was lucky 
enough to have at hand a British naval officer, Lieutenant 
Shank, of extraordinary cleverness and energy. In the 
summer of 774 Shank had invented the centreboard boat. 
He now made such astonishing speed that one of his chief 
vessels, on which only sixteen shipwrights had worked, was in 
action on the lake within twenty-eight days after her keel 
was laid! Even with such miracles of speed, it was not until 
October that Carleton was able to attack the American 
flotilla and not until November that, after defeating it and 
destroying most of its vessels, he was able to reach Crown 
Point with his army. He was now within fifteen miles of 
Ticonderoga, but on finding the strong works of that place 
garrisoned by no less than twelve or thirteen thousand men 
he withdrew his army, recrossed Lake Champlain, and went 
into winter quarters in Canada. 

Already in August, Carleton’s enemy, Germaine, had per- 
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suaded the King to order him back to Quebec, directing 
him to detach Burgoyne, or any other officer whom he might 
choose, in order to operate southward from the lakes and 
join hands with Howe. But this letter never reached Canada 
that season, for the ship which carried it (although she three 
times entered the Gulf of the St. Lawrence) was not able to 
make Quebec and returned to England without landing her 
despatches. 

Carleton’s decision to retire without attacking Ticonder- 
oga deserves examination. It is said that the eager Bur- 
goyne favored an assault or at least a strong feint to test the 
strength of the Americans. Certainly Phillips, the no less 
eager commander of the artillery, wrote to Burgoyne com- 
plaining bitterly of Carleton’s ‘sloth’ and saying,‘ ... there 
is neither reconnoitring post or scout sent forward, but as 
the whim of a drunken indian prevails. ... We terminate the 
campaign ill.’ On the other hand, we have already seen that 
the Americans had no less than twelve or thirteen thousand 
men in the fortress, whereas Carleton, although his troops 
were of better quality, had a lesser number of regulars. Even 
Phillips, in the letter quoted above, goes on to confess that 
he ‘...never was of opinion to attack the entrenchments 
seriously,’ but only of demonstrating against the American 
land communications in the hope of frightening them out of 
their strong position. Moreover, it would have been a 
serious thing to have been caught by an early cold snap so far 
from shelter. The Northern winter might have wiped out 
Carleton’s unacclimated force as the Russian winter of 1812 
wiped out Napoleon’s Grand Army. Neither Burgoyne nor 
Phillips had ever been through a Canadian winter as Carle- 
ton had. 

During the summer Carleton had gone on with his policy 
of kindness, not to say indulgence, to prisoners. After his 
victory on Lake Champlain he ordered the wounded Ameri- 
cans cared for as were his own troops. Then he collected his 
unwounded prisoners on board his flagship and stood them 
all a drink of grog. After which he made them a friendly 
little speech, praising their bravery and regretting only that 
it had not been shown in the service of their lawful sovereign, 
and offered to send them all home should they give their 
word not to serve again until exchanged. General Water- 
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bury, of Connecticut, he took down into his own cabin, and 
when he found that officer was acting under a commission 
signed, not by the Revolutionary Congress, but by the law- 
ful Governor (Trumbull) of Connecticut, he shook Water- 
bury by the hand and said that that which was a crime in 
Trumbull was but an error in Waterbury whose duty lay to 
his legitimate superior. 

Upon the American temperament this kind of thing had a 
great success — so much so that, when these prisoners reached 
Ticonderoga in the boats which Carleton furnished them, 
they sang his praises so heartily that the American com- 
mand did not dare let them come ashore for fear that the rank 
and file of the garrison, when they heard the story, would re- 
fuse to go on fighting such a friendly opponent. Indeed, one 
highly intelligent man on the side of the United States gave 
it as his opinion that, had the other royal commanders 
imitated Carleton, the success of the American cause would 
have been very doubtful. 

Phillips had written to Burgoyne, ‘I do really believe that 
Howe’s army will take the post of Crown Point when we 
leave it.’ In this he was mistaken. Far from being near 
Crown Point, Howe had never reached Peekskill. He had 
not even passed the Croton River. To his operations — 
skillful enough tactically, but inexcusably slow —I now 
turn. 

Sailing from Halifax June 11, Howe reached New York 
Harbor on the 29th and landed on Staten Island, still hoping 
to end the rebellion by negotiation rather than by arms. 
The slenderness of this hope was shown by a political decision 
of the greatest importance taken by the Continental Con- 
gress on the day after his landing — I mean the Declaration 
of Independence. Staten Island had been occupied by 
Howe’s original nine thousand men from Boston. But 
throughout the month of July, the transports carrying the 
British and German reénforcements kept coming in, and by 
the first of August Clinton returned, after being repulsed 
from Charleston, South Carolina, bringing up Howe’s num- 
bers to about twenty-five thousand rank and file —a total 
with non-commissioned officers and officers of nearly 
thirty thousand. Most of August, however, had gone by be- 
fore Howe moved. 
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The Americans had been so sure that New York would be 
the next point attacked that they had begun entrenching 
there even before the fall of Boston, and the main American 
army under Washington — some eighteen thousand rank 
and file — was now in and around the town. The position, 
however, was a very rat-trap for the defense. Politically 
Washington was compelled to fight for what was already the 
third city in America. In the face of the British fleet, Ameri- 
can troops on Long Island were in danger of being cut off. 
And yet to leave Brooklyn Heights unoccupied was to leave 
open a point whence British cannon could command the city. 
The dilemma was perfect and Washington could get no right 
solution. He ended by occupying the Heights and thereby 
gave Howe an opportunity of crushing the American cause 
at a single blow. 

Howe on his side had come to the correct tactical decision 
of trusting to flank movements. Bunker Hill had convinced 
him of the unwisdom of frontal attacks upon entrenchments 
manned by American marksmen. This lesson once learned, 
with his present superiority not only in quality but now in 
numbers as well, there was nothing to stop him except his 
own inactivity. The Americans on Long Island were badly 
thrashed, and only a night of fog which concealed their 
movements, together with an easterly wind which kept the 
British frigates out of the East River, permitted their re- 
treat to Manhattan Island. Thereafter through September, 
October, and the first half of November the same situation 
was repeated over and over again, first on Manhattan Is- 
land, then northward up the peninsula between Long Island 
Sound and the Hudson. Fort Washington, on the heights 
which form the northwest part of Manhattan Island, was 
stormed and its garrison of two thousand men annihilated. 
The garrison of Fort Lee, opposite Fort Washington on the 
New Jersey shore, escaped a like fate only by hasty retreat 
westward across the Hackensack. Thereupon Washington, 
who had withdrawn northward behind the Croton, slipped 
across the Hudson despite the British frigates in that river 
and joined the troops from Fort Lee in a retreat southwest- 
ward across New Jersey. 

It was now late in November, but even so the leisurely 
Howe had the game completely in his hands. With twenty 
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thousand men he could easily have taken the Highlands of 
the Hudson, defended as they were by half that number of 
Americans. Instead he decided, or rather allowed his ad- 
vance-guard commander, the energetic political turncoat, 
Cornwallis, to decide for him, that it would be better to 
pursue Washington. Time after time his slowness had per- 
mitted the latter to save the fast-dwindling rebel army, 
which was now again allowed to escape. However, when 
Washington finally crossed the Delaware, it was with but 
three thousand men at his back. The fire which the rebel- 
lion had lit was almost put out. 

Meanwhile, far away amid the pomp and the amazing 
etiquette of gorgeous Versailles, the news of the defeat of 
Washington’s uncouth army had struck Vergennes a terrific 
blow. Throughout the spring and summer the French For- 
eign Secretary had made great progress. From the beginning 
of May Louis XVI had been secretly aiding the Americans 
with money. Since the end of June an agent of the Congress, 
Silas Deane, had arrived in Paris. Vergennes had seen him 
and had heard from his lips that the colonies would soon de- 
clare their independence from Great Britain. Meanwhile 
there had arisen in France a clamor for war. Men began to 
say that at such a time a man like the active and brilliant 
Choiseul should be Premier, and Maurepas was blamed, not 
altogether justly, as a pacifist. Soon after the middle of 
August Deane’s forecast had been borne out by the news 
of the Declaration of Independence. For the moment the 
political philosophy of the document (which within a little 
over a decade was to sprout such a crop of dragons’ teeth for 
the Kings of Europe) roused no echo in French official 
opinion. Nevertheless, its immediate importance in that it 
showed the Americans unterrified by the great effort of 
England to subdue them; this, I say, was appreciated to the 
full. 

Vergennes judged that the time was ripe. Through the 
last days of August, just as (by an irony of fate) the Hessians 
and the redcoats of Howe were landing on Long Island and 
victoriously sweating forward toward Brooklyn, the French 
Foreign Secretary was writing out a new memorandum for 
the King. As usual, he wrote it in his own hand, but this 
time in a handwriting clearer and more firm than was his 
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custom — the handwriting of a man now completely at 
home in his subject and therefore moving with ease from one 
point to another. He proposed war. 

After running over once more the injuries received by 
France from England, he trotted out again the spectre of 
another English attack. As usual, he professed to find the 
chances of this increased by the turn events were taking in 
America. He went on to show that England’s old resource of 
buying up allies to start a war on the Continent against 
France was now ruled out. Russia was too far off to attack 
France with effect. Austria was France’s ally, and was, more- 
over, so balanced against Frederick the Great of Prussia that 
neither of them was likely to move. Another old enemy, the 
Republic of Holland, was now in decay, and was besides the 
rival of England for maritime trade. At the same time Ver- 
gennes said that the moment was critical and that a prompt 
decision must be made, for delay might be dangerous. 

Louis XVI took up this document in Council on the last 
day of August. Turgot was no longer at the Treasury and 
not an opposing voice was raised. Aranda, the Spanish 
Ambassador to France, always full of fight, was delighted. 
His country had just refused point-blank a request made by 
the British Ambassador that she should follow the example 
of Portugal and close her ports to American ships. At the 
same time, in spite of the anger roused by Portuguese at- 
tacks upon Spanish territory in South America, Spain had 
allowed herself to be persuaded against attacking Portugal 
in Europe, since this might bring on a general European war 
to the detriment of France. On receipt of the French mem- 
orandum of August 31, Madrid replied, still with a little 
hesitation, but nevertheless indicating strongly her willing- 
ness to challenge England in arms. Vergennes saw the re- 
ward of all his patience and patriotism about to fall into his 
hand. 

He was soon undeceived. Although at the end of Septem- 
ber rumors had been flying about Nantes that Howe had 
been defeated with loss, about the middle of October the 
true news came. Not Howe but Washington was beaten, 
and the fall of New York was expected hour by hour. 

The Court was at Versailles when the blow fell, but was 
preparing to go down to Fontainebleau for the hunting. At 
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that place, with the great forest trees all around, Vergennes 
set down for the King the necessity of calling a halt. He 
slipped it in unobtrusively as a side remark in a letter dis- 
cussing the answer to be made to Spain’s reply to the war- 
like paper of August 31. Moreover, he minimized the news, 
saying (as he had said when he learned of the relief of Que- 
bec), that France ought to fear the English more when 
wandering upon the seas than when they were deeply en- 
meshed upon the North American continent. They were 
now, he said, sure to exhaust themselves. Also the active 
preparation of the French and Spanish fleets should con- 
tinue. Nevertheless he marked a halt, and he was right. 
There was no longer any hurry. 

Meanwhile the low ebb of the American cause, together 
with the hope of crushing Washington as that commander 
retreated southwestward across New Jersey, had driven 
from Howe’s mind his original objective, the Hudson. In- 
deed, if we regard the matter as history should always be 
regarded — that is, by putting from us our knowledge of 
what followed and by looking at events as a contemporary 
would have seen them — we shall, I think, conclude that the 
British commander was right. It is a military axiom that a 
good chance of annihilating the enemy’s main army should 
be preferred to geographical considerations. 

Now in mid-December came a pause. Howe may have 
simply decided to go into winter quarters. To keep the field 
throughout the winter months was clean contrary to the 
leisurely spirit of eighteenth-century war. In locating his 
cantonments he first planned to extend them no farther than 
Brunswick. However, the New Jersey men, seeing the royal 
cause winning, began to come in to swear allegiance. To pro- 
tect them from the rebels it seemed desirable to extend the 
front. Furthermore, looking southwestward across the 
Delaware, Howe was already seduced by his nearness: to 
Philadelphia (the largest American city and the ‘rebel 
capital’). He seems even to have had some intention of ad- 
vancing upon it in the dead of winter as soon as the Dela- 
ware should be frozen. Probably he himself did not know 
what he would do. As Christmas approached, it was ex- 
cusable to believe that the rebellion might collapse alto- 
gether. If this were true, then strategical considerations 
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would cease to have meaning, and consequently there would 
be an end to the paramount importance of the Hudson. 
Whatever he thought and whatever he intended, Howe had 
certainly forgotten the North River, and in occupying New 
Jersey he certainly committed the error of overextension. 
His left he pushed as far as Trenton. 

Meanwhile Clinton and six thousand men went off to 
take and hold the island of Rhode Island as a base for an 
advance upon Boston the next spring. And the misfortunes 
of the Americans were completed by the capture of Major- 
General Charles Lee, who had imprudently separated him- 
self from his troops. 

At the same time there had already begun between Ger- 
maine and Howe a complicated exchange of letters through 
which I must drag the reader notwithstanding the difficulty 
of following the complicated thread of active overseas cor- 
respondence a century and a half ago. For out of that cor- 
respondence came the blunder which jeopardized the British 
campaign of ’77, and with the loss of that campaign de- 
termined ultimately the loss of the war and the independence 
of the United States. 

For the sake of clearness I anticipate by saying that the 
blunder consisted, first, in Howe’s gradually chopping 
around, between October, ’76, and April, ’77, from his 
original plan of moving up the Hudson to that of attacking 
Philadelphia; and, second, in Germaine’s permitting this 
change of plan while at the same time he sent Burgoyne 
southward from Canada, binding that officer (with his smaller 
force) by strict orders to go through with his part of the 
original scheme which Howe (with the main British army) 
had now abandoned. 

Those unfamiliar with the depths to which a bad com- 
mand can sink will think such a thing hardly possible. To 
the manner in which it actually occurred I now turn. 

On October 9, while still on Manhattan Island, Howe 
had written to Germaine reiterating his original idea of 
beginning the next campaign by ‘. . . opening a communica- 
tion with Canada in the first instance,’ that is, by seizing the 
Hudson. Later in the same letter he had twice referred to 
this move as his ‘primary object.’ The Hudson once oc- 
cupied, there was to be an attack upon the ‘heart of the re- 
bellion’ in New England. 
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On November 30, when the American cause had ebbed 
still lower with the fall of Fort Washington and the retreat of 
the American remnant across New Jersey, Howe wrote a 
second letter in which he proposed a division of forces. 
From Halifax he had happily and fervently expressed his 
‘utter amazement’ at the number of troops raised by Ger- 
maine for the campaign of ’76. He now seems to have satis- 
fied himself that the Minister’s powers of recruitment were 
unlimited. He therefore asked for a reénforcement of no less 
than fifteen thousand (which he calculated would raise his 
effective numbers to thirty-five thousand rank and file even 
after the losses of the campaign); he still suggested an ad- 
vance up the Hudson by ten thousand, leaving five thou- 
sand in and around Manhattan, but added to ita move from 
Rhode Island against Boston by another ten thousand, 
leaving two thousand in garrison at the Rhode Island base. 
Meanwhile eight thousand men were to cover New Jersey 
and check Washington, and (here the name of the fatal city 
first creeps timidly into his despatches) these eight thousand 
were ‘to give a jealousy’ — that is, to threaten rather than 
to attack Philadelphia. Although these numbers were not 
furnished, nevertheless, for the convenience of the reader 
in following the working of Howe’s mind, I add a table: 


To attack Albany from New York............. 10,000 
Movhold sNews VOrkrcacrestoecen ices cite erate ete 5,000 
Motalvonstheaudsonecerrertercrerereerre ratte 15,000 
To attack Boston from Rhode Island........... 10,000 
MRorholdsRhodevsland ssa. se. eee eee ae 2,000 
MotaluinvNewsbngland: seems 12,000 
Total on Hudson and New England............. 27,000 
To cover New Jersey and threaten Philadelphia........ 8,000 
Grand total, <:ssc0.csice nsec usls plas rece eon 35,000 


The numbers assigned (on paper) to Howe’s southwestern 
front are still less than a fourth — to be accurate 22.8 per 
cent — of those for which he asks. Nearly a half — just 
under 43 per cent — are still assigned to New York City and 
the Hudson. On the face of this letter of November 30, it 
might be said that the Hudson still remained first in his 
thoughts. If so, he did not remain long of this mind. 

The fact is that, in the intervals of his devotion to 
‘,..the faro table, the play house, the dancing assembly, 
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and Mrs. Loring’ (to all of which amusements he had doubt- 
less returned with a zest sharpened by the comparative 
asceticism of several months’ active campaigning), Howe’s 
intentions were swinging around more and more toward 
Philadelphia as a boat at anchor swings lazily to a changing 
tide. 

Given the situation and the arguments with which he later 
sought to justify his new decision, it is easy to reconstruct the 
images which floated through his mind. Since November 
30, Washington and his handful had retreated behind the 
Delaware, Lee had been captured, Rhode Island taken with- 
out resistance, and in general the rebellion had reached its 
lowest ebb. That after so many reverses the American 
yokels might rally was out of all reason. Beat Washington 
and all would be over. And where could Washington be 
more surely brought to battle than in defense of Phila- 
delphia? Moreover, it had by this time occurred either to 
Howe or to his advisers that even Germaine’s powers of re- 
cruitment might have a limit, and therefore that the num- 
bers necessary for executing the ambitious scheme out- 
lined on November 30 might not be forthcoming. 

Accordingly on December 20, Howe wrote a third letter. 
In this he suggested that, if the numbers available for ’77 
should not equal those for which he had asked, he might 
stand on the defensive both on Rhode Island and around 
New York City, where he proposed keeping only three 
thousand effective rank and file, and make no offensive move 
other than to use ten thousand men in attacking Phila- 
delphia. A better brain would have remembered that New 
York was important chiefly as the gateway to the Hudson 
and that Rhode Island had been occupied expressly as a 
jumping-off place from which to attack Boston. But Howe’s 
mind was incapable of thinking things through. The limita- 
tions of Philadelphia as an objective have already been dis- 
cussed. Let it here suffice, that to expect a decision by at- 
tacking that city was justified only on the assumption that 
the rebellion was at its last gasp. 

That this was the case was soon disproved by events. Be- 
fore Howe’s letter of November 30 reached England, and 
while that of December 20 was beginning its voyage across 
the Atlantic, Washington moved. Howe’s detachment at 
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Trenton was composed of Germans. That they should have 
been selected, instead of British troops, for so exposed a post 
was due to the military etiquette of the time — in the regu- 
lar order of precedence they had a right to the left of the 
line of which it would have been an insult to have deprived 
them. On Christmas Eve Washington brought his ragged 
handful across the Delaware, surprised Trenton at dawn, 
and wiped out its garrison. He then avoided the British 
counter-stroke, fell upon a British detachment at Princeton, 
almost annihilated it as well, and entrenched himself at 
Morristown. Howe thereupon abandoned almost all of New 
Jersey, holding only Amboy and Brunswick and allowing 
Washington to hold the general line, Peekskill-Morristown-— 
Newark, unmolested throughout the rest of the winter. By 
all of which the Americans were so encouraged that five 
thousand militia appeared out of nowhere, as it were, and 
demonstrated against the British post at Kingsbridge on the 
northeast corner of Manhattan Island. Washington’s bold 
and successful stroke was enough to tide the American cause 
over the winter. 

Incidentally, it was also enough to knock the bottom out of 
Howe’s new plan of operations. Since the rebellion was still 
showing signs of life, the thing to do would have been to re- 
turn to the Hudson, for I repeat that only by holding the 
line of that river could the country be systematically reduced. 
But, as we shall see, Howe learned no wisdom. 

But if Howe had forgotten the Hudson, Vergennes had 
not. I have said that even after Long Island, the armament 
of the French and Spanish fleets was still being pushed. Also 
the policy of secret aid was not only continued; it was in- 
tensified. Deane was seeing the subordinates of the French 
Foreign Office daily; indeed, the agent of the Congress was 
actually embarrassed by the number of soldiers of fortune 
desiring to volunteer. Vergennes’ active and talented agent 
Beaumarchais (at the head of the fictitious house of Rodrigo 
Hortalez and Company) was quietly receiving official funds, 
together with huge supplies of war material from the French 
arsenals, and shipping them across the Atlantic. Reports of 
the firmness of the Americans and the difficulty of supplying 
the British armies were being transmitted, not only to 
Madrid, but also to Versailles by the Spanish Ambassador 
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in London, the experienced Prince de Masserano. On No- 
vember 14, ’76, already identifying Burgoyne with the 
army from Canada, Vergennes was writing: ‘The success 
would be most complete if General Burgoyne was to suc- 
ceed in passing the Lakes before the end of the season and 
in making himself master of Albany and the course of the 
Hudson.’ And on December 2, Beaumarchais wrote to him 
in glee, ‘After all Carleton’s successes, here he is back at 
Quebec. A fine campaign indeed!’ 

Meanwhile Burgoyne had for the second time returned 
to England, where he landed before December 13. On Jan- 
uary 1, 77, before the news from Trenton had come in, he 
went off to Bath to drink the waters and entertain himself 
in the fashionable society of that resort. At this time he may 
have shared in the disfavor with which Carleton’s caution 
and failure to attack Ticonderoga were looked upon by Ger- 
maine, for although he, Burgoyne, had himself been for 
showing more dash, nevertheless he took it upon himself to 
defend Carleton’s conduct. That he secretly intrigued 
against Carleton it is not necessary to suppose, for in Ger- 
maine’s letter of August, ’76, which had never reached 
Canada, he himself had already been suggested to command 
the expedition to the southward. However, he was cer- 
tainly at no time out of favor with the King, for as early as 
December 13, when he had just landed, George III is found 
writing to North, ‘Burgoyne may command the corps to be 
sent from Canada to Albany.’ Early in January the London 
‘Chronicle’ announced, ‘Yesterday morning his Majesty 
took an outing on horseback in Hyde Park upwards of an 
hour, attended by General Burgoyne.’ To the King and to 
Germaine he made no secret of his zeal and his desire to be 
actively employed, and that seems to have been all. To 
Germaine, raging against Carleton and unsuccessfully urg- 
ing the King to recall him altogether, Burgoyne was just the 
instrument he desired. 

On January 14, still before the news from Trenton had 
come, Germaine sat down to answer Howe’s letter of No- 
vember 30, which had been for a fortnight on his table. As 
Howe had foreseen, the Minister denied him the fifteen 
thousand reénforcements for which he had asked, proposing 
to send only seventy-eight hundred. The weak side of Ger- 
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maine’s character came out strongly in the manner of his 
refusal. Instead of saying that it was impossible or un- 
necessary to furnish the number desired, the Minister fenced 
with Howe’s words like a third-rate lawyer. The commander 
of the expeditionary force having asked for a total of thirty- 
five thousand, his chief answered that, instead of fifteen 
thousand, seventy-eight hundred fresh men would bring him 
up to the number desired. The only justification for this 
statement would have been a sublime disregard of ail Howe’s. 
losses throughout ’76 — his permanent casualties, his sick, 
and his losses in prisoners taken by the rebels! Given Ger- 
maine’s own army service, so childish a genuine misunder- 
standing is out of the question. His letter was therefore 
a pettifogging — and utterly transparent and pointless — 

piece of trickery, which could deceive no one. 

Germaine’s letter of January 14 took seven weeks to cross 
the Atlantic and was received by Howe in New York on 
March g. Naturally he was furious. What was more im- 
portant than his anger was his very reasonable assumption 
that, since he was to be only sparingly reénforced, therefore 
his third plan of operations (which he had prepared in case 
of a want of numbers sufficient for the elaborate scheme of 
November 30) would be approved. This reduced plan he had 
suggested in his letter of December 20 (which letter had not 
yet reached Germaine when the latter wrote his despatch of 
January 14), and the reader will remember that the gist of it 
was to attack Philadelphia and stand on the defensive else- 
where. 

The difficulty of picking one’s way through such a fog of 
dates makes one vividly understand the confusion about to 
overtake the British generals. 

Meanwhile the second element out of which that con- 
fusion was to fume up was being distilled in England be- 
tween Germaine and Burgoyne. The latter had not been 
spending his whole time idling over the Bath waters. It is 
perhaps a part of the ‘democratic complex’ to think that a 
man of fashion must be a nincompoop. Having been asked 
to draw up for the King and Cabinet a memorandum on the 
use to be made of the Canadian army in 1777, Burgoyne ably 
complied as follows: 
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Thoughts for Conducting the War from the Side of Canada 

When the last ships came from Quebec, a report prevailed in 
Canada, said to have been founded upon positive evidence, that 
the rebels had laid the keels of several large vessels at Skenes- 
borough and Ticonderoga, and were resolved to exert their ut- 
most powers, to construct a new and formidable fleet during the 
winter. 

I will not, however, give credit to their exertions, in such a 
degree as to imagine the King’s troops will be prevented passing 
Lake Champlain early in the summer, but will suppose the opera- 
tions of the army to begin from Crown Point. 

But as the present means to form effectual plans is to lay down 
every possible difficulty, I will suppose the enemy in great force 
at Ticonderoga; the different works there are capable of ad- 
mitting twelve thousand men. 

I will suppose him also to occupy Lake George with a consid- 
erable naval strength, in order to secure his retreat, and after- 
wards to retard the campaign; and it is natural to expect that he 
will take measures to block up the roads from Ticonderoga to 
Albany by the way of Skenesborough, by fortifying the strong 
ground at different places, and thereby obliging the King’s army 
to carry a weight of artillery with it, and by felling trees, breaking 
bridges, and other obvious impediments, to delay, though he 
should not have power or spirit finally to resist, its progress. 

The enemy thus disposed upon the side of Canada, it is to be 
considered what troops will be necessary, and what disposition of 
them will be most proper to prosecute the campaign with vigor 
and effect. 

I humbly conceive the operating army (I mean exclusively of 
the troops left for the security of Canada) ought not to consist of 
less than 8000 regulars, rank and file. The artillery required in 
the memorandums of General Carleton, a corps of watermen, 
2000 Canadians, including hatchet-men and other workmen, and 
1000 or more savages. 

It is to be hoped that the reénforcement and the victualling 
ships may all be ready to sail from the Channel and from Corke 
on the last day of March. I am persuaded that to sail with a fleet 
of ships earlier, is to subject Government to loss and disappoint- 
ment. It may reasonably be expected that they will reach Que- 
bec before the 20th of May, a period in full time for opening the 
campaign. The roads, and the rivers and lakes, by the melting 
and running off of the snows, are in common years impracticable 
sooner. 

But as the weather long before that time will probably have 
admitted of labor in the docks, I will take for granted that the 
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fleet of last year, as well bateaux as armed vessels, will be found 
repaired, augmented, and fit for immediate service. The maga- 
zines that remain of provisions, I believe them not to be abun- 
dant, will probably be formed at Montreal, Sorel and Chamblee. 

I conceive the first business for those entrusted with the chief 
powers, should be to select and post the troops destined to re- 
main in Canada; to throw up the military stores and provision 
with all possible despatch, in which service the above mentioned 
troops, if properly posted, will greatly assist, and to draw the 
army destined for operation to cantonments, within as few days’ 
march of St. John’s as conveniently may be. I should prefer 
cantonments at that season of the year to encampment, as the 
ground is very damp, and consequently very pernicious to the 
men, and more especially as they will have been for many months 
before used to lodgings, heated with stoves, or between decks in 
ships; all these operations may be put in motion together, but 
they severally require some observation. 

I should wish that the troops left in Canada, supposing the 
number mentioned in my former memorandum to be approved, 
might be made as follows: 


The 31st regiment, British, exclusive of their light com- 


pany Olsgrenadierssaccmiacseriel tects eee ceremaere 448 
Maclean's CORDS! se sierra. cians oteloe otofarener Saver ots o's ol veteno ala cists 300 
Theszoth regiment 300 cacrt-c.scpee igre ol erepsoree etree ke 448 
The ten additional companies from Great Britain........ 560 


Brunswick and Hesse-Hanau to be taken by detachments or 
complete corps, as Major-General Riedesel shall recom- 
mend, leaving the grenadiers, light infantry and dra- 
goons: complete say eens eet ere eee 650 

Detachments from the other British brigades, leaving the 
grenadiers and light infantry complete and squaring the 
battalions equal yainasicac ccc secre chersisierstreleertemte tere 600 


3006 


My reason for selecting the 31st regiment for this duty is, that 
when I saw it last it was not equally in order with the other regi- 
ments for services of activity. 

I propose Maclean’s corps, because I very much apprehend 
desertion from such parts of it as are composed of Americans, 
should they come near the enemy. 

In Canada, whatsoever may be their disposition, it is not so 
easy to effect it. 

And I propose making up the residue by detachment, because 
by selecting the men least calculated for fatigue or least accus- 
tomed to it, which may be equally good soldiers in more confined 
movements and better provided situations, the effective strength 
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for operation is much greater and the defensive strength not 
impaired. 

I must beg leave to state the expeditious conveyance of provi- 
sion and stores from Quebec, and the several other depositories, 
in order to form ample magazines at Crown Point, as one of the 
most important operations of the campaign, because it is upon 
that which most of the rest will depend. If sailing vessels up the 
St. Lawrence are alone to be employed, the accident of contrary 
winds may delay them two months before they pass the rapids of 
Richelieu, and afterwards St. Peter’s Lake; delays to that extent 
are not uncommon, and they are only to be obviated by having a 
quantity of small craft in readiness to work with oars. From the 
mouth of the Sorrell to Chamblee, rowing and tacking is a sure 
conveyance if sufficient hands are found. From Chamblee to St. 
Therese (which is just above the Rapids) land-carriage must be 
used, and great authority will be requisite to supply the quantity 
necessary. 

A business thus complicated in arrangement, in some parts 
unusual in practice and in others perhaps difficult, can only be 
carried to the desired effect by the peremptory powers, warm 
zeal, and consonant opinion of the Governor; and though the 
former are not to be doubted, a failure in the latter, vindicated, 
or seeming to be vindicated, by the plausible obstructions that 
will not fail to be suggested by others, will be sufficient to crush 
such exertions as an officer of a sanguine temper, entrusted with 
the future conduct of the campaign, and whose personal interest 
and fame therefore consequently depend upon a timely out-set, 
would be led to make. 

The assembly of the savages and the Canadians will also en- 
tirely depend upon the Governor. 

Under these considerations, it is presumed, that the general 
officer employed to proceed with the army will be held to be out 
of the reach of any possible blame till he is clear of the province of 
Canada, and furnished with the proposed supplies. 

The navigation of Lake Champlain secured by the superiority 
of our naval force, and the arrangements for forming proper 
magazines so established as to make the executjon certain, I 
would not lose a day to take possession of Crown Point with 
Brigadier Fraser’s corps, a large body of savages, a body of 
Canadians, both for scouts and works, and the best of our engi- 
neers and artificers well supplied with entrenching tools. 

The brigade would be sufficient to prevent insult during the 
time necessary for collecting the stores, forming magazines, and 
fortifying the posts; all which should be done to a certain degree, 
previous to proceeding in force to Ticonderoga; to such a degree I 
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mean as may be supposed to be effected in time of transporting 
artillery, preparing fascines, and other necessaries for artillery 
operations; and by keeping the rest of the army back during that 
period, the transport of provisions will be lessened, and the sol- 
diers made of use in forwarding the convoys. 

But though there would be only one brigade at Crown Point at 
that time, it does not follow that the enemy should remain in a 
state of tranquillity. Corps of savages, supported by detach- 
ments of light regulars, should be continually on foot to keep 
them in alarm, and within their works to cover the reconnoitring 
of general officers and engineers, and to obtain the best intelli- 
gence of their strength, position, and design. 

If due exertion is made in the preparations stated above, it 
may be hoped that Ticonderoga will be reduced early in the sum- 
mer and it will then become a more proper place for arms than 
Crown Point. 

The next measure must depend upon those taken by the en- 
emy, and upon the general plan of the campaign as concerted 
at home. If it be determined that General Howe’s whole forces 
should act upon Hudson’s River, and to the southward of it, and 
that the only object of the Canada army to effect a junction with 
that force, the immediate possession of Lake George would be of 
great consequence, as the most expeditious and most commodi- 
ous route to Albany; and should the enemy be in force upon that 
lake, which is very probable, every effort should be tried, by 
throwing savages and light troops around it, to oblige them to 
quit it without waiting for naval preparations. Should those 
efforts fail, the route by South Bay and Skenesborough might be 
attempted, but considerable difficulties may be expected, as the 
narrow parts of the river may be easily choaked up and rendered 
impassable, and at best there will be necessity for a great deal of 
land carriage for the artillery, provision, etc. which can only be 
supplied from Canada. In case of success also by that route, and 
the enemy not removed from Lake George, it will be necessary to 
leave a chain of posts, as the army proceeds, for the securities of 
your communication,.which may too much weaken so small an 
army. 

Lest all these attempts should unavoidably fail, and it become 
indispensably necessary to attack the enemy by water upon 
Lake George, the army at the outset should be provided with 
carriages, implements, and artificers, for conveying armed ves- 
sels from Ticonderoga to the lake. 

These ideas are formed upon the supposition, that it be the 
sole purpose of the Canada army to effect a junction with Gen- 
eral Howe, or after codperating so far as to get possession of Al- 
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bany and open the communication to New York, to remain upon 
the Hudson’s River, and thereby enable that general to act with 
his whole force to the southward. 

But should the strength of the main American army* be such 
as to admit of the corps of troops now at Rhode Island remaining 
there during the winter, and acting separately in the spring, it 
may be highly worthy consideration, whether the most important 
purpose to which the Canada army could be employed, suppos- 
ing it in possession of Ticonderoga, would not be to gain the Con- 
necticutt River. 

The extent of country from Ticonderoga to the inhabited 
country upon that river, opposite to Charles Town, is about 
sixty miles, and though to convey artillery and provision so far 
by land would be attended with difficulties, perhaps more than 
those above suggested, upon a progress to Skenesborough, should 
the object appear worthy it is to be hoped resources might be 
found; in that case it would be adviseable to fortify with one or 
two strong redoubts the heights opposite to Charles Town, and 
establish posts of savages upon the passage from Ticonderoga to 
those heights, to preserve the communication, and at the same 
time prevent any attempt from the country above Charles Town, 
which is very populous, from molesting the rear or interrupting 
the convoys of supply, while the army proceeded down the Con- 
necticutt. Should the junction between the Canada and Rhode 
Island armies be effected upon the Connecticutt, it is not too 
sanguine an expectation that all the New England provinces will 
be reduced by their operations. 

To avoid breaking in upon other matter, I omitted in the be- 
ginning of these papers to state the idea of an expedition at the 
outset of the campaign by the Lake Ontario and Oswego to the 
Mohawk River, which, as a diversion to facilitate every proposed 
operation, would be highly desirable, provided the army should 
be reénforced sufficiently to afford it. 

It may at first appear, from a view of the present strength of 
the army, that it may bear the sort of detachment proposed by 
myself last year for this purpose; but it is to be considered that at 
that time the utmost object of the campaign, from the advanced 
season and unavoidable delay of preparation for the lakes, being 
the reduction of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, unless the suc- 
cess of my expedition had opened the road to Albany, no greater 
numbers were necessary than for those first operations. The case 
in the present year differs; because the season of the year afford- 
ing a prospect of very extensive operation, and consequently the 


t By this Burgoyne means the main British army in America, that is, that 
under Howe. 
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establishment of many posts, patroles, etc., will become neces- 
sary. The army ought to be in a state of numbers to bear those 
drains, and still remain sufficient to attack anything that prob- 
ably can be opposed to it. ’ 

Nor, to argue from probability, is so much force necessary for 
this diversion this year, as was required for the last; because we 
then knew that General Schuyler with a thousand men, was forti- 
fied upon the Mohawk. When the different situations of things 
are considered, viz, the progress of General Howe, the early in- 
vasion from Canada, the threatening of the Connecticutt from 
Rhode Island, etc., it is not to be imagined that any detachment 
of such force as that of Schuyler can be supplied by the enemy 
for the Mohawk. I would not therefore propose it of more (and I 
have great diffidence whether so much can be prudently af- 
forded) than Sir John Johnson’s corps, and hundred British from 
the second brigade, and a hundred more from the 8th regiment, 
with four pieces of the lightest artillery, and a body of savages; 
Sir John Johnson to be with a detachment in person, and an able 
field officer to command it. I should wish Lieutenant-Colonel 
St. Leger for that employment. 

I particularize the second brigade, because the first is proposed 
to be diminished by the 31st regiment remaining in Canada, and 
the rest of the regiment drafted for the expedition being made 
also part of the Canada force, the two brigades will be exactly 
squared. 

Should it appear, upon examination of the really effective 
numbers of the Canada army, that the force is not sufficient for 
proceeding upon the above ideas with a fair prospect of success, 
the alternative remains of embarking the army at Quebec, in 
order to effect a junction with General Howe by sea or to be 
employed separately to codperate with the main designs, by such 
means as should be within their strength upon other parts of the 
continent. And though the army, upon examination of the num- 
bers from the returns here, and the reénforcements designed, 
should appear adequate, it is humbly submitted, as a security 
against the possibility of its remaining inactive, whether it might 
not be expedient to entrust the latitude of embarking the army 
by sea to the commander-in-chief, provided any accidents during 
the winter, and unknown here, should have diminished the num- 
bers considerably, or that the enemy, from any winter success to 
the southward, should have been able to draw such forces to- 
wards the frontiers of Canada, and take up their ground with 
such precaution, as to render the intended measure impracticable 
or too hazardous. But in that case it must be considered that 
more force would be required to be left behind for the security of 
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Canada, than is supposed to be necessary when an army is be- 
yond the lake, and I do not conceive any expedition from the sea 
can be so formidable to the enemy, or so effectual to close the 
war, as an invasion from Canada by Ticonderoga. This last 
measure ought not to be thought of, but upon positive convic- 
tion of its necessity. 


J. BURGOYNE 
HERFORD-STREET, Feb. 28th, 1777 


It is important to note that Burgoyne calls the route from 
Ticonderoga to the Hudson and Albany by way of Lake 
George ‘... the most expeditious’ and greatly prefers it to 
that by South Bay and Skenesboro (now Whitehall, New 
York). As to the general strategy of the campaign he is un- 
certain whether Howe with the main army will act wholly 
‘...upon Hudson’s River, and to the southward...’ or 
whether the available numbers will permit a move against 
New England as well. For the idea of a move southward from 
Canada across Lake Champlain he takes no special responsi- 
bility, although he approves it. Indeed, we have already seen 
that for over a year it had been correctly estimated by all the 
British commanders that the occupation of the Hudson line 
was the indispensable first step in reconquering the colonies, 
and it had been judged that this occupation had best be made 
jointly from New York and from Canada as well. 

Upon Burgoyne’s memorandum George III, in his own 
hand, thus commented: 


The outlines of the plan seem to be on a proper foundation. 
The rank and file of the army in Canada (including the 11th of 
British, McClean’s corps, the Brunswicks and Hanover) amount 
to 10,527, add the eleven additional companies and 400 Han- 
over Chasseurs, the total will be 11,443. 

As sickness and other contingencies must be expected, I should 
think not above 7000 effectives can be spared over Lake Cham- 
plain, for it would be highly imprudent to run any risk in Canada. 

The fixing of stations of those left in the province may not be 
quite right, though the plan proposed may be recommended. 
Indians must be employed, and this measure must be avowedly 
directed... 

As Sir William Howe does not think of acting from Rhode 
Island into Massachusetts, the force from Canada must join him 
at Albany. 
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The diversion on the Mohawk River ought, at least, to be 
strengthened by the addition of 400 Hanover Chasseurs. 

The provisions ought to be calculated for a third more than the 
effective soldiery, and the General ordered to avoid delivering 
these when the army can be subsisted from the country. 

Burgoyne certainly greatly undervalues the German recruits. 

The idea of carrying the army by sea to Sir William Howe 
would certainly require the leaving a much larger part of it in 
Canada, as in that case the rebel army would divide that pro- 
vince from the immense one under Sir W. Howe. I greatly dis- 
like that idea. 

GEorGE R. 


When the King writes of Burgoyne’s undervaluing the 
German troops he is clearly referring either to conversations 
with him or to some paper other than the ‘Thoughts for 
Conducting the War...’ in which the subject is not men- 
tioned. ‘Hanover Chasseurs’ is of course a slip of the pen 
for ‘Hanau Chasseurs.’ As to Howe’s plans the King is 
better informed than Burgoyne — of course the interval of 
time between the ‘Thoughts’ and George III’s notes counts 
for something. Clearly when the King wrote he had before 
him Howe’s letter of December 30, together with that of 
January 20 to which I shall presently turn. Since Howe no 
longer intended to attack Boston by way of Rhode Island, 
Burgoyne’s idea of moving eastward from Ticonderoga to 
the Connecticut River naturally fell to the ground. It is 
quite possible that one of Burgoyne’s reasons for the sug- 
gestion was that its acceptance would keep him and his 
command longer out of the immediate presence of Howe and 
thus give him more chance to shine. As to Burgoyne’s third 
variation, that of moving the Canadian striking force by 
sea, it had been put forward only as a possible second best 
in case it seemed the only way of using even a part of the 
Canada army in the main American theatre. In spite of 
Amherst and all the others who knew the country and might 
have been consulted, it is possible that the King, looking at 
Lake Champlain upon the map and thinking of its banks as 
he would have thought of the lake shores of Europe, could 
not get it into his head that, as long as his commanders con- 
trolled the lake itself with their flotilla, the rebels could not 
possibly push an army into Canada through the wilderness 
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which came right down to the water’s edge. It seems im- 
probable, but it may have been so. He may well have re- 
membered Arnold’s feat of ascending the Kennebec through 
the forests of Maine and then descending the Chaudiére to 
the St. Lawrence. He may have feared the colonists might 
follow Amherst’s route of 1760 by the Mohawk and Lake 
Ontario and then down the St. Lawrence. All told, then, if 
we do George III the justice of forgetting our knowledge of 
the event, and if we stick to what he or his advisers knew or 
could possibly know, we shall, I think, find his disapproval 
of Burgoyne’s suggestion (a suggestion only tentative and 
never strongly pressed) to have been entirely sound. 

Upon Burgoyne’s ‘Thoughts’ thus amended by George 
III, Germaine based the following order as a basis for the 
Northern campaign: 


Extract of a letter from Lord George Germaine to General 
Carleton, dated Whitehall, 26th March, 1777 


My letter of the 22nd August, 1776, was intrusted to the care 
of Captain Le Maitre, one of your aid-de-camps; after having 
been three times in the Gulph of St. Lawrence he had the morti- 
fication to find it impossible to make his passage to Quebec, and 
therefore returned to England with my despatch, which, though 
it was prevented by that accident from reaching your hands in 
due time, I nevertheless think proper to transmit to you by this 
earliest opportunity. 

You will be informed, by the contents thereof, that as soon as 
you should have driven the rebel forces from the frontiers of Can- 
ada, it was his Majesty’s pleasure that you should return to Que- 
bec, and take with you such part of your army as in your judg- 
ment and discretion appeared sufficient for the defence of the 
province; that you should detach Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, 
or such other officer as you should think most proper, with the 
remainder of the troops, and direct the officer so detached to 
proceed with all possible expedition to join General Howe, and to 
put himself under his command. 

With a view of quelling the rebellion as soon as possible, it is 
become highly necessary that the most speedy junction of the two 
armies should be effected; and therefore, as the security and good 
government of Canada absolutely require your presence there, it 
is the King’s determination to leave about 3000 men under your 
command, for the defence and duties of that province, and to 
employ the remainder of your army upon two expeditions, the 
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one under the command of Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, who is 
to force his way to Albany, and the other under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel St. Leger, who is to make a diversion on the 
Mohawk River. 

As this plan cannot be advantageously executed without the 
assistance of Canadians and Indians, his Majesty strongly re- 
commends it to your care to furnish both expeditions with good 
and sufficient bodies of those men; and I am happy in knowing 
that your influence among them is so great, that there can be no 
room to apprehend you will find it difficult to fulfil his Majesty’s 
expectations. 

In order that no time may be lost in entering upon these im- 
portant undertakings, General Burgoyne has received orders to 
sail forthwith for Quebec; and that the intended operations may 
be maturely considered, and afterwards carried on in such a 
manner as is most likely to be followed by success, he is directed 
to consult with you upon the subject, and to form and adjust the 
plan as you both shall think most conducive to his Majesty’s 
service. 

Iam also to acquaint you, that as soon as you shall have fully 
regulated everything relative to these expeditions (and the King 
relies upon your zeal, that you will be as expeditious as the nature 
of the business will admit) it is his Majesty’s pleasure that you 
detain for the Canada service: 


The 8th regiment, deducting 100 for the expedition to the 


Mohawk seer csss weysrirccye went Toei eres ea ene er ore reroters 460 
Battalion companies of the zoth and 31st regiments...... 896 
Battalion companies of the 34th deducting 1oo for the ex- 

pedition tothe Mohawks ieee 348 
Eleven additional companies from Great Britain......... 616 
Detachments from the two brigades. ..............++0: 300 
Detachments trom the:German troops... esas eee 650 
Royalehighlandsencnantcmnuceer ete rieieeirerns 500 

377° 


You will naturally conclude that this allotment for Canada has 
not been made without properly weighing the several duties 
which are likely to be required. His Majesty has not only con- 
sidered the several garrisons and posts which probably it may be 
necessary for you to take, viz, Quebec, Chaudiére, the disaffected 
parishes of Point Levi, Montreal, and posts between that town 
and Oswegatche, Trois Rivieres, St. John’s, Sele aux Noix, La 
Prairie, Vergere, and some other towns upon the south shore of 
St. Lawrence, opposite the isle of Montreal, with posts of com- 
munication to St. John’s but he hath also reflected that the sev- 
eral operations which will be carrying on in different parts of 
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America must necessarily confine the attention of the rebels to 
the respective scenes of action, and secure Canada from external 
attacks, and that the internal quiet which at present prevails is 
not likely to be interrupted, or if interrupted, will soon be re- 
stored by your influence over the inhabitants; he therefore trusts 
that 3000 men will be quite sufficient to answer every possible 
demand. 

It is likewise his Majesty’s pleasure that you put under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Burgoyne: 


The grenadiers and light infantry of the army (except of the 
8th regiment and the 24th regiment) as the advanced 
corps under the command of Brigadier-General Fraser.. 1568 
First brigade, battalion companies of the oth, 21st, and 
47th regiments, deducting a detachment of 50 from each 
COLDS eto remain inyCanadanema cess comes ete T1904 
Second brigade, battalion companies of the 20th, 53rd and 
62nd regiments, deducting 50 from each corps to remain 
SIU OVES nan tare nein eek eae een are eee nate fe ators 1194 
All the German troops, except the Hanau Chasseurs, and 
a detachment of 650, the artillery, except such parts as 
shall be necessary for the defence of Canada.......... 3217 


Together with as many Canadians and Indians as may be 
thought necessary for this service; and after having furnished 
him in the fullest and compleatest manner with artillery, stores, 
provisions, and every other article necessary for his expedition, 
and secured to him every assistance which it is in your power to 
afford and procure, you are to give him orders to pass Lake 
Champlain, and from thence, by the most vigorous exertion of 
the force under his command, to proceed with all expedition, to 
Albany, and put himself under the command of Sir William 
Howe. 

From the King’s knowledge of the great preparations made by 
you last year to secure the command of the lakes, and your at- 
tention to this part of the service during the winter, his Majesty 
is led to expect that everything will be ready for General Bur- 
goyne’s passing the lakes by the time you and he shall have ad- 
justed the plan of the expedition. 

It is the King’s further pleasure that you put under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel St. Leger: 


Detachment trom the sth) regiment eieters s/s ols elele sleralel pales 100 
Detachment trom the s4threpiment fries 6 llslelmiel eles 100 
Sir John Johnson’s regiment of New York..............+- 133 
Taran aSSCUUS tein aimtenet tele Gls clelelt ais pi e\ele cleiels|olerstnieenvists 342 
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Together with a sufficient number of Canadians and Indians; 
and after having furnished him with proper artillery, stores, pro- 
visions, and every other necessary article for his expedition, and 
secured to him every assistance in your power to afford and pro- 
cure, you are to give him orders to proceed forthwith to and 
down the Mohawk river to Albany, and put himself under the 
command of Sir William Howe. 

I shall write to Sir William Howe from hence by the first 
packet; but you will nevertheless endeavour to give him the 
earliest intelligence of this measure, and also direct Lieutenant- 
General Burgoyne, and Lieutenant-Colonel St. Leger, to neglect 
no opportunity of doing the same, that they may receive instruc- 
tions from Sir William Howe. You will at the same time inform 
them, that, until they shall have received orders from Sir William 
Howe, it is his Majesty’s pleasure that they act as exigencies may 
require, and in such manner as they shall judge most proper for 
making an impression on the rebels and bringing them to obedi- 
ence; but that in so doing, they must never lose view of their in- 
tended junctions with Sir William Howe as their principal ob- 
jects. 

In case Lieutenant-General Burgoyne or Lieutenant-Colonel 
St. Leger should happen to die, or be rendered, through illness, 
incapable of executing those great trusts, you are to nominate to 
their respective commands, such officer or officers as you shall 
think best qualified to supply the place of those whom his Ma}- 
esty has in his wisdom at present appointed to conduct these 
expeditions. 


I call the reader’s attention to the fact that Burgoyne, 
from whose ‘State of the Expedition’ the above order is 
given, has been careful to mark it as only an ‘Extract’ from 
Germaine’s letter to Carleton. Even as it stands, its minute- 
ness is insulting enough to the Governor of Canada. How- 
ever, the copy of it in the Stopford-Sackville manuscripts, 
the source nearest to Germaine himself, makes it more in- 
sulting still, for it has a paragraph (given neither by Bur- 
goyne nor by the Parliamentary Register) which charges 
Carleton with ‘supineness’ in not attacking Ticonderoga and 
accuses him of thus having been the cause of the disaster 
of Trenton. Even without such a blow in the face, a smaller 
man than Carleton might well have hindered rather than 
helped the expedition whose command had been so snatched 
from him. 


To return to the plan of campaign; the decisive sentence 
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of Germaine’s order is that which, while informing Burgoyne 
and St. Leger that ‘until they shall have received orders 
from Sir William Howe, it is his Majesty’s pleasure that they 
act as exigencies may require, .. . and in such manner as they 
shall judge most proper for making an impression on the 
rebels, and bringing them to obedience’; nevertheless goes 
on to say ‘... that in so doing, they must never lose view of 
their intended junctions with Sir William Howe as their 
principal objects.’ 

From such an order, from Germaine’s statement that he 
will write to Howe by the first packet, together with his di- 
rections both to Burgoyne and St. Leger to write to Howe 
on their own account so as to receive instructions from him, 
only one possible conclusion could be drawn. Having so 
strictly laid down the route of the offensive to be launched 
from Canada, Germaine would not only give Howe timely 
notice of the movement, but would also indicate to him the 
necessity of codrdinating his own movements with it. 

It was true that Howe’s letter of December 20 (in which 
he had proposed to hold New York City and its neighborhood 
defensively with only three thousand men while he attacked 
Philadelphia with his whole striking force) had been re- 
ceived in England on February 23, just before Burgoyne’s 
‘Thoughts on Conducting the War from the Side of Canada’ 
had been turned in. That Burgoyne had seen this letter 
while writing the ‘Thoughts’ is probable. That at least he 
shortly afterward knew its‘contents seems almost certain. 
It was also true that Germaine and George III were giving 
Howe a very free rein — and Burgoyne probably knew this 
as well. Nevertheless his own words in the ‘Thoughts’ as to 
what was expected of Howe indicate that (if the latter were 
not strong enough to act against New England as well) Bur- 
goyne believed that Howe would act not only ‘to the south- 
ward,’ but also upon ‘Hudson’s river.’ Only after the army 
from Canada should have gained possession of Albany and 
opened the communication to New York, do the ‘Thoughts’ 
foresee the possibility that that army, by remaining on the 
Hudson, might enable Howe to act with his whole force to 
the southward. Until then Burgoyne assumes that his whole 
business is to codperate with Howe — which necessarily as- 
sumes also Howe’s coéperating with him. 
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Burgoyne’s proposals had now become the basis of Ger- 
maine’s order. The only changes had been those directed 
by George III, who had referred to Howe’s movements only 
to remark that since Howe would not be able to attack New 
England, therefore Burgoyne’s alternative idea of moving 
eastward to the Connecticut River must be given up. Had 
any one been found to prophesy, first, that Germaine would 
not (within time to be of use) even mention Burgoyne’s ex- 
pedition to Howe, second, that Howe would leave that ex- 
pedition to its fate, and finally, that Burgoyne would even- 
tually be cut off and compelled to surrender, these things 
would have seemed out of all reason. 

It remains only to trace the final step in the enormous 
initial blunder of sending no order to Howe. On January 
20 that commander had again written to Germaine, repeat- 
ing his intention of attacking Philadelphia. By this time he 
had drifted even farther from a return to the Hudson, for he 
suggested that (if numbers permitted) while the main body 
marched southwestward across New Jersey, a detachment 
might be sent against Philadelphia by sea — where for the 
time being they would be entirely out of touch with what 
was happening on the all-important North River. 

Although Howe’s letter of December 20 had not reached 
Germaine until February 23, nevertheless that of January 
20 was received before March 3, for on that date the Minister 
sat down and answered them both. Burgoyne’s ‘Thoughts’ 
had been turned in a few days before. But of them and of the 
Canada army Germaine wrote not a word. Instead he ap- 
proved entirely Howe’s choice of Philadelphia as objective, 
calling that commander’s superficial reasoning in its favor 
‘solid and decisive.’ He told Howe that he could not expect 
even the seventy-eight hundred reénforcements which had 
been promised, but must content himself with twenty-nine 
hundred. Then in the same breath he recommended a ‘warm 
diversion’ on the coasts of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire; not, be it noted, as a move to assist Burgoyne, but in 
the hope that such a move would hinder recruiting for the 
Continentals — the American regular army — and would 
increase the security of British trade then much harassed 
by American privateers. As far as this March 3 letter from 
Germaine to Howe was concerned, Burgoyne and the 
Canada army might have been in the mcon. 
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The month of March went by. On the 9th Germaine’s 
letter of January 14 reached Howe in New York, telling him 
that instead of fifteen thousand he could count upon no more 
than seventy-eight hundred reénforcements, and therefore 
(by implication) that he must give up his grandiose scheme of 
November 30. In England Burgoyne’s ‘Thoughts’ were dis- 
cussed and George III wrote his ‘Remarks’ thereon. On the 
26th Germaine’s order to Carleton was signed and delivered 
to Burgoyne. That cavalryman, confident of success and 
spurred by his ambition, wasted no time. He slept but 
one more night in London and on March 27 set out for 
Plymouth. 


Now in Germaine’s letters to Howe comes a gap. Bur- 
goyne later implied that Germaine, late in March, wrote 
several letters to Howe, none of which so much as mentioned 
the Northern expedition. Howe himself, when in ’79 he 
contemptuously defended himself before Parliament, said 
nothing of such letters. He did say that, although a copy of 
Germaine’s March 26 letter to Carleton was sent him, never- 
theless it ‘was accompanied by no instructions whatsoever; 
and that the letter intended to have been written to me by 
the first packet, and which was probably to have contained 
some instructions, was never sent.’ 

Even this copy of the order to Carleton reached Howe 
not through any merit of Germaine’s, but thanks to a sub- 
ordinate, one of that unnoticed class so often responsible for 
the official acts of Cabinet members — I mean the permanent 
officials. After the letter to Carleton had been prepared, this 
man, William Knox, one of Germaine’s under-secretaries, 
remarked to his chief that no corresponding letter had been 
written to Howe to tell him of Burgoyne’s move. Whereat 
Germaine authorized him to write to Howe himself and en- 
close the copy. 

I have already spoken of Howe’s laziness and love of 
pleasure. Germaine’s weakness was not laziness — he was 
anything but lazy; it was an almost religious care not only 
for official routine, but also for that which ministered to the 
comfort of his own majestic self, and in general for the ritual 
of social life. Seeing that Knox’s copy of the orders to Carle- 
ton was not enough, he had a positive order to Howe drawn 
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up directing that easy-going commander to move up the 
Hudson. It happened, however, that when he called at his 
office to sign this order, it had not been fair copied. Now 
Germaine, together with other peculiarities, had ‘a particular 
aversion to be put out of his way on any occasion,’ and just 
at the moment he was on his way to visit in the country in 
Kent. Even though he believed the rebels already as good as 
beaten, a better man would have sat down and waited until 
the copy was finished. Not so Germaine, who went off 
leaving his despatch unsigned. This time his subordinates 
were as bad as himself. They allowed the all-important 
paper to be pigeon-holed or mislaid. Probably thinking that 
because he had meant to sign, therefore he had done so, 
Germaine was fool enough to forget the whole matter. 

No man can foresee the future or tell in any given case 
what might have been. Nevertheless, the probability is 
overwhelming that had the order holding Howe to the 
Hudson been signed and sent, that all-important river would 
have been taken and held, and the rebellion thus divided 
would have been worn down. Even after Germaine’s enor- 
mous blunder, which robbed the British of almost certain 
success, there still remained, first, the chance that Howe 
might see his folly in time; second, that even if he persisted 
in going off to Philadelphia he might leave enough force at 
New York to play his own proper part in striking northward 
toward Burgoyne; finally, that the high quality of the royal 
armies might enable them, even though thus divided, to 
cut through the crude levies of the rebellion. 


CHAPTER IV 
BURGOYNE IN COMMAND 


On reaching Plymouth, Burgoyne found a ship about to 
leave for New York. He therefore seized the opportunity to 
write to Howe enclosing a copy of Germaine’s order to him- 
self. This done he set sail for Canada. 


The interlude of Burgoyne’s voyage marks a point from 
which it is convenient to glance at opinion in America, 
England, and France. In the colonies the spirit of Congress 
and of the patriot leaders was unbroken, but as the cam- 
paigning season drew near Washington was complaining 
bitterly of the ‘languor and indifference’ of the people. In 
England, on the contrary, the war spirit was rising. At the 
head of affairs the King himself was determined to go on; 
and if North, good-natured and rather soft, was beginning 
to waver a little, his weakness seemed more than balanced 
by the zeal of Germaine. Moreover, the Government for the 
first time began to feel itself carried forward by something 
like a general enthusiasm. I have said that in England 
nothing counted but the opinion of the gentry and that for a 
century the gentry themselves had been dominated by the 
great Whig lords who had destroyed the Stuarts and made 
the Crown their puppet. But now that the mouth of the 
magnates had been stopped by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the squires, the ‘country interest’ as they called 
themselves, for the first time in generations were beginning to 
take their own line. These lesser gentry still despised the 
magnates as ‘Hanover rats.’ But far more than any dynastic 
interest they considered England and saw how deep a wound 
she must receive should the Americans make good. At the 
same time the Church, always accustomed to rally round 
the throne, began to make her voice heard. Even those 
natural allies of the great Whig lords ——I mean the mer- 
chants of the City of London — began to see that the only 
hope for a renewal of their monopoly of American trade was 
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to crush the rebellion. Squires, clergymen, and merchants 
combined to make the war popular. 

While America was languid and England was warming 
to the war, France was receiving Franklin. On December 
2,’76, as the ship which brought Burgoyne back from Canada 
was nearing England, this man — destined to play a part 
second only to that of Washington in the establishment of 
American independence — was landing on the Breton coast 
in Quiberon Bay. Thence by Auray and Nantes he had 
come on December 18 to Paris. In the Parisian suburb of 
Passy the park and the great house of Chaumont had re- 
ceived him and from that house he had begun his careful 
intrigue. The French had greeted him with one of those 
bursts of enthusiasm with which that most national of na- 
tions sometimes — although rarely — throws itself at the 
feet of a foreigner. The Intellectuals hailed in him a brother. 
The polite world (which had learned to distract its ennui 
with Rousseau’s exaggerated praises of the simple life) went 
into ecstasies over the studied simplicity of his dress and the 
still more carefully studied plainness of his speech and 
manners. If he was something of the charlatan, this streak 
in him helped rather than hindered his mission. He became 
the rage. 

He had had his first interview with Vergennes soon after 
the New Year. In vain the British Government and its 
agents had done what they could to blacken his character 
and belittle his influence. Paris continued to admire, almost 
to worship him, and he on his side continued first with one 
argument, then with another to work upon Vergennes. With 
the spring the departure of Lafayette as a volunteer for the 
American army — an enthusiastic boy who bore one of the 
greatest names of France — made his task easier. At Ver- 
sailles it was becoming clear that the moment of decision 
could not be indefinitely postponed. 


While Burgoyne was at sea it had occurred to Howe that 
perhaps he had better write to Carleton and tell him what 
he himself proposed to do. Sir William had not as yet been 
officially informed of the coming expedition from Canada, 
and he later claimed it for a merit in himself that this letter 
was ‘spontaneous’ on his part. His merit is limited to this: 
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that he knew in a general way of the Northern plan and that 
he had just wit enough to see that at least he must notify 
the Governor of Canada that little or no codperation could 
be expected from him. His letter was dated April 2. In it he 
did not altogether rule out all hope of codperation; what he 
said was that when the Northern Army was ready to enter 
the province of New York he himself would probably be in 
Pennsylvania, and that little assistance was to be expected 
from him, as his numbers would probably not permit him to 
detach troops up the Hudson in the beginning of the cam- 
paign. 

The reader should pause for a moment to notice exactly 
the language used. Had letters been continually passing 
between Carleton and Howe, the latter’s loose phraseology 
might have mattered little. The fact that such letters were 
amazingly rare was to give it importance. How rare they 
were we may judge from this, that during the campaign of 
*76 nothing had been heard in Quebec of Howe. The latter 
had fought on Long Island on August 27 and Carleton had 
not heard of it until October 14, and then only by the chance 
capture of a letter from Washington to Arnold. In the spring 
of ’77, Carleton learned of Trenton only in April from a 
prisoner picked up by one of his Indian scouting parties. Ac- 
cordingly the army in Canada was full of the wildest rumors 
as to the doings of their comrades under Howe. In the last 
chapter I have already cited Phillips’s letter of October 23, 
76, from Crown Point saying that he believed Howe was 
about to take that post when Carleton evacuated it. When 
even the senior officers in Canada were in such a fog, Howe’s 
letter of April 5 was doubly important because it was the 
one gleam of light. 

Meanwhile, in a letter written to Germaine on April 2, 
Howe had proposed moving his main force even farther from 
all touch with the Hudson. In the last chapter the reader 
has been told that Germaine’s letter of January 14 (telling 
Howe that not fifteen thousand but only seventy-eight 
hundred reénforcements could be sent him) had reached 
New York only on March g and that on January 20 Howe 
had suggested that the attack upon Philadelphia might be 
made jointly by land and sea. Now, on learning that only 
half of his requisition for reénforcements was to be honored, 
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he tells Germaine that this want of numbers will compel him 
to abandon New Jersey and to attack Philadelphia by sea 
alone. This, he says, will be his only offensive operation ex- 
cept (as a sort of afterthought) ‘. . . a diversion occasionally 
upon Hudson’s River.’ That the troops, once committed to 
the attack upon Philadelphia by sea, would be for some time 
completely out of touch with events on land, especially far 
to the northward, does not seem to have struck him. This, 
which was to be the plan on which he finally acted, put the 
greater part of his army clean out of the game on the North 
River. There remained now only the chance that Burgoyne 
might conquer and hold the Upper Hudson unassisted, or 
with the slight assistance that might be furnished him by the 
subordinate body of troops Howe might leave in New York. 

Of Howe’s letter to Germaine, Carleton and Burgoyne of 
course knew nothing. Howe himself held it up for a few 
days and then sent it on to London, enclosing with it a copy 
of that which he had written to Carleton three days later. 

Burgoyne reached Quebec May 6. Upon landing his first 
anxiety was for the attitude of Carleton. A small man, hay- 
ing had the command of his troops snatched from him (and 
in so insulting a manner), might well have tried to make 
difficulties for the subordinate who had supplanted him. At 
the very least he might have been cold and indifferent in pre- 
paring the expedition. Not so Carleton. He felt to the full 
the malice of Germaine — indeed he promptly sent in his 
resignation as Governor-General. But in preparing the 
army he had hoped to command, he was too good a patriot 
and too great a gentleman to make difficulties or even to 
hang back. Burgoyne himself afterwards testified that the 
Governor-General could not have done more had he been 
acting for himself or for his own brother. 

Thus satisfied and even pleasantly surprised as to the 
conduct of Carleton, Burgoyne was equally content with 
the condition of the army. The troops had feared the 
Canadian winter, but they had been well sheltered. Their 
diet had been monotonous and in particular the Germans 
had complained at being unable to get either beer, schnapps, 
or vegetables, but in general the health of the men was ex- 
cellent. They had been regularly drilled and exercised 
whenever possi_le, and indeed the weather had been so mild 
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that the Canadians themselves were astonished and long 
afterwards referred to the winter of ’76-’77 as ‘the winter 
of the Germans.’ 

On the other hand, the Canadians from whose aid as 
soldiers so much had been expected hung back. Their long 
tradition of forest warfare had been based upon their loyalty 
as Frenchmen and upon their religious hostility to their op- 
ponents. With both these supports gone that tradition had 
not only collapsed; it had failed like a mist. Even Carleton 
could do nothing with them, and in the event less than a 
hundred and fifty Canadians could be persuaded to enlist. 

Still more serious than the slackness of the Canadians was 
the shortage of transport. While it was not within the power 
of the British commanders to make over the Canadians into 
zealous soldiers of King George, they certainly knew that 
they would need both horses and carts in great numbers and 
most certainly they could have acted more promptly to get 
them. There were not even horses enough for the artillery. 
Here both Carleton and Burgoyne were at fault, for the 
former had done nothing during the winter to remedy the 
defect and the latter, after landing on May 6, made no requi- 
sition for transport until June 7, when he asked for four 
hundred additional horses for the artillery and for five 
hundred carts with two horses each for general transport, 
fourteen hundred horses in all. 

Consequently the five hundred little Canadian two- 
wheeled carts which were hastily tacked together were made 
for the most part of unseasoned wood, and the whole trans- 
port service showed the weakness natural to hastily im- 
provised organizations. It was a weakness that was to cost 
Burgoyne dear. 

For the moment, however, since in Canada the insuffi- 
ciency of transport was not felt, Burgoyne paid it little heed. 
Neither was he concerned when Carleton showed him Howe’s 
letter. His own conversations with Germaine left him no 
doubt that the Minister had already written to Howe to 
hold him strictly to the Hudson and to a coéperation with 
Burgoyne himself. He wrote again from Quebec to Howe, 
repcating his letter from Plymouth and again informing Sir 
William that he himself was about to leave Canada under 
‘precise orders’ to force a junction. But of the miserable 
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muddle set forth in the last chapter he was of course iyno- 
rant. As he concentrated his troops at St. John’s he was full 
of confidence. The rebellion would be destroyed and he as 
one of the chief architects of its destruction would be 
famous and honored. 

One thing troubled him. He found the plan of the ex- 
pedition the common talk of the streets of Montreal, and 
from this he naturally supposed that the Americans knew it 
as well, in which, as we shall see, he was mistaken. On the 
other hand, the British commanders in Canada were cor- 
rectly informed of the numbers maintained by the rebels in 
Ticonderoga through the winter — about two thousand, of 
the suffering in that garrison, and of the exertions made, 
despite that suffering, to strengthen the post. Had Bur- 
goyne known the truth — that the Americans were ignorant 
of his plans — he would have been, if possible, more con- 
fident still. 

The lateness of Burgoyne’s requisition for horses and carts 
in no way checked the concentration of the troops. The army 
of the invasion would be in little need of land transportation 
until after disposing of Ticonderoga. It was upon the low 
banks of the Richelieu River that the concentration was 
made, with the heavy transport carried in boats against the 
sluggish current of that stream. Burgoyne and his men 
passed beneath the castellated walls of the old French fort 
at Chambley — square and strongly built of stone. Abom- 
inable roads delayed their march, causing an alarming 
number of breakages both of those carts which were already 
loaded and of the gun carriages of the artillery. Such mis- 
haps seemed to them an annoyance rather than an omen of 
failure. 

They gathered at St. John’s, and at that advanced post 
there took place the first of those picturesque scenes which 
marked the campaign. On June 12 Carleton arrived and he 
and all the higher officers dined with General Phillips. When 
they had eaten and drunk together, all took their formal 
leave of the Governor-General. As they sat for the last time 
with their old commander, the emotions natural to such a 
parting were lightened by news from Quebec of a fleet of 
transports just arrived there carrying recruits and stores. 
On the morrow a solemn ceremony took place, including the 
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raising of the royal standard of England — a special flag 
flown but rarely outside of the immediate presence of the 
sovereign. It then bore not only the three golden lions of 
England, the red lion of Scotland, and the harp of Ireland, 
but also (by a quaint and meaningless survival) the fleur de 
lys of France, for the Kings of England down to George III 
had never dropped the old claim to be Kings of France that 
came down to them out of the fifteenth century from Henry 
V1. This flag was saluted by the entire British flotilla and 
the ceremony was designed to show to all that the Crown of 
England was at last able and about to put down the rebel- 
lion. Historically minded observers might have been a little 
chilled to remember that the most famous time when that 
standard had ever been set up had been when Charles I be- 
gan his unsuccessful struggle with the wealthy oligarchy 
which did not rest until it had destroyed true monarchy in 
England. 

On June 15, the day after the ceremony, Carleton left the 
army, turning back toward Montreal. No doubt he wrapped 
himself in the reserve which all noted in him and some dis- 
liked, calling it mere coldness and pride. And so this Irish 
gentleman, whose wisdom might have dissolved the rebel- 
lion and won back America, passes out of our story. 

Carleton’s departure left Burgoyne in command. The 
latter was now fifty-five, still handsome in spite of the 
coarsening marks of ambition and the life of a man of 
pleasure. His adjutant-general, Lieutenant-Colonel Kings- 
ton, who served him somewhat as a modern chief of staff 
would have done, was about forty. He had served under 
Burgoyne during the latter’s glorious days in Portugal. A 
cavalryman like Burgoyne, he had a handsome, ruddy face 
and a well-turned military figure. As adjutant-general it was 
now his duty to furnish his chief with a return of the force 
under his command. 

For the whole army Kingston’s returns showed just under 
eight thousand rank and file. Adding to this figure the 
officers, sergeants, and company musicians meant a total 
combatant strength of over nine thousand, probably (al- 
though not certainly) less than ninety-five hundred. Adding 
to this again the non-combatant staff departments and the 
women who followed and drew rations with every army of 
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eighteenth-century Europe made up a total ration strength 
of over ten thousand — perhaps about ten thousand, five 
hundred. 

Of this force the rank and file of the regular infantry 
numbered over sixty-seven hundred, of whom thirty-seven 
hundred were British and three thousand Germans. They 
were supported by no less than a hundred and thirty-eight 
guns manned by about six hundred artillerymen rank and 
file; of whom (in round numbers) two hundred and fifty were 
regular British gunners, a hundred and fifty British re- 
cruits serving as artillerymen, and a hundred Germans. 
There was a regiment of German dragoons, about two 
hundred and fifty rank and file, serving dismounted. The 
regulars were covered by about six hundred and fifty light 
troops, of whom a hundred and fifty were Canadians, only 
about a hundred American Tories, and about four hundred 
Indians. 

The British infantry were organized in three brigades, the 
first, the second, and the ‘advanced corps’ or ‘élite of the 
army.’ They included seven regiments, the oth, 2oth, 21st, 
24th, 47th, 53d, and 62d, together with the grenadier and 
light infantry companies (the so-called ‘flank companies’) 
of three other regiments, the 29th, 31st, and 34th. 

At this point a word must be said on British regimental 
organization. The British regiments serving in America 
were composed of twelve companies, of which ten were 
known as ‘battalion companies.’ Of these one was serving 
permanently in England on recruiting duty and to act asa 
dépét organization. Another, now being organized in Eng- 
land, was to join in the course of the campaign. Besides the 
battalion companies each regiment had two ‘flank compa- 
nies,’ one of grenadiers and one of light infantry. When 
several regiments were serving together, it was the custom 
to detach these flank companies and organize them re- 
spectively into grenadier and light infantry battalions and 
this had been done in the present case. Accordingly when 
the army left Canada each of the foregoing seven regiments 
consisted of eight battalion companies serving with regi- 
mental headquarters. 

In addition to the flank companies of his seven infantry 
regiments, Burgoyne’s grenadier and light infantry battal- 
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ions were composed of the flank companies of the 2oth, 31st, 
and 34th Regiments, of which the battalion companies re- 
mained with Carleton. Each of these battalions was there- 
fore ten companies strong. 

Grenadiers and light infantry were always picked men and 
were referred to in orders as ‘the élite of the army.’ Grena- 
diers originally took their name from the hand grenades so 
important in the early modern sieges, but no longer carried 
by the time of the American Revolution, although so con- 
spicuously resurrected in 1915-18. They were recruited from 
the tallest and strongest men. To give them the appearance 
of even greater height, they were furnished with tall peaked 
caps. Another of their distinguishing marks was that they 
wore on their shoulders pieces of fringed or tufted cloth 
called ‘wings.’ 

Light infantrymen were picked for strength and activity 
and trained for skirmishing and scouting. Their regulation 
uniform was a short jacket like those to which the coats of 
the whole British contingent were now reduced, as we shall 
see in a few moments. 

The grenadier battalion, the light infantry battalion, and 
the 24th Regiment were brigaded together as the British 
advanced corps under Brigadier-General Simon Fraser. 
The oth, 47th, and 53d made up the first brigade under 
Brigadier-General Powell. The 2oth, 21st, and 62d, as the 
second brigade, took their orders from Brigadier-General 
Hamilton. 

The German infantry numbered just over three thousand 
effective rank and file. Like the British the Germans had 
their élite or advanced corps composed of a grenadier bat- 
talion and a light infantry battalion which included a com- 
pany of Yagers, or (in the phrase of an age which took its 
customs from Versailles) ‘chasseurs,’ armed with the short 
heavy rifles described in the first chapter. The rest of the 
German infantry was divided into two brigades, the first 
composed of the Riedesel, Specht, and Rhetz regiments 
under Specht as brigadier, and the second of the Prince 
Frederick and the Hesse-Hanau regiment under Gall. Ex- 
cept for the Hesse-Hanau regiment the German infantry 
were all Brunswickers. 

The right or British wing was covered by the Canadians 
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and the left or German wing by Indians. The dismounted 
German dragoons served as headquarters guard. 

It was because the campaign must begin with the siege of 
Ticonderoga that the army and fleet together carried with 
them so large a train of artillery. The hundred and thirty- 
eight guns ranged in size from heavy twenty-four-pounders 
to little 4.4-inch mortars, the precursors of the light trench 
mortars of to-day. Since the trained gunners present — 
about two hundred and fifty British and a hundred Ger- 
mans from Hesse-Hanau — were insufficient to serve so 
many pieces, about a hundred and fifty British recruits had 
been pressed into the artillery service. 

Through the third week in June the army passed through 
the upper reaches of the Richelieu and out into Lake Cham- 
plain. Here they grouped themselves into a prescribed 
formation which they were to maintain until contact with 
the garrison of Ticonderoga. The men had been trained in 
rowing on the same waters the year before, and the order 
and regularity maintained by all as they swept down the 
lake sank deeply into the minds of those who saw it. The 
setting was lovely: to the west the Adirondacks, to the east 
the Green Mountains, in the foreground the smooth, broad 
lake with its sandy but fertile shores, for the most part 
without even the isolated cabin of a settler, and on the lake 
the boats of the invasion moving slowly and steadily south- 
ward like a ‘splendid regatta.’ First came the Indians in 
big birch canoes holding twenty or thirty each. Then the 
British ‘advanced corps’ followed by the flotilla of little 
ships of war which had the previous autumn defeated 
Arnold not far from where is now Plattsburg. The two 
largest of these towed behind them a great boom of logs 
which (with an exaggerated caution) was to be thrown across 
the lake to keep its northern reaches free of American boats. 
After the flotilla came the first British brigade, then Bur- 
goyne himself and the two major-generals, Phillips and the 
German Riedesel, each in his pinnace. Next was the second 
British brigade, after them the Germans, and last the 
sutlers and the crowd of camp followers and women. 

What with the war-paint and feathers of the Indians, the 
white breeches and waistcoats of both English and German 
regulars, the scarlet coats of the British infantry, together 
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with the blue coats of the British artillery and of all the 
German troops, they made a gallant sight. The few 
Canadians and fewer Tories wore Indian costume. The Ger- 
man chasseurs were all in green, with red cuffs and facings on 
their coats; only their officers wore white breeches and 
carried a stiff little plume on their hats. Two regiments of 
foot — the 62d British and the Hesse-Hanauers — besides 
the Brunswick dragoons, had waistcoats and breeches of 
yellowish buff. The tall grenadiers were made to look still 
taller by their high caps, those of the British grenadiers of 
black bearskin and those of the Germans fronted with a 
plate of shining metal. The British light infantry had waist- 
coats, not of white, but of red, and wore little caps of black 
leather — almost skull caps — with an upright metal plate 
in front. 

Had the army been observed by a spectator familiar with 
European soldiers, he would have been struck by the un- 
usual appearance of the coats of the British, for instead of 
having tails they had all been trimmed off to look like a 
light infantryman’s jacket. Their cocked hats had likewise 
been trimmed down into caps. The fact was that the late 
arrival of clothing to replace that worn in last year’s cam- 
paign had made it necessary to find cloth for patches in this 
way. If any grumbled at this, and in the formal time with 
its amazing strictness as to uniforms the grumblers must 
have been legion, they could console themselves with the 
thought that the men would be the fitter for forest warfare. 

Among the Brunswickers a close observer might perhaps 
have found uniforms already a little ragged and many men’s 
shoes (even thus early in the campaign) already broken. In- 
deed, from the very date of their sovereign’s treaty with 
England they had been in difficulties, for that treaty had 
found their outfits worn out and on the eve of being replaced 
altogether. The British Ministry had been so pressed for 
time that they had hurried the unhappy men aboard ship 
without giving them opportunity to refit. Finally when their 
transports reached England the contractors chosen to re- 
furnish them had cheated, sending cheap and coarse cloth 
and cases of ladies’ slippers instead of marching shoes! 
Therefore, although in Canada every effort had been made 
to outfit them properly from the scanty resources of that 
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country, nevertheless they were far from smart when they 
took the field. 

The same imaginary observer would have noticed some- 
thing clumsy in the equipment of the Germans and (on land) 
in the manceuvres as well. In the first chapter the reader 
has already been shown how both the tactical system and the 
military habits of the time assumed the open-field agri- 
culture together with the highways of civilized Europe. 
Even under European conditions German troops erred on 
the side of slowness, heaviness, and military pedantry. Im- 
portant though it really was to maintain a strict alignment, 
they carried regularity to excess. It has been well said that 
they made of formation a sort of religion, dressing and re- 
dressing their ranks interminably. Furthermore, their 
equipment was far heavier than that of a British infantry- 
man. All of which was not promising for troops called upon 
to serve in forest warfare and to cope with the vast distances 
of the American frontier. 

In regard to heavy and clumsy equipment the worst of- 
fenders were the dismounted dragoons. It had been impos- 
sible to find horses for them in Canada, and on land they 
lumbered along in huge jackboots reaching far up their en- 
cumbered thighs and weighing over twelve pounds per pair! 
As if this was not enough, each boot had buckled upon it a 
long spur. Their leather breeches were hot and stiff, their 
enormous cocked hats were burdened with a long plume, 
and they carried great leather gauntlets, reaching high up 
on the arms. For weapons they had long straight broad- 
swords, which without the scabbard weighed three and a 
half pounds, and short but heavy carbines as well. Behind 
them their hair hung down in a trailing queue. So laden 
were they that it would be a matter of the first importance, 
should the opportunity occur, to mount them. 

Having smiled or wondered at these tortoise-like soldiers, 
the supposed onlooker might have noticed that the uniform 
of nearly every army unit differed slightly from its neighbor. 
Thus among the Germans the cuffs and coat facings of the 
dragoons, the grenadier battalion, the Prince Frederick, and 
the Riedesel infantry regiments were yellow. Those of the 
Hesse-Hanau infantry and the Specht regiment were red, 
those of the Rhetz regiment white, and those of the light 
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infantry black. The Hesse-Hanau men, both infantry and 
artillery, were better outfitted than the Brunswickers. Their 
infantry were a grenadier regiment and consequently all 
wore the high grenadier cap with its shining metal front 
plate. In addition to their muskets and bayonets they and 
the Brunswick grenadier battalion carried swords. Among 
the British, the 9th, 2oth, and the flank companies of the 
29th and 34th had facings of yellow. The 62d, and the flank 
companies of the 31st, had them of buff, the 21st of blue, the 
24th of green, the 47th of white, and the 53d of red. Both 
British and Hesse-Hanau artillerymen wore blue coats faced 
with red. 

Nor were these distinguishing marks mere parade. They 
helped powerfully to foster esprit de corps, that intense little 
patriotism of the individual unit which so nourishes the soul 
of armies. Very probably among the Germans, and certainly 
in most of the British regiments, they recalled long traditions 
of endurance in arms. Of the seven British regiments and 
three fragments of regiments present, all but two were older 
than the Hanoverian dynasty. Four — the gth, 2oth, a1st, 
and 24th — went back to the seventeenth century before 
the bayonet had supplanted the pike as the close-quarters 
weapon of infantry. Two— the oth and the 21st — had 
begun their corporate existence before the exile of James II. 

The 47th had seen more American service than any other, 
for it had taken part in the expedition against Louisbourg, 
and had distinguished itself at Wolfe’s capture of Quebec. 
More recently, alone of Burgoyne’s regiments, its light com- 
panies had been at Lexington and Concord, and it had passed 
through the furnace of Bunker Hill. 

The 21st was not only the oldest, but also the most il- 
lustrious, of all. It was one of the eleven ‘royal’ regiments 
on the army list. As such it was distinguished by the title 
of ‘Royal North-British Fusileers,’ and by the devices on its 
regimental colors — the thistle of Scotland with the circle 
of Saint Andrew, and the old Scotch motto, ‘Nemo me 
impune lacessit,’ together with the King’s Cipher and Crown. 
It had been raised in 1678 under Charles II, had first smelt 
powder at Bothwell Bridge, had helped put down Mon- 
mouth’s foolish rebellion, and had fought at Killicrankie. 
After which it had served King William in his wars on the 
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Continent, and followed Marlboro in his great actions from 
Blenheim (where its colonel was killed) through Ramillies 
and Oudenarde to Malplaquet. It had been a part of the 
forces which in 1715 defeated the first Stuart attempt at a 
restoration. Then, after another glorious interval on the 
Continent at Dettingen and Fontenoy, it had again returned 
for the final disaster of the Stuarts at Culloden. Since then 
it had not only fought once more on the Continent, but had 
served at Gibraltar and in America until 1772. 

The 20th had been raised in 1688, soon after King Wil- 
liam’s landing, and had made its début at the battle of the 
Boyne. After fighting at Fontenoy and Culloden, it had 
been cut to pieces at Minden in the Seven Years’ War, but 
had nevertheless fought through Warburg and several lesser 
actions. During this war the great Wolfe — to whom it 
owed much of its high standard — had served in it, first as 
captain, then as major, and finally as lieutenant-colonel. 
Its officers were noted for their attentiveness to duty, and 
its men (most of whom were veterans), besides their notable 
smartness on parade, took pride in the high discipline for 
which even in those days of iron discipline ‘they are dis- 
tinguished always.’ The army inspection returns from which 
these words are taken rate the regiment as excellent. 

With two such crack regiments as the 2oth and 21st it was 
natural to brigade the lame duck of the British contingent, 
the 62d. As late as 1769 it had sunk too low in numbers even 
to be reviewed, having only seventy-five men. By 1775 it 
had recruited up to a number sufficient to be reviewed, but 
was set down in the inspection returns as a ‘poor regiment’ 
— as British regiments went. Even the 62d, however, and 
still more the other British battalions were by this time well 
able to uphold the honor of that admirable little British 
army whose valor had so often astonished the toughest 
veterans of Europe. The men, like the officers, included a 
good proportion of Scotch. Unlike the officers, they included 
also a number of Irishmen whose dro! sayings raised many a 
laugh. The British battalions included even some Germans 
from George III’s electorate of Hanover. Their recruits had 
been annealed by a year’s campaign. They were all in the 
best of health and spirits, devoted to their officers and their 
commander-in-chief, and like him confident of success. 
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Before estimating the morale of the Germans it is im- 
possible altogether to pass over the political point raised by 
their employment — a point which had told heavily against 
the Ministry in England and against the British cause in 
America. It was true that there were mitigating circum- 
stances. The little Protestant courts of central and north- 
western Germany were diplomatically dependent upon 
England. In troubled times they trusted to her to protect 
them against Catholic France. Moreover, these petty Ger- 
man princes naturally felt themselves close to the Hanove- 
rian House, promoted as that House had been from a posi- 
tion not much greater than their own to the sovereignty of 
England, and the rulers of both Hesse-Cassel and Bruns- 
wick had married English princesses. On the other side 
Frederick the Great’s condemnation of the practice of sell- 
ing the blood of one’s subjects had no higher motive than a 
dislike of competition which threatened to raise the market 
value of German soldiers — he himself throughout his reign 
had shamelessly hired men wherever he could get them. 
Nevertheless there was and still is something repulsive about 
the whole business, and the scorn with which Chatham cov- 
ered it — ‘... traffic and barter with every pitiful German 
Prince that sells his subjects to foreign shambles’ and the 
rest of the hackneyed quotation — rings true even to-day. 

It was natural that the feeling against the German mer- 
cenaries should have been stronger in America than in Eng- 
land, but it is strange that there seems to have been so little 
resentment in Germany. To us to-day it is strangest of all 
that we hear nothing of any serious mutiny among the 
troops themselves. The one trace of mutiny is found in no 
historical document, but in Schiller’s contemporary play 
‘Kabale and Liebe,’ published in 1784, in which a character 
says of the German troops bound for America ‘. . . they are 
all volunteers, of course. It is true a few noisy fellows did 
step out of the ranks and ask their commander at how much 
a yoke the Prince sold his subjects. But they were soon si- 
lenced. Our gracious sovereign paraded the troops and had 
the chattering fools shot then and there. We heard the 
crack of the muskets; we saw their brains sprinkled against 
the wall, and then the rest shouted ‘‘ Hurrah for America!’’’ 

Even if we assume that this passage is not merely 
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imaginative, but founded upon a genuine and reliable tradi- 
tion, how mild a mutiny it describes! As far as official docu- 
ments go in the case of the Brunswick troops, who made up 
by far the greater part of Burgoyne’s Germans, the official 
correspondence shows no trace of mutiny whatsoever. 
Among the Brunswickers the only trace even of low morale 
(that is, before the final collapse in the autumn of ’77) is a 
letter in which the hereditary prince writes to Riedesel as 
regards the recruits to be sent out, ‘...it will be, as you 
know, impossible to warrant their zeal in the service,’ and 
therefore recommends Riedesel’s usual strict discipline to 
supply the want of enthusiasm. Moreover, with the chronic 
plague of desertion from the eighteenth-century armies, it 
speaks volumes that Riedesel was able to march a detach- 
ment of over two thousand troops for a month from the 
‘Duchy of Brunswick to their point of embarkation without 
a single deserter. Indeed, Von Eelking goes so far as to speak 
of the great love of the Brunswick troops for their sovereign 
and of the ‘tremendous hurrah’ with which they greeted him 
at the farewell review. The least that can be said is that 
in the whole crazy quilt of little independent principalities 
which covered the map of Germany not a sovereign would 
have risked his throne had he feared that selling his troops 
to England would raise enough popular feeling among his 
subjects to put his Government in peril. 

On the part of the troops themselves: in the first place, all 
long-term professional armies can be used for almost any 
purpose of their Governments. The men become so ac- 
customed to obeying the orders of their superiors that it is a 
factor of little importance to their military value what the 
individual man thinks of the quarrel in which he fights. 
Furthermore, Germans (although obstinate in private af- 
fairs and given to faction in political life) are at the same 
time notably docile in their obedience to military authority. 
Finally, the life of an eighteenth-century soldier in peace- 
time was tedious enough — nothing to look forward to but 
the endless monotony of years of tedious barrack life. When 
a chance came to break the dull routine and when that 
chance included a trip at Government expense to far-off 
America, it is not surprising that men who had in them even 
a touch of the adventurous should have been willing enough 
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to go. Even those recruits who had been seized while at 
church seemed to have given no trouble. 

Curiously enough, the morale of Burgoyne’s Germans was 
less apt to suffer from cowardice than from homesickness. 
From time to time these men — brave soldiers, but soft- 
minded. and sentimental after their national habit — would 
gather in groups from twenty to thirty strong and repeat 
over and over again to one another that they would never 
see home and loved ones again and must themselyes soon 
die. Whereat without wound or sickness they would die, 
indeed, a score at a time, of pure melancholy! 

Of course to expect from such hirelings the same firmness 
under adversity as from the British would have been out of 
reason. Moreover, I have already noted their heavy equip- 
ment which (not to speak of their stolid minds) unfitted them 
even more than most regulars of the time for wilderness war- 
fare. Nevertheless I repeat that they were solid, steady 
troops without whom, in point of mere numbers, the British 
plan of reconquest would have been unthinkable. 

Of the auxiliaries, the Indians, although drunken and in- 
subordinate, were at the same time admirable scouts and 
covering troops. While to the eye of a regular officer the 
Canadians seemed awkward and spiritless, and the handful 
of Tories were continually bickering among themselves as 
to which of them should serve as officers, on the other hand, 
both Canadians and Tories knew something of American 
forest warfare. 

With hardly an exception, all the various units of the 
motley little army, even — in their own heavy way — the 
Germans, were admirably officered. Most of the seniors had 
seen service in the Seven Years’ War. As a body the British 
officers were not only professionally competent; many of 
them were distinguished in social and political life as well. 
Four of them bore English or Scotch titles. Four, including 
Burgoyne himself, Phillips, and Acland of the grenadiers, 
were members of Parliament. Over thirty were afterward 
to become general officers. Many were younger sons of the 
greatest families of England. Of the diarists: Hadden was 
serving as a second lieutenant in the artillery, Anburey as a 
gentleman volunteer in the grenadier company of the 2gth, 
Digby as a lieutenant in the grenadier company of the 53d, 
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and Lamb, whose rank was that of sergeant, was acting as 
surgeon’s mate attached to the 9th. Captain Pausch —a 
tough old veteran full of whimsical and amazing turns of 
speech — commanded the Hesse-Hanau artillery company. 

Next to Burgoyne, the senior British officer present was 
Major-General Phillips. An artilleryman of thirty years’ 
service, he had distinguished himself in the Seven Years’ 
War. At Minden he had been conspicuous, and at Warburg 
he had covered himself with glory by bringing up his guns 
at the gallop —an unheard-of feat. It was said that at 
Minden he himself had broken no less than fifteen canes over 
the backs of the horses to make them gallop still faster. Be- 
sides his distinction as a soldier, he was also a member of 
Parliament. A skillful gunner, active and ambitious, he had 
the furious temper so often seen in men of high energy and 
courage. Finally he was so haughty that later, when he in- 
vaded Virginia, Jefferson (who had befriended him while 
a prisoner) called him, in a typically windy Jeffersonian 
phrase, ‘the proudest man of the proudest nation on earth.’ 

In the armies of eighteenth-century Europe it was still 
the custom to treat both engineers and artillery as the ugly 
ducklings of the service. To his comrades of the infantry or 
cavalry the officer in one of the learned arms was still not yet 
entirely a soldier and ought not to presume to command 
them, whatever his rank. There was even a royal order 
forbidding the practice. Accordingly, although Burgoyne 
wished to give all possible scope to Phillips’ high ability and 
therefore appointed him commander of the right wing of the 
army, nevertheless he felt it necessary to defend this measure 
as an emergency one, and as the campaign went on the ap- 
pointment seems to have lapsed. 

Of the British brigadiers, while Hamilton and Powel were 
brave and thoroughly up to their job, the most distinguished 
was Simon Fraser. Forty-eight, a Scotchman, sanguine and 
eager, he had spent almost his whole life in the army, serv- 
ing with distinction under Wolfe at Louisbourg and at 
Quebec. He had an additional spur to ambition, for he was 
akin to the Frasers of Lovat, whose head, the Earl of Lovat, 
had been attainted for following Prince Charlie in ’45, and 
there was a story that Government had hinted a willingness, 
should the campaign succeed, to make him Earl of Lovat and 
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restore to him the confiscated family estates. He and Bur- 
goyne, who had particularly asked to have him as a briga- 
dier under his command, were fast friends, and the Keu- 
tenant-general greatly esteemed him as an officer, saying 
that he ‘grudged a danger or care in other hands than his 
own.’ 

The grenadier battalion took its orders from Major 
Acland. His ancestors had been gentlefolk in Somersetshire 
for six hundred years. Although the Baroness Riedesel 
(suffering perhaps from a Teutonic inability to grasp the 
fine shades of English society) called him ‘a plain rough man’ 
and says he was drunk almost daily, at the same time he was 
none the less an able and active officer. Nor did his drinking 
prevent him from being greatly loved by his wife, a daughter 
of the Earl of Ilchester, who had followed him to Canada. 
He was thirty years old. 

The light infantry were commanded by Major the Earl 
of Balcarres, who was only twenty-four. Gallant and 
energetic like Acland, this Scotch nobleman was intimate 
with Burgoyne himself because he shared his commander- 
in-chief’s passion for high play at cards. 

Of the acting regimental commanders we need remember 
only three, all lieutenant-colonels, Hill of the gth, Suther- 
land of the 47th, and Anstruther of the 62d. 

The commander of the Germans was Major-General 
Baron von Riedesel. His ancestors since the twelfth century 
had been noble. Like Burgoyne this Brunswicker was a 
cavalryman. Indeed, he had seen more active service than 
Burgoyne himself, and (except for the latter’s Portuguese 
episode) he was far more experienced in the actual command 
of an army. At twenty-one he had been for three years, a 
favorite staff officer of Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, the 
allied commander in western Germany during the Seven 
Years’ War. In spite of his youth he was noted not only for 
the intelligence and tact doubly necessary in a polyglot, 
mixed army, but also for the personal charm and moderation 
which made it possible for him, in the capacity of personal 
representative of the commander-in-chief, practically to 
command officers far senior to himself. Besides a great eye 
for country which caused him often to be used on recon- 
naissance, he had so great a gift for intelligence work that 
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the Duke made him his chief of secret service. His character 
was of a hearty German type, loyal and given to warm 
friendships, and he was always thinking of the comfort and 
well-being of his men. Now, at thirty-nine, he was begin- 
ning to grow fat, but he was still active, and his fine blue 
eyes looked out from a face still firm and handsome. He 
spoke some English, but he and Burgoyne communicated 
with each other chiefly in French. 

Riedesel’s wife, the little Baroness Frederica, blue-eyed 
like her husband, had just come out to him from Ger- 
many bringing with her their three little daughters, one 
six, one three, and one a baby of a year old. For the 
present, however, she and her children stayed behind in 
Canada. 

The German advanced corps was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel von Breymann, a brave officer, but a brutal 
bully, such as the habit of military command breeds now and 
then among all nations and especially among the Ger- 
mans. 

The commander of the dragoons was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baum, between whom and Breymann there was a long- 
standing quarrel of the bitter sort sometimes found among 
professional soldiers — or, for the matter of that, in monas- 
teries or any other group of men thrown long and contin- 
uously together. 

In the Canadian detachment two of the officers — 
Lanaudiére and de Boucherville — came of great families in 
the provincial noblesse. Lanaudiére had been one of Carle- 
ton’s aides and had accompanied his chief in the latter’s 
flight from Montreal in the fall of ’75 just before that city 
fell into the hands of the Americans. He had visited England 
and gave himself the airs of an Englishman. De Boucher- 
ville had a seigneury near Montreal. 

The senior officer of the American Tories was Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Peters. Born a Connecticut man, he had 
graduated from Yale in the class of 1759. On moving to what 
is now Vermont, he had become a local notable, a judge, and 
a colonel of the militia. He had even been elected to the New 
York Provincial Congress, but not believing in independence 
had left that body and taken refuge in Canada. Besides 
Peters, Burgoyne’s Tory officers included the Jessup brothers, 
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from what is now the district of Glens Falls. Like Peters the 
Jessups were men of distinction. Ebenezer Jessup’s great 
log house in the wilderness, in which he loved to give hos- 
pitality, was magnificently and tastefully furnished, boast- 
ng costly paintings and engravings, fine linen, and massive 
plate. 

The Indians, in addition to their own chiefs, were con- 
trolled through interpreters — rascally fellows who were 
the despair of the British commanders. 

At Burgoyne’s headquarters might have been seen ‘a 
large fine-looking person, with a pleasant countenance and 
an affable deportment,’ named Philip Skene. A Scotchman, 
and a retired British army officer of thirty years’ service, in 
Europe he had fought at Cartagena, Porto Bello, Culloden, 
and Fontenoy, having been wounded more than once. In 
America, he had served in the West Indies against Marti- 
nique and Havana, distinguishing himself at the capture of 
the latter city. The subsequent course of his life had been 
determined by his presence in the armies of Abercromby and 
Amherst upon this very Lake Champlain which Burgoyne 
was now crossing. Having been attracted by the region, he 
had determined to found a colony there, and upon his re- 
tirement he had accordingly done so, receiving a grant of 
vast lands adjoining the southern part of the lake. He him- 
self lived at Skenesboro, now Whitehall, New York. From 
the outbreak of the Revolution he had supported the royal 
cause with such energy that he was detested by his Whig 
neighbors second only to the Devil and the Pope. His titles 
were vague; he was sometimes called Major, sometimes 
Governor Skene, and his duties at headquarters vaguer still; 
but his influence in the counsels of the invasion was great. 
Perhaps his function is best defined as that of local and po- 
litical adviser to the commander-in-chief. 

The little force — its numbers were not half those of an 
American division in 1918 — moved easily up the lake, 
making eighteen or twenty miles a day. It was admirably 
covered by its Indians, who not only formed the ‘point’ or 
leading element of its advanced guard, but also roamed the 
woods far and wide in its front. So effectively did they per- 
form this duty that (as we shall see in a moment) the 
American defenders of Ticonderoga could discover neither 
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the numbers nor the exact position of the advancing troops. 
In the nightly camps those Indians who possessed canoes 
were accustomed to turn them over and sleep under the 
low shelter thus afforded. Among the regulars everything 
was done with method and precision. The camping-grounds 
were exactly marked out, the brush carefully cleared away 
and the camps even entrenched — so much was feared from 
the woodcraft and marksmanship of the Americans. 

During this regular approach, Burgoyne made three im- 
portant gestures or pronouncements; the first a political 
proclamation addressed to the Americans, the second a 
speech to his Indian allies, and the third a general order to 
the army. 

The proclamation to the Americans ran as follows: 


By John Burgoyne Esq’r; Lieut. Gen’! of His Majesties Armies 
in America, Col. of the Queens Reg’t of Lt. Dragoons, Governor 
of Fort William in North Britain, one of the Representatives of 
the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament, and Commanding 
an Army and Fleet employed on an expedition from Canada, 
(WShp Clay GUE 

The forces entrusted to my command are designed to act in 
concert, and upon a common principle, with the numerous Ar- 
mies and Fleets which already display in every quarter of America, 
the power, the justice, and when properly sought the mercy of 
the King. The cause in which the British Arms are thus exerted 
applies to the most affecting interests of the human heart; and 
the military Servants of the Crown, at first called forth for the 
sole purpose of restoring the rights of constitution, now combine 
with love of their Country, and duty to their Sovereign, the 
other extensive incitements which spring from a due sense of the 
general privileges of Mankind. To the Eyes and Ears of the 
temperate part of the Public, and to the breasts of suffering 
thousands in the Provinces, be the melancholy appeal whether 
the present unnatural Rebellion has not been made a foundation 
for the completest system of Tyranny that ever God in his dis- 
pleasure suffer’d for a time to be exercised over a forward and 
stubborn Generation. Arbitrary imprisonment, confiscation of 
property, persecution and torture, unprecedented in the inquisi- 
tions of the Romish Church are among the palpable enormities 
that verify the affirmative. These are inflicted, (by Assemblies 
and Committees who dare to profess themselves friends to Lib- 
erty,) upon the most quiet Subjects, without distinction of age or 
sex, for the sole crime, often for the sole suspicion, of having ad- 
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hered in principle to the Government under which they were 
born, and to which by every tye divine and human they owe 
allegiance. To consummate these shocking proceedings the pro- 
fanation of Religion is added to the most profligate prostitution 
of common reason, the consciences of Men are set at naught and 
multitudes are compelled not only to bear Arms, but also to 
swear subjection to an usurpation they abhor. Animated by 
these considerations; at the head of Troops in full powers of 
health, discipline, and Valour; determined to strike where neces- 
sary, and anxious to spare where possible, I by these presents 
invite and exhort all persons, in all places where the progress of 
this Army may point — and by the blessing of God I will extend 
it far — to maintain such a conduct as may justify me in pro- 
tecting their lands, habitations, and families. The intention of 
this address is to hold forth security not depredation to the 
Country. To those whom spirit and principle may induce to 
partake the glorious task of redeeming their Countrymen from 
Dungeons, and reéstablishing the blessings of legal Government I 
offer encouragement and employment; and upon the first intelli- 
gence of their associations I will find means to assist their under- 
takings. The domestick, the industrious, the infirm and even the 
timid inhabitants I am desirous to protect provided they remain 
quietly at their Houses, that they do not suffer their Cattle to be 
removed, nor their corn or forage to be secreted or destroyed, 
that they do not break up their Bridges or roads; nor by any 
other acts directly or indirectly endeavour to obstruct the opera- 
tions of the Kings troops, or supply or assist those of the en- 
emy. 

Every species of Provision brought to my camp will be paid for 
at an equitable rate and in solid Coin. 

In consciousness of Christianity, my Royal Master’s clemency, 
and the honor of Soldiership, I have dwelt upon this invitation, 
and wished for more persuasive terms to give it impression; and 
let not people be led to disregard it by considering their distance 
from the immediate situation of my Camp. I have but to 
give stretch to the Indian Forces under my direction, and they 
amount to thousands, to overtake the harden’d enemies of Great 
Britain and America, (I consider them the same) wherever they 
may lurk. If notwithstanding these endeavours, and sincere in- 
clinations to effect them, the phrenzy of hostility should remain, 
I trust I shall stand acquitted in the Eyes of God and Men in 
denouncing and executing the vengeance of the state against the 
wilful outcasts. The messengers of justice and of wrath await 
them in the field, and devastation, famine, and every con- 
comitant horror that a reluctant but indispensable prosecu- 
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tion of military duty must occasion, will bar the way to their 
return. 


By order of his (Signed) JoHN BuRGOYNE 
Excellency the Lt. Gen’l 
(Signed) Ros’t KiIncsTon 
Secretary 
Camp at Bouquet Ferry, June 20th, 1777 


Both in matter and in manner this extraordinary docu- 
ment shows Burgoyne at his worst. It was quite true that 
the rebels had dealt hardly with their local Tories, and the 
fling at the ‘. . . inquisitions of the Romish Church’ was no 
more than might have been expected from an eighteenth- 
century Englishman. Even as to the threat of the Indians, 
it might have been defended on the ground that, since the 
King and the Ministry had ordered them to be used, their 
presence might well be played up in order to cow the rebels. 
On the other hand, the rococo rhetoric, the bullying and 
boasting, above all the canting ‘consciousness of Chris- 
tianity,’ were Burgoyne’s. His, too, was the guilt of acting as 
the instrument of such a filthy business as that of setting 
the Indians upon colonists insufficiently grateful for the 
blessings of a Hanoverian dynasty and of parliamentary 
taxation. 

Nor was this turgid manifesto better received at the time. 
In England, Walpole plastered its author with epithets — 
‘the vaporing Burgoyne,’ ‘Pomposo,’ and ‘Hurlothrumbo,’ 
are specimens. At the same time he suggested that Bur- 
goyne ‘might compose a good liturgy for the use of the King’s 
friends, who...have the same consciousness of Chris- 
tianity, and .. . like him can reconcile the scalping knife 
with the Gospe].’ In America its threats provoked little but 
anger, and its highfalutin style, together with its parade of 
Burgoyne’s titles, brought out a sheaf of parodies — some of 
them amusing even to-day. 

Burgoyne himself was probably not easy in his mind about 
the Indians. In the first place, in spite of his sudden conver- 
sion from sympathizing in the Commons with ‘the very 
wanderings and dreams of liberty’ to recommending from 
Boston the use of foreign troops, a negro slave insurrection, 
and a ‘large levy’ of Indians, he was naturally a kindly man. 
Moreover, he may well have foreseen that Indian outrages 
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might exasperate rather than cow the Americans. Accord- 
ingly, on the day after issuing his proclamation, he as- 
sembled his Indians in council and attempted to lay down 
rules restraining their cruelty. 

By this time the army had reached the little River 
Bouquet, running eastward from the Adirondacks and fall- 
ing into Lake Champlain about forty miles north of Ticon- 
deroga. The council was held beside the falls of the Bou- 
quet, on a little rise crowned by the softened outlines of an 
old redoubt. The village of Wilsboro to-day marks the 
spot. 

Burgoyne came to the council attended by a number of 
British and German officers. When the Indians were as- 
sembled, he rose and addressed them in his most animated 
House of Commons’ manner, his words being translated from 
time to time by an interpreter: 


Chiefs and Warriors, 

The great King, our common father, and the patron of all who 
seek and deserve his protection, has considered with satisfaction 
the general conduct of the Indian tribes, from the beginning of 
the troubles in America. Too sagacious and too faithful to be 
deluded or corrupted,-they have observed the violated rights of 
the parental power they love, and burned to vindicate them. A 
few individuals alone, the refuse of a small tribe, at the first were 
led astray; and the misrepresentations, the specious allurements, 
the insidious promises, and diversified plots in which the rebels 
are exercised, and all of which they employed for that effect, have 
served only in the end to enhance the honor of the tribes in gen- 
eral, by demonstrating to the world how few and how contempti- 
ble are the apostates! It is a truth known to you all, these pitiful 
examples excepted (and they have probably before this day hid 
their faces in shame) the collective voices and hands of the In- 
dian tribes over this vast continent, are on the side of justice, of 
law, and the King. 

The restraint you have put upon your resentment in waiting 
the King your father’s call to arms, the hardest proof, I am per- 
suaded, to which your affection could have been put, is another 
manifest and affecting mark of your adherence to that principle 
of connection to which you were always fond to allude and which 
is the mutual joy and the duty of the parent to cherish. 

The clemency of your father has been abused, the offers of his 
mercy have been despised, and his farther patience would, in his 
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eyes, become culpable, in as much as it would withold redress 
from the most grievous oppressions in the provinces, that ever 
disgraced the history of mankind. It therefore remains for me, 
the General of one of his Majesty’s armies, and in this council 
his representative, to release you from those bonds which your 
obedience imposed — Warriors you are free — go forth in might 
and valor of your cause — strike at the common enemies of 
Great Britain and America — disturbers of public order, peace 
and happiness, destroyers of commerce, parricides of state. 


Pointing to the German and British officers, the General 
went on: 


The circle round you, the chiefs of his Majesty’s European 
forces, and of the Princes his allies, esteem you as brothers in the 
war; emulous in glory and in friendship, we will endeavor recipro- 
cally to give and to receive examples; we know how to value, and 
we will strive to imitate your perseverance in enterprize and 
your constancy, to resist hunger, weariness and pain. Be it our 
task, from the dictates of our religion, the laws of our warfare, 
and the principles and interest of our policy, to regulate your 
passions when they overbear, to point out where it is nobler to 
spare than to revenge, to discriminate degrees of guilt, to suspend 
the uplifted stroke, to chastise and not to destroy. 

This war to you my friends is new; upon all former occasions, 
in taking the field, you held yourselves authorized to destroy 
wherever you came, because everywhere you found an enemy. 

The case is now very different. 

The King has many faithful subjects dispersed in the pro- 
vinces, consequently you have many brothers there, and these 
people are more to be pitied, that they are persecuted or impris- 
oned wherever they are discovered or suspected, and to dissem- 
ble, to a generous mind, is a yet more grievous punishment. 

Persuaded that your magnanimity of character joined to your 
principles of affection to the King, will give me fuller control over 
your minds, than the military rank with which I am invested. I 
enjoin your most serious attention to the rules which I hereby 
proclaim for your invariable observation during the campaign. 


The translation of this was met with cries of ‘Etow! 
Etow!’ — their way of applauding — after which they 
listened intently and even (so the onlookers thought) 
eagerly to the interpreter for the General’s instruction. 


I positively forbid blood-shed, when you are not opposed in 
arms. 
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Aged men, women, children and prisoners, must be held sacred 
from the knife or hatchet, even in the time of actual conflict. 

You shall receive compensation for the prisoners you take, but 
you shall be called to account for scalps. 

In conformity and indulgence of your customs, which have 
affixed an idea of honor to such badges of victory, you shall be 
allowed to take the scalps of the dead, when killed by your fire 
and in fair opposition; but on no account or pretence, or subtilty, 
or prevarication, are they to be taken from the wounded, or even 
dying; and still less pardonable, if possible, will it be held, to 
kill men in that condition, on purpose, and upon a supposition 
that this protection to the wounded would be thereby evaded. 

Base, lurking assassins, incendiaries, ravagers and plunderers 
of the country, to whatever army they may belong, shall be 
treated with less reserve; but the latitude must be given you by 
order, and I must be the judge on the occasion. 

Should the enemy, on their parts, dare to countenance acts of 
barbarity towards those who may fall into their hands, it shall be 
yours also to retaliate; but till this severity be thus compelled, 
bear immovable in your hearts this solid maxim, (it cannot be too 
deeply impressed) that the great essential reward, the worthy 
service of your alliance, the sincerity of your zeal to the King, 
your father and never-failing protector, will be examined and 
judged upon the test only of your steady and uniform adherence 
to the orders and counsels of those to whom his Majesty has en- 
trusted the direction and honor of his arms. 


After renewed cries of ‘Etow! Etow! Etow!’ the red 
men consulted together for some time. An old Iroquois 
then rose and spoke as follows: 


I stand up in the name of all the nations present to assure our 
father that we have attentively listened to his discourse — we 
receive you as our father, because when you speak we hear the 
voice of our great father beyond the great lake. 

We rejoice in the approbation you have expressed of our be- 
haviour. 

We have been tried and tempted by the Bostonians; but we 
have loved our father, and our hatchets have been sharpened 
upon our affections. 

In proof of the sincerity of our professions, our whole villages, 
able to go to war, are come forth. The old and infirm, our infants 
and wives, alone remain at home. 

With one common assent, we promise a constant obedience to 
all you have ordered, and all you shall order, and may the father 
of days give you many, and success. 
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After applauding the chief of the Iroquois by shouting 
‘Etow! Etow! Etow!’ as before, the meeting broke up. 

The council once adjourned, Burgoyne ordered liquor for 
the Indians, who thereupon held a war-dance. The European 
spectators wondered at the sound of their whooping and the 
sight of their tossing bodies smeared with bear’s grease and 
hideously painted with vermilion, black, blue, and green. 
Some wore helmets made of the skin of a buffalo’s head with 
the horns attached and the skin flapping down behind. 
Others wore the more familiar war-bonnets of feathers. 
Many were naked. One ingenious brave, whose modesty 
would not permit a complete exposure, had tied a blackbird 
to his privates! So accoutred they danced and revelled after 
their savage fashion. 

If the news of Burgoyne’s proclamation had been ill re- 
ceived in England, that of his speech to the Indians was 
worse still. Chatham stormed in the Lords. In the Commons 
Burke fell back upon a sarcastic simile drawn from the 
menagerie in the Tower of London; ‘Suppose there was a riot 
on Tower Hill. What would the keeper of His Majesty’s 
lions do? Would he not fling open the dens of the wild beasts, 
and then address them thus? ‘‘My gentle lions — my 
humane bears — my tender-hearted hyenas, go forth! But 
I exhort you, as you are Christians and members of civil- 
ized society, to take care not to hurt any man, woman, or 
child!”’ Whereat tears of laughter rolled down the fat 
cheeks of Lord North at hearing an absent man thus at- 
tacked for a policy which he himself as Prime Minister had 
sanctioned. 

Indeed, the employment of Indians as directed by the un- 
imaginative George III and the always good-natured Lord 
North remains the dirtiest page of the American Revolution. 
Naturally there has come a reaction against the first fierce 
anger, and that reaction has gone so far that to-day fools 
will maintain that, since the American rebels as well as the 
British Government tried to enlist Indians, therefore the 
guilt is equal. The answer is that, while it was bad enough 
to use such allies against the enemy’s armed forces, to use 
them against a whole population was far worse. By the 
British Government the Indian was most emphatically not 
used for military purposes alone; he was used for what King 
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George so genteelly called ‘distressing’ America, for paying 
out the American farmer who, having ventured ‘to defy his 
sovereign, could not be coerced by armies, for ‘distressing’ 
him and his wife and his children with the diabolical out- 
rages and tortures of which the redskin made an art. The 
Indians were the agents of what the world recently learned 
to call a policy of ‘frightfulness.’ And yet George III was 
undoubtedly a religious man and a model of the domestic 
virtues. 

Burgoyne’s general order to his army was issued June 30. 
It ran as follows: 


The army embarks to-morrow, to approach the enemy. We 
are to contend for the King, and the constitution of Great Brit- 
ain, to vindicate Law, and to relieve the oppressed — a cause in 
which his Majesty’s Troops and those of the Princes his Allies, 
will feel equal excitement. The services required of this particu- 
lar expedition, are critical and conspicuous. During our progress 
occasions may occur, in which, nor difficulty, nor labour nor life 
are to be regarded. This Army must not Retreat. 


When the foregoing order with its boastful conclusion 
was issued, the army had been for some days concentrated 
at Crown Point, which was to be used as an advanced base. 
Here they were within about eight miles of Ticonderog1. 
‘To cover the main body, General Fraser with the British 
advanced corps had been pushed up several miles farther, 
himself perfectly covered by the Canadians and Indians. 
Already Fraser’s command could see the great entrenched 
camp of the rebels and could even make out the red-and- 
white stripes and blue canton of the standard floating above 
it. Already the preliminary dispositions for the siege had 
been made. Since the position Burgoyne was about to at- 
tack extended on both sides of the lake, therefore, in order 
to surround it and cut off retreat by land, he himself would 
be compelled to divide his army. Accordingly his British 
troops were to operate on the west shore; the heavy Ger- 
man dragoons were to remain in their rear as headquarters 
guard, and the other Germans under Riedesel were to cross 
to the east shore. 

During their lake voyage the army had several times had 
to cope with high winds and often with rain which had 
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obliged them to put up canvas and shelters. Now, however, 
these were not needed, for July 1 dawned fine and clear. At 
dawn instead of reveille the drums beat the call known as 
the ‘General,’ and an hour afterward (except for the British 
advanced corps, which had already gone ahead) the entire 
army embarked. The whole lake, here about a mile wide, 
was covered with bateaux and with the gunboats of the 
flotilla. So with drums beating and music playing they ad- 
vanced and landed some four miles short of the famous for- 
tress whose capture was to raise their commander to the sum- 
mit of his short-lived glory. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FALL OF TICONDEROGA AND THE 
PURSUIT 


THE action of this chapter covers the eight days from July 1 
to July 8 inclusive. 

In 1777 Ticonderoga was already historic; indeed, it was 
already older than Burgoyne’s invasion is to-day. Its name 
in the Indian language seems to have meant ‘where the lake 
shuts itself,’ because of the narrows about a quarter of a 
mile wide on which it looked down. Strategically its im- 
portance was its position at the junction of the two alternate 
routes leading southward from it to the Hudson, one by Lake 
George and the other by the southern tip of Lake Champlain. 
Thus it commanded both. As early as 1609, Champlain the 
explorer had passed that way, and there (the probabilities 
are overwhelming) the woods had echoed and the astonished 
Iroquois had fled at the crack of his arquebuse. In 1690 the 
first crude stone breastwork on the site had been thrown 
up and afterward abandoned by a party from Albany whose 
commander bore the great name of Schuyler. It was not 
until the seventeen-fifties, however, that the engineers of 
Louis XV had been attracted by the tapering tongue of high 
land which slopes gradually downward from the northwest 
until its tip thrusts itself out into the lake to form one side 
of the narrows. Upon this tongue of land, about a quarter- 
mile from the point, the French had built with the local blue 
stone a square bastioned fort with ravelins on the two ex- 
posed sides in the best Vauban style. Not long afterward an 
outwork of earth had been added across the neck about a 
half-mile to the northwest. This defense, afterward known 
as ‘The old French lines,’ had a zigzag trace and the gen- 
eral form of a horseshoe, with its sides on the edge of the 
high ground and its open end toward the fort. Against it the 
Black Watch had vainly dashed themselves to pieces under 
Abercromby. 

During the peace the place had not been kept up; con- 
sequently in ’75 its ditches had begun to fill up with rubbish 
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and its dismantled ramparts had become ruinous. A few 
weeks after Lexington the tiny British garrison in the old 
stone fort, not dreaming of an attack, had been easily sur- 
prised and taken prisoners by a small band of rebels under 
Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold. 

Since its capture great efforts had been made to enlarge 
and strengthen the defenses. On the west side of the lake 
the existing works had been repaired. New blockhouses had 
been built to cover the flanks and rear of the old French 
lines and the low ground (then marshy and still impassable 
in the spring) between the northeastward slope down from 
the neck and the lake shore. Over a mile west of the old 
French lines a new outwork had been thrown up on a hill 
known as Mount Hope from which the ground fell away 
sharply to the left bank of the outlet from Lake George. 
This position not only commanded the road to Lake George, 
which ran below it along the bank of the outlet; it also cov- 
ered the sawmills for which the outlet supplied water power. 

At the same time the defensible area had been more than 
doubled by the fortification of the hill on the east side of the 
lake east and south of the narrows. This hill, baptized 
Mount Independence, is a mile and a half long and a half- 
mile wide. Its natural strength was greater than that of the 
west side, for whereas the ground in front of the French lines 
is level, and behind them slopes gently downward to the 
glacis of the old stone fort, Mount Independence for nearly 
three quarters of its circumference is covered by the lake, 
and is protected all around by a steep and almost unbroken 
escarpment. On the land side the escarpment had been 
crowned by a strong stone breastwork which wound in and 
out with the irregularities of the site, the trace being skill- 
fully designed so as to avoid ‘dead ground’ (that is, ground 
out of sight of the defenders and therefore out of reach of 
their aimed fire) in its front. At the rare spots where the 
descent was not so steep were strong redoubts furnished with 
cannon. At the summit of the hill were barracks enclosed 
within an eight-pointed star fort of palisading which formed 
a sort of citadel. 

To close the southern end of the lake against British 
shipping a boom of great logs connected by heavy chains 
had been strung across the narrows. Behind this obstacle 
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ran a bridge of boats, and both were commanded by water 
batteries on either shore. 

Unhappily for the defense of the whole great entrenched 
camp the position had a grave weakness. West of the lake 
and south of the outlet from Lake George the hill sometimes 
called Sugar Hill or Sugarloaf, more often Mount Defiance, 
raised itself nearly eight hundred feet above the water. It 
was thus nearly four times as high as the top of Mount 
Independence and nearly eight times that of the ground on 
which the old French fort stood. 

Probably this hill had been in Montcalm’s mind when he 
had said that given an intelligent besieger with a few guns 
and mortars the defense of Ticonderoga could expect nothing 
but a dishonorable failure. No doubt the great want of sur- 
veyors and therefore of means for accurately measuring 
distance had prevented the American command from fully 
estimating its importance. Every schoolboy will remember 
in connection with Washington’s youth the rarity of sur- 
veyors in eighteenth-century America, and the rebel army 
lacked both trained native gunners and military engineers. 

Nevertheless the defenders had had their warning. Dur- 
ing the previous summer there had been on the ground an 
able young officer, not yet twenty-one, whose keen eye and 
just sense of proportion were one day to make him a notable 
painter. His name was John Trumbull; he was son to the 
Governor of Connecticut, and at Ticonderoga he was serving 
as adjutant-general. Having helped to select the Mount 
Independence position, as time went on he had become con- 
vinced that Mount Defiance was within gunshot both of 
Mount Independence and Ticonderoga proper, and one day 
he had said so at the commanding officer’s table. Gates and 
his officers laughed at him, but young Trumbull had stuck 
to his point and had finally gained Gates’s permission to ex- 
periment by gunfire. Even from the far northern end of 
Mount Independence, the balls from a doubled-shotted 
twelve-pounder had crashed against the rocky face of Mount 
Defiance more than halfway to its summit. From the old 
French fort a six-pounder had thrown a shot almost to the 
summit itself. It had then been objected that the summit 
was inaccessible, but this too had been disproved, for not 
only young Trumbull, but with him ‘Mad Anthony’ Wayne 
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and even the fiery little Arnold, dragging his game leg that 
had been wounded before Quebec, had managed to scramble 
up the steep east face of the hill on the side toward the lake, 
and any one could see that its northwestward face was much 
gentler in slope. Trumbull says that they were convinced 
there that even a loaded carriage could have been got up. 
It is true that from the summit to the nearest point of Mount 
Independence the range is a mile and to the palisaded star 
fort as well as to the old French fort a mile and a quarter. 
But even allowing for the limitations of the eighteenth- 
century artillery at such ranges, it is strange that the warn- 
ing went unheeded. 

At the south end of the barracks in the old French fort 
rose an observation tower from which the whole entrenehed 
camp, except only the east side of Mount Independence, 
could be seen. From it in June, ’77, an observer could easily 
have followed with his eye the trace of each part of the 
works standing out in the brown of freshly turned soil and 
white of new-cut timber. At many points just outside the 
lines would have been seen belts of felled trees; the stumps 
inward, the side branches interlaced, and all branches sharp- 
ened at the ends so as to form an ugly network difficult for 
an assailant to penetrate. Such obstacles, known as abattis, 
served the same purpose as barbed-wire entanglements to- 
.day; that is, they held an assailant and checked or delayed 
him while exposed to the fire of the sheltered defenders. 
While admiring the strength of the works, an onlooker 
friendly to the infant United States would have been con- 
cerned to see the vast entrenchments so scantily dotted with 
men. 

On the observation platform, doubtless for hours at a 
time, might have been seen two men. Both were tall, but 
here the resemblance ended. One was a Scotch gentleman 
in the early forties, with chestnut hair, intelligent blue-gray 
eyes, and graceful, easy manners. His imposing figure was 
clad in the buff and blue of a Continental major-general, and 
he was Arthur St. Clair, the commander of the fortress. The 
other, except for a gold cord around his broad turned-up felt 
hat, had but little of the soldier about him. He was a slim 
Yankee between thirty and forty years old with a face 
roughened as if by smallpox, and his light brown hair tied 
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behind. He was roughly dressed in a jerkin or sleeveless 
jacket, leather breeches, and stockings of a gray woollen or 
yarn, and he moved with the catlike action of the forest 
runner. He was Major Benjamin Whitcomb, St. Clair’s 
chief of scouts. 

The lives of the general and his trusted subordinate had 
been as different as was their appearance. St. Clair’s blood 
was noble; he had spent his early manhood in the British 
army, distinguishing himself before Louisbourg and under 
Sir William — then Colonel — Howe at the taking of Que- 
bec. After marrying a granddaughter of Governor Bowdoin 
of Massachusetts, he had resigned from the army and with 
the help of his wife’s fortune had set up as a local notable 
in Pennsylvania. He had taken the side of the rebels, and in 
’76 had served with credit in Canada and at Ticonderoga. On 
the Assunpink after Trenton, it was he who had suggested 
the movement which had enabled Washington and his little 
army not only to escape from Cornwallis, but also to fight 
and win the battle of Princeton. It had also been by his ad- 
vice that Washington had posted himself so strongly in 
Morristown. So high did his name stand that young Wilkin- 
son — who with all his faults was emphatically no fool — 
could call him ‘the great St. Clair.’ 

Whitcomb was distinguished in a very different way. A 
first-rate scout himself and a good scout leader, in the sum- 
mer of ’76 his realistic notion of making war had led him to 
shoot from ambush and mortally wound a British general. 
This act had somewhat shocked some officers even of his 
own side and had so infuriated the British that Carleton had 
put a price on his head and proposed to hang him if taken. 
Nevertheless he had been promoted and upon his skill as a 
ranger St. Clair was now leaning heavily. 

Turning from what he saw or failed to see to what he 
knew to be true brought St. Clair no reassurance. That he 
himself was but newly come — he had reached the place 
only on June 12 — was the least of his troubles. That he 
found the fortifications not stronger, but in at least one 
important respect actually weaker, than in the previous 
autumn was worse still; for during the winter the unhappy 
little garrison had burnt up for firewood a formidable abattis 
which had contributed greatly to the strength of Mount 
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Independence. Worst of all was his own want of numbers, 
his ignorance of the strength and intentions of the enemy, 
and finally the irresolution with which political faction had 
infected the American command. 

At the end of June the returns furnished him by Wilkin- 
son, the handsome and brilliant but somewhat unstable boy 
who served him as adjutant-general, showed barely two 
thousand rank and file of Continental — that is, American 
regular — infantry fit for duty, and less than three hundred 
artillerymen. Since the frontage of the land side of Mount 
Independence plus the French lines was over two thousand 
yards, to have posted his whole command on these works 
alone would have given him less than a man per yard with- 
out reliefs. Even this would have left him without a 
man in the detached work at Mount Hope, in the block- 
houses and other works covering the exposed flanks of the 
French lines together with the shores north of the boom and 
therefore exposed to boat attack, or finally in the water 
batteries covering the boom itself. Certain militia forces 
he knew were on the way, and in fact nine hundred of these 
did arrive before the crisis of the siege. Moreover, low grade 
troops with all their shortcomings are axiomatically more 
useful in position warfare than in the open, and the marks- 
manship of American Revolutionary militia had proved 
them far from contemptible opponents at Bunker Hill. But 
even with these nine hundred St. Clair’s defense was a mere 
shell for lack of men. 

The answer to the natural question of why more militia 
were not called in is that there were not foodstuffs sufficient 
to feed them for any length of time had they come. If in 
turn we ask the immediate cause of this lack of stores we get 
no clear answer. At best Ticonderoga was a distant frontier 
post difficult to supply. There had been changes in the per- 
sonnel of the supply departments which may have interfered 
with their working. The rainy spring had made the bad 
roads worse. Besides these particular causes there was a 
general one; now that two years had gone by since the first 
great blaze of enthusiasm the fires of the rebellion were 
burning low. The ardor upon which it depended for its life 
was slackening, and as it slackened the eager codperation of 
75 was losing itself in indifference and even in bitter sec- 
tional faction. 
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The United States has its sectionalisms to-day; indeed the 
great political conflicts of her history have all taken sec- 
tional form. Nevertheless it is hard for us to-day to realize 
the intensity of the eighteenth-century feeling between 
neighboring States and groups of States. In part this was 
due to the difficulties of communication; as late as 1722 no 
team had ever been driven overland between Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. But far more important was spiritual 
discord arising from differences in blood and in political and 
social structure. Ticonderoga was in the State of New York 
of which the foundation was Holland-Dutch and the frame- 
work that of a quasi-feudal aristocracy. Therefore New 
York State was alien both to the English blood and the un- 
English egalitarian spirit (not to speak of the intense and re- 
pellent Puritanism) of eighteenth-century New England. 

I digress for a moment to say that the aristocracy of early 
New York State involved no conflict of interest nor any 
marked feeling between classes of contempt on one side or 
envy on the other. A new country where land is cheap and 
labor scarce permits no such conditions. The New York aris- 
tocrats were the natural leaders in developing the resources 
of the State and were therefore followed and esteemed 
as naturally as were: the rich landowners of the Dark and 
Middle Ages for their constant fighting against the public 
enemies. Nevertheless, although the New York aristocracy 
had sprung up naturally enough and although (like all true 
aristocracies) it was compatible with the best of feeling be- 
tween rich and poor, the deference to the rich which it im- 
plied stank in the nostrils of the New England men. Finally 
the antagonism between Yankee and Yorker had been in- 
tensified by a quarrel over territory. The region now Ver- 
mont, then known as the ‘Hampshire grants,’ had been 
settled by immigrants from New England who were at- 
tempting to secede from New York and set up as a separate 
State. 

I have assigned the antagonism between New York and 
New England as a possible cause contributing to the short- 
age of supplies at Ticonderoga. But so deep a cleft in opinion 
effected far more than that. It caused constant bickering 
in Congress — the improvised parliament which was the 
chief political authority among the rebels — and through 
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Congress it brought about a dangerous instability in the 
military command of the Northern Department. From the 
beginning of the Revolution this department had been com- 
manded by Schuyler, a New-Yorker. Under him during the 
summer and fall of ’76 Ticonderoga had been commanded 
by an immigrant Englishman Gates. Of the characters and 
rivalry between these two men I shall at this point say only 
that Gates succeeded in making himself the favorite of the 
New Englanders. In March of ’77 upon a mere pretext he 
was ordered by Congress to supersede Schuyler in command 
of the department. In May with even less ostensible reason 
Congress had reversed itself, superseded Gates, and replaced 
Schuyler. The latter had offered Gates the command of 
Ticonderoga, but Gates had refused and had gone off to push 
his fortunes with Congress in Philadelphia. It was only upon 
his refusal that St. Clair had been appointed commandant 
of the fortress, which he had reached less than three weeks 
before Burgoyne’s army (still covered by the impenetrable 
screen of its Indians) appeared before it. 

The existence of faction among the rebels in part explains 
why (in spite of so grave a shortage of men and of supplies) 
the effort to hold Ticonderoga was so long and so persistently 
continued. The place had an enormous reputation. It was 
known as the Gibraltar of the North, sometimes even as the 
Gibraltar of America. Its capture by Ethan Allen had been 
of enormous effect upon opinion. To evacuate it without 
fighting would have been a terrific blow to the prestige of 
the struggling United States. Furthermore, granted the 
hostility between New York and New England an evacua- 
tion would have made impossible the position of the officer 
who ordered it. The instability of the Congressional sup- 
port likely to be given to an unlucky commander had 
colored all the measures taken by the defense. In the spring 
Schuyler, on account of the shortage of men, had sug- 
gested that the Ticonderoga side be evacuated and the gar- 
rison concentrated in the stronger natural position of Mount 
Independence, relying upon a flotilla upon Lake George to 
bar that route to the invaders. Congress had twice passed 
resolutions authorizing such a step. But Gates had replied 
reasonably enough that the boom could only be held when 
defended from both sides, and that if it was forced the de- 
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Sos of Mount Independence would find their retreat cut 
off. 

One wonders why the suggestion of holding, together with 
Mount Independence, only the old French fort and the 
water battery commanding the northwest end of the boom 
seems never to have been made. 

T have said that the political sensitiveness of the faction- 
ridden American command partly explains the determina- 
tion to hold Ticonderoga. The rest of the explanation is the 
complete American ignorance of the British plans. 

In the first place, there was Howe in New York City with 
his great well-appointed army which in effective rank and 
file of regulars alone, including three thousand on Rhode 
Island, numbered more than twenty-five thousand. In- 
cluding his American Tories he may have had as many as 
thirty thousand — an enormous force for the thinly settled 
America of that day. Trenton, although of immense moral 
effect, had not appreciably lessened his striking power. So 
great and so obvious were the advantages of the Hudson 
line that both Washington and Gates thought that he would 
strike northward along that river. Dripping with unctuous 
piety Gates went so far as to hope that ‘ Providence may con- 
ceal from Howe his true interest’ and persuade him to do 
something else. So far Howe’s great force had lain quiet, but 
the direction of his two slight and temporary movements 
(a flying raid up the river to destroy stores gathered near 
Peekskill and a similar move for the same purpose to Dan- 
bury) seemed to indicate that his eyes were turned north- 
ward. 

Besides their uncertainty as to the intentions of Howe the 
Americans were equally in the dark as to those of Burgoyne. 
Spies had been sent into Canada — their instructions written 
in villainous French (‘to find out... S’ils‘ont dessein de 
essayer 4 passé par les lacs, ou par La Gallette et Oswego’) 
still remain — but nothing could be learnt beyond the bare 
fact of Burgoyne’s arrival. And this in spite of Burgoyne’s 
complaint soon after his landing that he found every detail of 
his orders the common talk of the streets of Montreal. From 
a knowledge of Burgoyne’s character and reputation it was 
clear enough that he had not come to Canada to waste his 
time, and Washington emphasized this point; but there was 
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nothing to show whether the striking force of the army in 
Canada would move southward across the lakes into northern 
New York or would be brought around to New York City 
by sea. Should they move by land they might attempt to 
reach Albany by Ticonderoga or they might reverse Am- 
herst’s route of 1760 by ascending the St. Lawrence, crossing 
Ontario, and descending the Mohawk. Schuyler believed 
they would try this western route; Gates (either with better 
military judgment or by a lucky guess) argued that they 
would move on Ticonderoga; but Congress, which was after 
all the seat of authority, thought it probable that they would 
come around by sea and had so instructed St. Clair. Not 
knowing the evidence on which this conclusion rested and 
therefore unable justly to estimate its flimsiness, St. Clair 
was led to give it far too much weight. 

There remained the question of what should be done at 
Ticonderoga before the British intentions could be cleared 
up. Since the troops on hand were far too few to defend the 
works on both sides of the lake against a regular siege, the 
wisest and the most virile course would have been to remove 
the numerous invalids, the heavy artillery, and all but 
fifteen hundred of the effectives to Fort George at the 
southern end of Lake George. The fifteen hundred, sup- 
ported by a few light pieces, could have held the works 
against a mere feint and could easily have retired before a 
serious attack. Wilkinson says that he proposed this to 
Schuyler, who replied that it was also his opinion, but that 
without authority from Congress he dared not take so un- 
popular a step. Whether this conversation ever took place or 
not, it is at least certain that the plan existed in Wilkinson’s 
own mind, for he speaks of it in a letter written at this time 
to the superseded Gates. 

Any other plan was far worse. Not to fight for Ticonder- 
oga was out of the question. To give it up to a mere feint was 
equally unthinkable. On the other hand, its garrison of 
Continentals must at all costs be preserved as a nucleus 
about which the future resistance of the militia might col- 
lect. In rear of the fortress, should its defenders be cut off 
and forced to surrender, Schuyler had but seven hundred 
Continentals. Even this handful could with difficulty be 
used as a true reserve, since they were scattered here and 
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there to guard the supplies in the various old forts south of 
Ticonderoga, which were hardly more than stockaded store- 
houses. Accordingly the Ticonderoga garrison, should it 
fail to cripple the invaders in a rash assault upon its strong 
defenses, must retire promptly before retreat was cut off. I 
have already said that the available numbers were too few 
to hold the works on both sides of the lake against a serious 
attack, and that to try to hold Mount Independence alone 
would be useless even were provisions available for a long 
siege, which they were not. For Mount Independence alone 
could not bar the southern end of the lake to the British and 
therefore could not assure the retreat of the garrison once its 
investment on the land side was complete. All told, there- 
fore, St. Clair’s position was thoroughly bad. He could only 
hope that if the enemy attacked him at all they might try to 
rush his strong works by means of an insufficiently prepared 
assault. Should they commit this error, even his scanty and 
ill-equipped troops might give a good account of themselves. 
Otherwise he would be lucky to escape complete disaster and 
personal disgrace. 

It was no wonder, then, that he leaned heavily on Whit- 
comb and anxiously checked up each scrap of intelligence. 
But let the American scouts do what they would the game 
was too difficult for them. It was not only that the Indians 
swarmed in the woods. Even the movements of the British 
main army were such as to mislead observers, thanks to 
their slowness together with their elaborate and (in the view 
of the American weakness) their quite unnecessary caution. 

At the end of May, before St. Clair’s arrival, there had 
been a false alarm of an attack. Soon after his coming a 
prisoner, suspected of being a spy, reported the British to be 
concentrating at St. John’s and reported also the proposed 
diversion upon the Mohawk. Commenting upon this a week 
later, Washington erred both in supposing Burgoyne could 
not be more than five thousand strong and also in believing 
that the garrison at Ticonderoga was sufficient. The Father 
of his country had never seen Lake Champlain or the Upper 
Hudson. Consequently he judged affairs there only upon 
imperfect reports and more than once judged them ill. He 
did no more than order four regiments to be held in readiness 
at Peekskill. 
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On June 17 two men were captured by Indians at the very 
gates of Ticonderoga. On the 20th Schuyler came up from 
Albany and presided over a council of general officers, who 
took no useful decision, although they were sound enough 
on the point of retreating before being cut off. Inconclusive 
bits of information of the approaching enemy kept dribbling 
in. St. Clair could not understand why, if they meant 
seriously to attack him, their approach was so leisurely. By 
the 25th the boom of not‘one but several morning guns 
heard repeatedly down the lake indicated a considerable 
force. Then more Indians began sifting in through the woods, 
some of them to the east and even to the southeast. On the 
30th enemy regulars could be seen disembarking at Three 
Mile Point; but once disembarked there, instead of ad- 
vancing farther they began entrenching and throwing a 
boom across the lake as if they intended not attack but de- 
fense. Even on July 1, when Burgoyne and his whole army 
was within four miles of the place and strong parties could 
be seen landing on the eastern shore, St. Clair was still of 
opinion that they were not in great force. 

Whatever the strength of the British might be, they were 
certainly formidable enough to make it necessary for St. 
Clair to strengthen his little garrison by evacuating the de- 
tached post on Mount Hope which covered the sawmills, 
the outlet from Lake George, and the road to the foot of that 
lake. Indeed, since Mount Hope was over a mile distant 
from the French lines, it would obviously have to go down 
before the first attack of any superior besieging force. One 
wonders why it was ever fortified at all. Before nine on the 
morning of July 2 its garrison set it on fire, scrambled down 
its precipitous rear slope, and made for the French lines. 
Already the British were so near as to endanger their retreat, 
and a little more promptness on the besiegers’ part would 
certainly have done so. The smoke of the burning post was 
seen at nine in the morning. Not until one o’clock was a 
detachment of the British advanced corps ordered to oc- 
cupy it, while a body of Indians, supported by a company 
of picked British marksmen under Captain Fraser (a nephew 
of the General), was directed to make a circuit to the left to 
cut off the retreat of the garrison of Mount Hope. Not until 
about three was contact established. 
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Then began a confused and extraordinary combat vividly 
illustrative of the freakish chances of war. In the first place, 
beyond two hundred yards from the French lines the ground 
was flat and covered with thick scrub which prevented ob- 
servation. In the second place, the Indians were drunk. 
Accordingly they dashed forward rashly, carrying Captain 
Fraser’s marksmen with them, drove in a small American 
picket with some loss, and, scattering themselves behind 
such cover as could be found a hundred, eighty, or even sixty 
yards from the lines, opened a brisk fire. St. Clair, who was 
present, had noted the strength of the British column as it 
approached Mount Hope. Consequently he thought they 
might intend an assault, and that the foolhardy skirmishers 
directly in his front were there merely to draw his fire and 
if possible to confuse the defenders. He therefore ordered 
his men to sit down on the fire step of their trenches, thus 
keeping them under cover and preventing them from firing 
upon or even seeing the enemy who were kept under observa- 
tion only by a few officers. Among these last was Wilkin- 
son, who when he saw a reckless light infantryman creep up 
within forty paces of the ditch and kneel down to load and 
fire from behind a stump, found his youthful impatience too 
much for him. Stepping to the point of a salient in the lines 
he ordered a sergeant to shoot the fellow. At the sound of 
the sergeant’s musket the ill-trained defenders one and all 
sprang to their feet and fired three rounds before St. Clair 
and his aides could get them under control, most of them 
poking up their barrels twenty degrees in the air as the 
custom is said to be in Mexican battles to-day. Their 
officers, clear up to colonels, instead of setting an example, 
fired wildly like the men and the artillery blazed away with- 
out any target whatsoever. When the smoke of this un- 
disciplined foolishness had cleared off, the enemy were seen 
three hundred yards away running like mad, leaving behind 
them only the man Wilkinson had first ordered fired upon — 
now flat on his back beside the stump which had served him 
for cover. Whereat St. Clair paused in his furious cursing of 
his men long enough to order a corporal’s file to go out and 
bury the corpse, only to find that he had on his hands not a 
dead body, but a prisoner of the 47th light infantry company, 
who called out insolently in a strong Irish brogue, ‘Be Jasus, 
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I killed the man at the sally port; a fair shot!’ A thousand 
muskets and eight guns; firing at men none of whom were 
more than a hundred yards away, had succeeded in killing 
only a single Indian and in wounding another Indian to- 
gether with a British lieutenant. 

Meanwhile Riedesel had pushed up close to the northern 
bank of East Creek and his advanced elements under 
Breymann had come under artillery fire from Mount Inde- 
pendence. The British on their side were working hard 
cutting roads through the woods, the men stumbling and 
sometimes falling heavily over the ill-cut stumps as darkness 
came on. 

At first St. Clair’s prisoner was sulky and refused to talk. 
An Irish officer of the garrison was therefore dressed in rags, 
furnished with a bottle of rum, and put into the same cell, 
with the story that he was a captured Tory. The ruse suc- 
ceeded. Before midnight the prisoner, an intelligent old 
soldier, had told all he knew; giving the name and number 
of every one of Burgoyne’s units together with an estimate 
of their strength afterward found to be accurate. 

This news, confirmed as it was by certain deserters, was 
decisive. St. Clair now knew that he had before him no feint, 
but the whole striking force of the army from Canada. 
Should Burgoyne avoid the folly of premature assault there 
was nothing for it but retreat. 

The evacuation of Mount Hope, necessary though it had 
been, had cut the garrison off from Lake George. Never- 
theless St. Clair still had two lines of retreat: the south- 
ward extension of Lake Champlain and the road leading 
southeastward from Mount Independence. Short of the 
planting of batteries upon Mount Defiance (which was con- 
sidered most unlikely), the lake would remain open. More- 
over, the road from Mount Independence for upwards of 
three miles ran along an isthmus covered on the north by a 
wide and impassable belt of marsh on either side of East 
Creek. Accordingly Burgoyne’s Germans would be com- 
pelled either to the long and difficult effort of throwing a 
causeway across this marsh or to that of making a circuit of 
over three miles from the lake in order to find firm ground 
on which to ford the creek. It was true that once they had 
crossed it and gained the isthmus they would have a front 
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never much more than a mile (and in one place only three 
quarters of that) to hold in order to cut off all retreat by 
land. For the moment, however, there was no hurry. 

St. Clair’s margin of security did not last long. On July 3 
Burgoyne occupied Mount Hope with the greater part of the 
British advanced corps. At the same time he detached Gall’s 
brigade from Riedesel and brought it across to the west side 
of the lake at Three Mile Point, leaving Riedesel with less 
than two. thousand available rank and file. To replace in 
some measure the detached brigade, a body of Indians and 
Canadians (supported by Captain Fraser’s company of 
British marksmen and with that officer in command of the 
whole) was sent east of the lake to scour the surrounding 
country. In spite of them certain militia units succeeded in 
reaching the fort from the eastward. Except for the gun- 
fire of the Americans against the British camps the day 
passed quietly. 

This gunfire, however, was sufficiently annoying to cause 
the British advanced corps early on the fourth to move their 
tents a little farther back. Through the morning of this day 
the bridge at the sawmills was-repaired, and by noon patrols 
had pushed southward to the top of Mount Defiance. 

Now appeared the great gulf which separates competent 
trained officers from an improvised command. Within a few 
hours the invaders had correctly estimated and were pre- 
paring to utilize this glaring weakness of the whole position 
which had stared the defenders in the eye for more than a 
year. On the afternoon of the 4th, or perhaps early on the © 
5th, Lieutenant Twiss, Burgoyne’s chief of engineers, was 
ordered to reconnoitre Mount Defiance. He saw its ad- 
vantages at a glance and promptly reported back that it 
commanded the Ticonderoga side at fourteen hundred yards 
and the Mount Independence side at fifteen hundred — 
estimates necessarily rough and a little optimistic, but close 
enough for practical purposes. 

The improvement of the opportunity was as rapid as its 
discovery. With admirable promptness and decision Bur- 
goyne at once ordered a battery erected at the summit. The 
dashing Phillips, put in charge of the operation, so urged on 
the working parties cutting out the necessary wagon track 
up the comparatively easy northwestern slope of the hill, 
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that men remembered the fifteen canes he had split over the 
backs of his artillery horses galloping up with the guns at 
Minden. The slope is not precipitous — its average is not 
far from ten per cent and its steepest rises not much over 
fifteen per cent — and under such urging the maples and 
evergreens along the line of the proposed wagon track went 
over like ninepins as the track, winding about here and there 
to avoid a huge boulder, swiftly approached the summit. 
‘Where a goat can go a man can go,’ Phillips laughed. ‘And 
where a man can go he can drag a gun.’ 

The officers on Mount Defiance, looking downward at the 
blue-gray walls of the old French fort and the whitish cliffs 
which mark the west side of Mount Independence, must have 
reasoned somewhat as follows: At such ranges with the 
artillery of the day they could not hope to hit a small or a 
moving target. Furthermore, the quantity of munitions 
they might be able to haul to the summit could hardly be 
enough to make much impression upon the defenses. On the 
other hand, the position had the enormous advantage of 
cutting off almost altogether the American retreat by water. 
Once their cannon were in position no boats could safely lie 
at anchor off the American works. Furthermore, the height 
gave them direct observation down upon the whole American 
position so that no daylight troop movements could thence- 
forward escape their eye. Finally they could count on the 
moral effect upon their enemy of being thus overlooked, 
especially against ill-trained troops and in an age when the 
conventions of war set perhaps an exaggerated value on the 
very real advantage of ‘command,’ that is, the possession of 
higher ground. 

It remained only to complete the batteries, taking care not 
to let the defenders see what was going on, and at the same 
time for Riedesel to push southward and close the gap against 
retreat by land. Once this should be done, only such rebels 
as might be able to embark and get away by night could 
possibly escape. At that the summer nights were at their 
shortest and the moon was full. Once the trap was fairly 
sprung, the greater part of the garrison must be destroyed. 

Luckily for that garrison, and for the infant United States 
whose fortunes were at stake, neither of these last two meas- 
ures was carried through. Riedesel with his reduced num- 
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bers failed to push forward across East Creek, thus leaving 
the isthmus open; and the amazing folly was committed — 
perhaps by the Indians — of lighting fires upon Mount 
Defiance. The besiegers there even fired prematurely at a 
vessel lying in the strait. For forty-eight hours St. Clair had 
been holding on in the hope of an assault. He had that day 
received a further reénforcement which had increased his 
numbers in militia to about nine hundred, but even had 
that reénforcement sufficiently increased his total numbers, 
which it did not, his shortage of provisions would still have 
made it folly for him to wait to be completely surrounded. 
Standing alone with Wilkinson he looked long and at- 
tentively at the enemy on Mount Defiance. Then — for he 
was a scholar and loved quotation — he recited those sound- 
ing lines from Addison’s ‘ Cato’ ever on the lips of eighteenth- 
century Englishmen in misfortune, although their stoic 
pride so jars upon the primary Christian virtue of humility: 


Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it. 


St. Clair promptly called a council of his brigadiers. They 
were unanimously for retreat. He himself felt that he might 
perhaps have spared himself some of the abuse he was soon 
to receive had he held the place until surrounded and forced 
to surrender. In the previous year no blame had been given 
to the officer responsible for the foolish decision to hold on 
to Fort Washington. But in order to follow this example he 
would have had to eat the words, not only of his own 
council on July 5, but also of the council presided over by 
Schuyler on June 20, which had expressly resolved that the 
posts ‘...ought...to be maintained as long as possible, 
consistent with the safety of the troops and stores.’ Indeed, 
since the certain result of holding on would have been the 
loss of both troops and stores, he would probably have been 
abused in either case. 

The evacuation could not be begun on July 5, for the 
British on Mount Defiance must have seen at once any troop 
movements indicative of it and could have caught and de- 
stroyed the American army in the act of retirement. For fear 
that there might be deserters who would inform the enemy, 
even the orders for the movement were not given in advance. 
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The night when it came was clear with a moon, and it was 
after midnight when the garrison of the Ticonderoga side 
finished crossing the bridge to Mount Independence. Here 
another check appeared. The commander of the Mount — 
a French adventurer named Roche de Fermoy, who may 
have been a rascal and was certainly grossly incompetent — 
was found sound asleep having given no orders at all. Even 
with veterans night movements are extremely difficult and 
liable to confusion. St. Clair’s troops were ill-disciplined and 
half-trained. Fermoy’s scandalous neglect of duty made 
matters so bad that one militia unit was not notified at all 
and learned of the movement only just in time and by 
accident. Between four and six hundred effectives, together 
with the worst of the sick and as much as possible of the artil- 
lery and stores, were loaded upon the flotilla, consisting of 
five galleys and two hundred and twenty smaller craft, with 
orders to make for Skenesboro. The rest of the effective 
force, from twenty-four hundred to twenty-six hundred 
strong, took the road southeastward from Mount Inde- 
pendence to Castleton. So careful was St. Clair to keep the 
secret that certain units, even when the order to strike tents 
and sling packs was given, thought that instead of retreating 
they were about to attack the enemy. Therefore, although 
the treachery he had feared did take place and three desert- 
ers from the Ticonderoga side did enter the lines of the Brit- 
ish advanced corps, their information was received by 
General Fraser only about daybreak. Since that active and 
zealous officer was still a mile and a half distant from the 
American bridge and nearly three miles distant from the 
southeastern gate of Mount Independence, all might have 
been well had it not been for another piece of folly on the 
part of Fermoy, who (in spite of St. Clair’s strict orders that 
no fires should be lit) set fire to his quarters upon the Mount. 
Riedesel, seeing the fire, embarked some of his troops in 
boats and reached the ground in time to increase the con- 
fusion of the Americans and even fire upon their rear. 

Meanwhile Fraser was pushing his advanced units across 
the bridge of boats from the Ticonderoga side. Here again 
misconduct (although not quite so disgraceful, since it was 
committed by humbler men) cost the Americans an ad- 
vantage rightfully theirs. There were cannon planted to 
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sweep the bridge clean of the advancing British, but the four 
men of the forlorn hope left behind to fire them were found 
at their posts indeed and with linstocks lighted, but dead 
drunk beside a cask of Madeira. An Indian childishly took 
up a lighted linstock of the American battery and from it 
chanced to drop a spark upon the priming of a cannon which 
went off, but luckily for Fraser’s men the piece had been so 
elevated that no one was hurt. 

Burgoyne, in order to be in a central position between the 
two wings of his army, had taken up his headquarters on 
board one of the ships of his flotilla. Here soon after day- 
light he received word from Fraser that the Americans were 
retiring and that Fraser himself was preparing to pursue them 
by land with his brigade. Burgoyne’s decision was both bold 
and prompt. He ordered Fraser’s movement to continue and 
directed Riedesel either to support it with the German ad- 
vanced corps and one of the German infantry regiments, or 
according to his judgment to operate on Fraser’s left. Bur- 
goyne himself prepared to take charge of the pursuit by 
water. Riedesel’s failure to surround Mount Independence, 
together with the blunder of those who had shown them- 
selves on Mount Defiance, had cost him his chance of trap- 
ping the Americans, but he and his subordinates (with ad- 
mirable courage and energy) were determined to lose no 
opportunity which the retreat of the enemy might give 
them. Furthermore, the risk of a pursuit of St. Clair over- 
land by inferior numbers was lessened by the plentiful evi- 
dence of disorganization in the American forces. 

Putting aside for the moment the operations by water, I 
turn now to follow the fortunes of St. Clair and his pursuers 
Riedesel and Fraser. 

Southeast of Mount Independence the country soon turns 
into a confusion of tumbled hills, then heavily wooded, and 
between them little ponds and lakes. The road St. Clair was 
following was a mere wagon track, cut through the woods the 
year before and probably unsuitable for guns. Furthermore, 
as the morning of July 6 wore on and the sun got up, the 
day grew intensely hot. 

Nevertheless St. Clair pushed on vigorously past the site 
of the present village of Orwell, and past the northern end 
of Lake Bomoseen, where the crossroads hamlet of Hubbard- 
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ton stands to-day. By a high notch now disused he next 
reached the tiny frontier settlement then called Hubbard- 
ton, although known to-day as East Hubbardton. Here he 
was on the older road from Castleton to the eastern shore of 
Lake Champlain opposite Crown Point. He was now over 
twenty-two miles from the Mount. Still he did not halt, but 
with the bulk of his command kept on for six miles more and 
bivouacked at last at Castleton; having marched up- 
wards of thirty miles in actual road distance in such a coun- 
try —a most creditable achievement. From Castleton he 
proposed to move westward next day some thirteen or four- 
teen miles to Skenesboro, where he expected to get in touch 
with that part of his command which had retreated from 
Ticonderoga by water. Thus concentrated, he would con- 
tinue his retreat southward, and when he had joined Schuyler 
they would together prepare their next move. 

Had the American rear guard kept well closed up on St. 
Clair’s main force, all would have been well. Either Fraser 
and Riedesel would not have attacked or in attacking they 
would have been badly mauled. They might even have been 
destroyed, for Fraser had but seven hundred and fifty rank 
and file at his back and most of the eleven hundred Germans 
Riedesel had with him were well to the rear, whereas St. 
Clair had from twenty-four hundred to twenty-six hundred. 
Moreover, the terrain was everywhere heavily wooded, and 
the Americans were skilled in forest fighting, while their op- 
ponents were not. 

It so happened, however, that the rear guard, in spite of a 
positive order from St. Clair to come down to him at Castle- 
ton, bivouacked at what is now East Hubbardton. The 
officer responsible for the failure was Colonel Seth Warner, 
a Vermonter, a giant in stature, brave and patriotic, but a 
rough fellow, illiterate and undisciplined. In the rear guard 
were three regiments of ‘Continentals’ — that is, American 
regulars — Warner’s own regiment of Vermonters, a Massa- 
chusetts regiment under Colonel Francis, and a New Hamp- 
shire regiment under a Colonel Nathan Hale — the same 
name as that of the Connecticut spy who regretted that he 
had but one life to give for his country — together with a 
number of stragglers who had fallen out of the main body. 
The presence of these stragglers makes their number un- 
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certain. They were perhaps a thousand all told. Warner, al- 
though expressly ordered by St. Clair to bring them down to 
Castleton, unwisely allowed them to settle down for the 
night. Worse still he threw out no outposts. 

Meanwhile Fraser and Riedesel had been pursuing at top 
speed. Fortunately for the Americans, the Indian allies of 
the British were out of hand — plundering the abundant 
booty left at Ticonderoga and getting drunk. Accordingly, 
although they would have been most valuable for such a job, 
only a handful could be got to go with Fraser. That keen 
officer pushed on from four in the morning to one in the 
afternoon, picking up certain American stragglers who told 
him that their rear guard was not far ahead. By this time, 
however, the hot and sultry day and the bad road with its 
numerous hills had so tried his men that he now ordered a 
halt. All morning Riedesel’s Germans had been pounding 
along, and Riedesel himself, with only a chasseur company 
and about eighty other men from his advanced corps, over- 
took and conferred with Fraser during the latter’s halt. It 
was agreed that Fraser should halt about three miles farther 
on, and that both he and Riedesel should start forward again 
at three on the morning of the next day, July 7. Their ob- 
jective was first Castleton, then Skenesboro; and if Fraser 
found the Americans too strong for him he was to wait for 
Riedesel. 

Fraser bivouacked under arms near the spot where stands 
to-day the crossroads hamlet of Hubbardton. During the 
night his handful of Indians succeeded in carrying off an 
American sentry, thus locating for him their position. At 
three, in the first faint gray of the July dawn, with his Tories 
under Jessup and Peters in the van, he advanced. Shortly 
before sunrise he came over the notch, now disused, already 
mentioned in connection with St. Clair’ s march. Seeing be- 
fore him the American rear guard cooking breakfast, he de- 
ployed his seven hundred and fifty, and just as the sun rose 
he charged. It was about twenty minutes to five. 

On the American side, the first phase of the action is diffi- 
cult to reconstruct. Indeed, all fighting is, to the fighters 
themselves, a wild confusion. There was a cry, ‘The enemy 
are upon us!’ It seems reasonably certain that Hale’s men 
were the first to be struck, and it is probable that they were 
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doing their cooking close beside the little westward-flowing 
brook known to-day as Sucker Brook. This regiment was 
completely surprised. With Hale at their head most of them 
promptly ran for it and made for the woods. Fraser’s men 
swept on toward the remaining two regiments of the rear 
uard. 

: Warner and Francis had only a few seconds to get their 
men into some sort of formation. Nevertheless their first 
volley knocked down twenty-one men of the leading British 
platoon, dead or wounded, killed Major Grant of the 24th, 
and wounded Major the Earl of Balcarres, the commander 
of the light infantry. 

Then began a bitterly fought engagement. Except for a 
few clearings the terrain was all woods. Here and there the 
trunks of fallen trees were lying, and numbers of other trees 
(although girdled to kill them) were still standing among the 
live timber. The Americans, accustomed to this sort of thing, 
were therefore able to take cover and fight as individuals 
after the first volley. The British, on the contrary, found it 
out of the question to maintain their close-order formation 
and therefore all their tactical training was useless. Never- 
theless they stuck to it and did their best like good soldiers, 
although the comparative ease with which their opponents 
sifted through the close country made them mistakenly 
think themselves heavily outnumbered. 

The American position was as follows: Warner’s men faced 
northwest and extended across the head of a draw or thalweg 
draining southwestward. Behind them was the junction of 
the new wagon track from Mount Independence with the 
older wilderness road from Crown Point to Castleton. On 
their left was a steep rise known to-day as Zion Hill. On 
their right Francis’ Massachusetts men held the lesser hill on 
which that officer’s monument stands to-day. In all, the 
front seems to have been about a half-mile long. 

Fraser decided to turn the American left. He therefore be- 
gan to draw from his left to strengthen his right, pulling out 
platoons here and there as the imperfect control of a com- 
mander over troops in action on wooded ground made pos- 
sible, and when he judged his moment at hand he sent his 
grenadiers over Zion Hill. So precipitous were the crags that 
they had to sling their muskets and scramble up with the aid 
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of both hands, supporting themselves on branches, tree 
roots, and projecting bits of rock. Indeed, the danger such 
inexperienced cragsmen were in from falling seems to have 
been as vivid to them as that which they ran in the fighting. 
Hampered as they were by their heavy equipment, they 
nevertheless negotiated Zion Hill and got astride of the 
Castleton road. Still the resistance of Warner’s Vermonters 
did not slacken; they merely withdrew their left a little and 
kept up the fight. 

Meanwhile Francis’ people on the American right began 
to take advantage of the opportunity given them by Fraser’s 
movement. Bit by bit they began to lap around the weakened 
British left. Here and there men who had fled to the woods 
at the first surprise attack began to return. Fraser was still 
unhurt, but of his three field officers two had been hit at the 
first fire and Major Acland of the grenadiers was now 
wounded as well. Matters began to look badly for the 
British and it was almost in desperation that Fraser ordered 
a bayonet charge when a sound of music, fifes, drums, and 
bugles, and the singing of German psalms indicated the 
coming of Riedesel. 

According to their agreement the Germans had marched 
at three. About four or a little after an officer sent by 
Fraser had come in to say that the latter would wait for 
them at Hubbardton. Riedesel’s military judgment was keen 
enough to read between the lines of the message that Fraser 
expected to have to fight. Accordingly with a fine boldness 
and professional spirit he at once took the little advance 
guard which had followed him on the previous day — his 
chasseur company and eighty others — put himself at their 
head, and pushed forward rapidly, leaving the rest of his 
command to follow at their usual none too rapid pace. About 
fifteen minutes later, hearing the crack of, musketry he sent 
back word to hurry up his main body, and urged his little 
advanced party forward at their utmost speed. A second 
messenger now arrived from Fraser saying that the latter 
was in danger of defeat if not soon reénforced. Riedesel’s 
men were already boiling with sweat and could make no 
better time. The only answer he could send was that he was 
already on his way and doing his best. As it was he was now 
not far from the firing. 
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The popping of musketry heard by Riedesel was also 
heard at Castleton in the bivouac of St. Clair. That officer 
had left Ticonderoga with the expressed purpose of keeping 
his army in being as a nucleus for the countryside to rally 
around. He could not know the numbers of Fraser and 
Riedesel — indeed it is one of the most difficult of military 
tasks to scout backward in a retreat — but he did know that 
Burgoyne’s total numbers exceeded those of his own de- 
moralized force in the proportion of eight to three. More- 
over, from Castleton to Hubbardton was an uphill march of 
six miles— nearly two hours of marching time — which 
might be too much for him to cover before the action should 
have been terminated by a decision one way or the other. 
Nevertheless he prepared to bring his whole force to the aid 
of Warner. 

During the forced march of the previous day two militia 
regiments, insubordinate to the verge of mutiny, had fallen 
behind the main body and were encamped near where the 
hamlet of Ransom Vale now stands. Here they were nearly 
four miles from St. Clairand not much more than two miles 
from the scene of action. To them St. Clair sent two of his 
aides, one of them Henry Brockholst Livingston, then a 
major, who was afterwards to become a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. To the two regiments they carried 
orders to march toward the firing and information that the 
main body was coming up in support. The militiamen, how- 
ever, had no stomach for fighting and the two aides met 
them out of control pouring down the valley toward Castle- 
ton. Livingston and his comrade alone pushed on toward 
Hubbardton so that at least they might gather information 
for St. Clair. 

Meanwhile the arrival of Riedesel’s advanced guard had 
decided the action. The German general was on the field 
himself before any of his men. As he reeled off a torrent of 
curses at the slowness of his troops, a British officer who 
happened to pass was moved, even in the heat of the action, 
to pity his distress. When the German advanced party did 
appear, Riedesel ordered the chasseur company straight 
forward against the American right, accompanying them by 
the band to give the impression of a larger body of troops. 
The other eighty men of the detachment he sent to turn the 
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flank of the Americans who were themselves about to turn 
that of Fraser. At first the Americans resisted bravely, but 
the steady volleys of the Brunswickers, who were of course 
still well in hand, bore them down. The gallant Colonel 
Francis fell to a German bullet, Riedesel’s turning movement 
began to envelop the American right, and at the same time 
Fraser’s men delivered their bayonet charge. Francis’ sorely 
tried Massachusetts regiment gave way and began to dis- 
et into the woods, and Warner saw that the fight was 
ost. 

His own Vermonters had been doing good execution upon 
the enemy, but with the retreat of their Massachusetts com- 
rades no further resistance was possible. For once in his life 
the courageous Warner was seen to lose all control of himself. 
He dropped down upon a log beside which he had been stand- 
ing and bitterly cursed the flyers. Then in a moment, getting 
himself in hand, he stood up and coolly gave the order, 
‘Scatter and meet me at Manchester.’ Instantly his men be- 
gan to drift away in all directions through the trees from be- 
fore the bayonets of Fraser just as the remainder of Rie- 
desel’s eleven hundred came in sight over the notch. The 
action was over; but even after its close individuals and small 
parties of Americans continued sniping from the woods so 
that at least one British officer was badly wounded in the 
act of looking over the papers found in the pockets of the 
dead Colonel Francis. It was a fierce fight and a dearly 
bought victory. 

We left St. Clair at Castleton parading his troops pre- 
paratory to an advance toward the firing. His men, how- 
ever, were in no mood to go at the enemy before whom they 
had so hastily retreated. They showed their unwillingness 
very plainly and even one of the brigadiers openly opposed 
turning back. Hence there was delay. At this point the two 
militia regiments from up the valley came tumbling in upon 
St. Clair’s already wavering men, and at the same time a 
messenger appeared from Skenesboro. Burgoyne was master 
of the place and both the American flotilla and the matériel 
they had carried were completely destroyed. On top of all 
this, Livingston and his comrade returned with certain 
fugitives from Hubbardton and the news that the action 
there had ended in defeat. There was nothing for it but 
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to continue the retreat in the only direction still open. St. 
Clair accordingly took the road which led eastward from 
Castleton through the long, narrow, and almost straight cut 
in the mountains between that place and Rutland. 

To Ticonderoga, the American retreat by water, and its 
pursuit conducted by Burgoyne in person I now return. 

The American flotilla of five armed row galleys convoying 
no less than two hundred and twenty smaller row boats 
laden with the numerous sick of the Ticonderoga garrison, 
together with a number of guns from that fortress and as 
much of the stores as could be carried away, was com- 
manded by Colonel Long. That officer had with him his own 
regiment of Continentals and certain detachments from the 
other regiments of the garrison. Although he possessed the 
confidence of St. Clair, he committed two glaring errors. The 
first of these was the leisurely pace of his retreat. It was 
mistakenly believed that the boom and floating bridge at 
Ticonderoga, even when left without defenders, would hold 
up the British for a considerable time. The second error 
sprang from the first; although within about six miles of 
Ticonderoga the lake begins to narrow and for the remain- 
ing thirteen or fourteen miles to Skenesboro is seldom more 
than a quarter of a mile wide, winding about like a broad 
river and continually overlooked by cliffs and steep shoul- 
ders of rock, nevertheless no attempt whatsoever was made to 
take advantage of so favorable a terrain for delaying a pos- 
sible British pursuit. A few guns on the cliffs would have 
barred the channel to the British flotilla; a long turning move- 
ment through the woods would have been necessary in order 
to drive off the gun crews, and these last could easily have 
slipped away at the approach of the British. Instead the 
American flotilla went on light-heartedly and at no great 
speed, believing that they had left their enemy far behind. 

Their fool’s paradise did not last long. Indeed it was gross 
folly to think that the mere passive resistance of obstacles 
could long delay an active and highly trained enemy. In the 
event, within half an hour a way was cut through and Bur- 
goyne’s pursuit begun. The British commander left behind 
him at Ticonderoga the 62d British regiment and the Prince 
Frederick regiment of Brunswickers. Overriding the strict 
military etiquette of the day for the sake of the swiftest pos- 
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sible pursuit, he ordered his other units to follow him as fast 
as they could without regard to their set stations in the usual 
order of battle. With a northerly wind behind him he made 
such speed that by three o’clock in the afternoon of the same 
day, July 6, he and his best-sailing gunboats were within 
three miles of Skenesboro. At that place the Americans were 
posted in a stockaded fort of no great strength commanding 
the falls of Wood Creek below which their galleys lay. They 
had been there less than two hours. 

In the hope of enveloping the Skenesboro position Bur- 
goyne disembarked the first three regiments which happened 
to come up, the oth, 2oth, and atst, on the east side of South 
Bay. Had he allowed them time to get into position across 
Wood Creek and the road to Fort Anne, he might have cut 
the Americans off, for it was their intention to retire by this 
route. Unfortunately for himself he underestimated the 
time necessary for the completion of his turning movement. 
His three regiments were hindered by the heavily wooded 
mountains they had to cross, and he could not restrain his 
own impatience. Hence his attack up the mouth of Wood 
Creek was made too soon. Accordingly most of the Ameri- 
cans, although compelled to set fire to their boats, their fort, 
and such of their stores as would burn, nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in escaping southward to Fort Anne. The pine trees 
far and wide caught fire and burned fiercely. 

Still Burgoyne was not content, but ordered Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hill with the 9th regiment to push forward to that 
fort. Starting on the morning of July 7, and struggling over 
an abominable road and across broken bridges, Hill and his 
command succeeded in getting about ten miles forward and 
lay that night within a mile of the fort. On their way they 
captured some American boats loaded with baggage, women, 
and invalids and trying to escape against the sluggish cur- 
rent of Wood Creek. Early on the morning of the 8th, an 
American soldier appeared claiming to be a deserter and 
saying that the Americans in Fort Anne numbered a thou- 
sand, but were demoralized by their fear of a British attack. 
Since Hill had but a hundred and ninety officers and men 
with him, he did not feel justified in attacking five times his 
numbers, no matter how low their morale. He therefore 
sent back word to Burgoyne at Skenesboro that the enemy 
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had been reénforced, but that he himself was so near them 
that he judged it best to hold his ground rather than run the 
risk of being caught strung out along the wagon track should 
he try to retreat. 

He had not long to wait. The increase in the American 
numbers was due to the arrival of about four hundred volun- 
teers of the New York militia who had been sent forward by 
Schuyler. Their commander was of the great House of Van 
Rensselaer, and he and Long together had about five hun- 
dred effectives. The supposed American deserter to Hill’s 
camp was really a spy, who quickly slipped back to the fort 
after noting the weakness of the British. Accordingly Long 
and Van Rensselaer marched out and about half-past ten in 
the morning struck Hill. 

The scene of this last action of the British pursuit was a 
narrow defile about three quarters of a mile north and a 
little east of Fort Anne. The British were posted in a nar- 
row space with Wood Creek on their left and rising ground, 
steep and precipitous, on their right. As at Hubbardton the 
woods were so thick the British could not use their close- 
order formation and could scarcely see the assailants whose 
bullets they were receiving, although they could hear the 
voices of the American officers encouraging their men to 
come on. Parties of Americans crossed Wood Creek to fire 
upon the British left, then, pushing farther forward, recrossed 
the creek and gained the British rear. Hill’s position now be- 
came critical; it began to look as if he might be cut off and 
destroyed. To avoid being surrounded he ordered his men to 
scramble up the steep slope to their right, and this they did, 
abandoning their wounded, including a wounded captain to- 
gether with the surgeon who was tending him. Sergeant 
Lamb, the diarist who had been acting as surgeon’s mate, 
tells us that he himself was the last man to get away. 

Once on the summit, Hill faced his men outward and man- 
aged to stand off the Americans for some two hours. His 
ammunition being exhausted, matters again began to look 
desperate when an Indian war whoop was heard from the 
road to the northeast at which Long and Van Rensselaer 
(the latter severely wounded) drew off their men and re- 
treated, setting fire to Fort Anne as they left it. 

It was a curious coincidence that had saved Hill. The war 
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whoop had been given not by Indians but by a courageous 
British officer who had indeed been sent forward from Skenes- 
boro with a party of Indians, but on approaching the firing 
had found them so reluctant to risk their skins that he had 
finally come on entirely alone. Nor would his daring ruse 
have determined the Americans to let go of the gth (by that 
time their certain prey) had not they also run out of ammuni- 
tion. 

On receiving Hill’s message, Burgoyne had sent forward 
the energetic Phillips with the 47th and 53d regiments sup- 
ported by two guns, but this detachment had been delayed 
by a heavy shower of rain. On their arrival they found the 
oth roughly handled, but still in being, and all returned to 
Skenesboro. 

On the ground were left only the British wounded under 
the care of Sergeant Lamb aided by a soldier’s wife, the only 
woman who had marched with the regiment, and a small 
guard for their protection. Here in this lonely spot sheltered 
by a crude log cabin they stayed for a week until three of the 
twenty-five wounded were dead and the rest nearly fit for 
duty. No American came near them, but every night 
through the stillness they could hear the ring of American 
axes and the crash of great trees felled across the road. 


CHAP TOR Vt 
BURGOYNE DELAYS 


Havinc in the last chapter told of Burgoyne’s rapid conquest 
of Ticonderoga and of the pursuit — fiery and bold to the 
point of rashness — by which he and his subordinates for three 
days followed up their success, I now turn to the month’s 
delay — from July 9 to August 9 — which first impaired the 
enormous effect of that success and (more than any other of 
the many factors which came in) finally laid the founda- 
tion of his ultimate failure. I shall also describe the murder 
of Jane McCrea — an incident of considerable importance in 
hardening opinion against the invasion; and I shall show how 
the American cause, at the lowest point of despair, was up- 
held by the firmness of Schuyler. 

After arriving at Skenesboro, it took Burgoyne over four 
weeks to reach the Hudson at Fort Edward, only twenty- 
three-odd miles away. Then after reaching Fort Edward at 
the end of July, more than another week went by before his 
advanced corps again moved forward on August 9. 

In view of the intense exertions demanded by such a pur- 
suit it was first of all necessary for Burgoyne to concentrate 
and rest his army. Many of his units had been without their 
regular rations since leaving Ticonderoga two days before, 
and almost all had lacked both tents and baggage — a de- 
privation shocking to all orthodox notions of eighteenth- 
century war. 

Those who had suffered the most were naturally the men 
who had followed Riedesel and Fraser to Hubbardton. Both 
Fraser and Riedesel immediately after that action expected 
an attack from St. Clair. Accordingly they held their troops 
in a defensive position and even began to fell trees for breast- 
works. At the same time they had nothing to eat, and there- 
fore a party of fifteen men was sent into the woods to shoot 
some cattle running wild there. This detachment soon re- 
turned bringing not only the beef for which they had been 
sent, but also an American colonel — Hale of the 2d New 
Hampshire — and about seventy men of his regiment as 
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prisoners. After the first surprise Hale and those with him had 
failed to return to the fighting, and their fears had been so 
strong upon them that the commander of the little cattle- 
killing party had been able to persuade them to surrender 
by telling them they were completely surrounded by the vic- 
torious British. Fraser’s men now sat down to cook some of 
their beef over wood fires. There was neither bread nor salt, 
and worst of all there was nothing but water to drink! 
Furthermore, the huts which they hastily tacked together 
were little protection against a heavy rain which began to 
fall. 

Fraser and Riedesel had by this time taken stock of their 
position. Including officers they had two hundred and 
seventy-four American prisoners, about forty of whom were 
wounded. They knew they had inflicted considerable loss, 
for Colonel Francis and forty others lay dead on the field, 
and those of the severely wounded Americans who had 
escaped into the woods would probably die there from ex- 
posure and neglect. On the other hand the victors had lost 
almost as many dead, for ten German privates had fallen in 
the few moments they had been engaged, and of British 
three officers and twenty-two men had been killed, making 
thirty-five all told. Of British and German wounded there 
were a hundred and forty-eight, of whom fourteen were 
Germans, including one officer, and a hundred and thirty- 
four British, including no less than twelve officers. The 
Americans had made the officers their special target; Bal- 
carres, who was only slightly wounded, had the marks of 
thirty bullets in his clothes. 

Indeed Fraser and Riedesel were so encumbered by 
wounded and prisoners that when on July 8, the day after 
the action, Riedesel at the head of his eleven hundred Ger- 
mans marched toward Skenesboro leaving Fraser with only 
about six hundred effectives on the ground, it is no wonder 
that rumors of discord (and even of jealousy between Fraser 
and Riedesel) ran through Fraser’s command. They were in 
a wilderness of which they knew almost nothing, they were 
ignorant of St. Clair’s whereabouts, and the fierce fighting of 
the Americans at Hubbardton had more than contradicted 
the evidences of panic shown in the retreat of the latter from 
Ticonderoga. Those who served in France in 1918 will well 
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remember how rumors flew about and how hard it was to 
keep up the necessary cordiality between allies. As a matter 
of fact the real reason for Riedesel’s move was the neces- 
sity for getting back to Lake Champlain where the troops 
could be provisioned from the flotilla. 

Next day, July 9, Fraser and his command followed. 
As far as Castleton they expected every minute to be 
attacked. No enemy appeared, however, and guided by 
their Indians they finally staggered into Skenesboro soaked 
from fording rivers and swamps and oppressed by the lone- 
liness of the wilderness through which they had come. Mean- 
while the unwounded prisoners had been marched back to 
Ticonderoga. On the bloody field of Hubbardton, in charge 
of the doctors and a small guard, there remained only the 
wounded of both sides. 


Fifty years afterward an old man, who had — at sixteen — 
fought, been badly wounded, and taken prisoner at Hubbard- 
ton, set down his story. After the fight he had played dead, 
but had been discovered. He was then robbed of most of 
what he had, but a British officer forced one of the thieves to 
return at least his shoes. The two British army doctors who 
tended the wounded were kind to him, dressing his hurt — a 
severe one in the small of the back — and often asking him 
to enlist for the King, which he always refused. His wound 
gradually healed, and in spite of the danger of starvation or 
of wild beasts, he made up his mind to escape into the woods. 
This he did on July 23, over two weeks after the battle, and 
after many adventures including a chase by wolves, together 
with continual uncertainty as to whom to trust among the 
scattered settlers, at last got safe home. 


With the exception of the two regiments left as a garrison 
for Ticonderoga, together with the other detachments un- 
avoidably left behind in the hurry and confusion of the last 
few days, Burgoyne’s whole army was now concentrated at 
Skenesboro. On the roth he got out a general order con- 
gratulating the troops and particularly Fraser’s corps on 
their conduct, and ordered salutes to be fired. Already he 
had decided to move forward-up Wood Creek on Fort Ed- 
ward, twenty-three miles away; while the artillery and heavy 
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stores alone were to go from Ticonderoga across Lake George 
to the head of that lake. In order to prepare his advance he 
would have done well to throw out detachments as far as 
Fort Anne or even beyond. Instead he chose to hold his 
British troops at Skenesboro and to push out Riedesel’s 
Germans eastward again to Castleton along the trail by 
which that officer and Fraser had just come in. By this 
eastward move he meant to puzzle the Americans as to his 
objective, hoping that they might think he intended to move, 
not south to the Hudson, but east to the Connecticut River. 
He himself at Skenesboro set up his headquarters in Major 
Skene’s large stone house. 

Meanwhile the news of the fall of Ticonderoga had begun 
to spread. Among the American patriots there was aston- 
ishment and dismay. In Congress Sam Adams, the incom- 
parable agitator who raised Massachusetts against the 
Crown, raged furiously, and John Adams remarked, ‘We 
shall never be able to defend a post until we shoot a general.’ 
The idea had precedent in the execution of Admiral Byng 
in England twenty years before, and it was to be abundantly 
put in practice by the French republicans of the Terror. In 
the America of ’77 and with reference to Schuyler and St. 
Clair, it was not only unjust, but actively harmful. All sorts 
of lying slanders against Schuyler and St. Clair went the 
rounds; they were traitors who had been bribed by silver 
bullets shot into the fort for them to pick up! Even Wash- 
ington, misinformed as he had been, was troubled and per- 
plexed. Throughout New England feeling began to run so 
high that Schuyler’s position in the command, already in- 
secure, began to be still further undermined. 

In England, on the contrary, there was exultation. The 
opposition was silent; even Walpole could do no more than 
poke fun at the swollen phrases with which Burgoyne an- 
nounced his undoubted success. As for George II] he was so 
delighted by the news that he rushed in unannounced upon 
the Queen when she had on nothing but her chemise, and 
waving the despatch before her scandalized ladies-in-waiting 
exclaimed, ‘I have beat them! I have beat all the Americans?’ 
—as if he had done the whole thing with his own royal hands. 
The next few months were to prove the royal exultation pre- 
mature. For the moment, however, the King thought of 
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nothing but how to reward Burgoyne. He suggested through 
Germaine to Lord Derby the red ribbon of the Order of the 
Bath, but the latter (knowing that Burgoyne for some un- 
explained reason did not desire this particular decoration) 
succeeded in discouraging the idea. 

In France the news, although rumors afterward proved 
true went before it, was not certainly known until September 
2. It found Versailles and Madrid faced with a British de- 
mand that they close their ports to American ships and its 
coming encouraged London to press the issue. It was even 
suggested, unofficially, of course, that, unless France went 
so far as to return to their British owners prizes taken by 
Americans and brought into French ports, England might 
declare war. Moreover, Vergennes’ difficulties on the side of 
Spain were now increased, for since February, ’77, Charles 
III’s Cabinet had a Premier, the Count of Florida-Blanca, 
who was less interested than his predecessor Grimaldi in 
abasing England and more fearful of the ultimate results of 
an independent America as regarded the vast Spanish colo- 
nies. Moreover, while Grimaldi, being a foreigner from Genoa 
had considered Spanish affairs from a dynastic rather than a 
nationalist standpoint, and had therefore followed the spirit 
of the Family Compact rather than interpreted it in accord- 
ance with local feeling, the new Premier was a Spaniard of 
Spaniards and a decisive character far more apt to take his 
own line, instead of following the lead of Versailles. 

The situation now changed back and forth rapidly. 
Whereas Florida-Blanca’s arrival at power had been a set- 
back to the warlike trend of Vergennes’ policy, the extreme 
character of the new British demand threw the haughty 
Spaniard into the opposite side of the scale, for he roundly 
told the British Ambassador at Madrid that Spain would not 
for a moment consider such a proposal, and that if England 
wanted war Spain would be ready. Meanwhile Vergennes 
was insisting to Louis XVI that the English proposal 
amounted to treating the Americans as pirates, which was 
more than England was doing herself, and warning him that 
for France to allow herself to be thus humiliated would be to 
confess herself no longer a great power. 

Then again the position shifted, for London did not press 
its demand and the news of Ticonderoga marked a halt in 
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Vergennes’ game as distinct as that caused by the battle of 
Long Island. 

Meanwhile, first in America and then in Europe it began 
to appear just possible that there was some mistake. After 
the lightning stroke of the first week in July it had very 
naturally been expected that Burgoyne would win Albany 
as instantly as he had Ticonderoga. But now men began 
to see that there was a hitch. He and his invincible troops 
were not advancing. A week, a fortnight, then three weeks 
went by. What had happened? 

At best there must have been a short pause, but the fact 
was that Burgoyne had committed two grave errors of judg- 
ment. In the first place, he might have pushed forward a 
flying column of his most active infantry supported only by 
a few light guns. This would have been taking advantage to 
the full of the panic caused by the fall of Ticonderoga. To 
the Americans such a move would have been exactly the 
thing most to be feared. Afterward Gates (who with all his 
shortcomings was by no means deficient in military judg- 
ment) was accustomed to say that by this plan Burgoyne 
would have been at Albany, seventy miles away, in the time 
it actually took him to do a little over a third of the distance 
in order to reach Fort Edward. Instead he chose to advance 
with his entire force. Worst of all, of his one hundred and 
thirty-eight guns and mortars he chose to carry no less 
than fifty-two forward from Ticonderoga, ten of which were 
afterward left at Fort George, leaving forty-two to be 
dragged with him through the wilderness. 

In the second place, he had a choice of routes to follow. 
He might have returned to Ticonderoga, dragged his boats 
to the foot of Lake George, and sailed to Fort George at the 
head of that lake. There he would have been within less than 
ten miles of the Hudson and would have had before him a 
tolerable road which in a little over twelve miles would have 
brought him to Fort Edward, where a slight fall interrupted 
the use of the river by boats. He himself last winter in Eng- 
land, in his ‘Thoughts for conducting the war from the side 
of Canada,’ had praised this route by Lake George as 
‘...the most expeditious and most commodious route to 
Albany.’ In the same paper he had maintained that to 
move by Skenesboro would be much less desirable, inasmuch 
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as ‘... considerable difficulties’ were to be expected, since 
‘,.. the narrow parts of the river may be easily choked up and 
rendered impassable and at best there will be a necessity for 
a great deal of land carriage for the artillery, provision, etc.’ 
Nevertheless he now proposed to move by far the greater 
part of his army over this second route whose difficulties he 
himself had so clearly foreseen. 

The reader may remember that in the second chapter, 
when weighing the merits of an advance from Canada in 
comparison with a single advance northward up the Hudson 
from New York, it was shown that even those who hold the 
advance from Canada to have been an error (and I myself 
am certainly not of that opinion) must nevertheless admit 
that there was much sound reasoning in favor of Burgoyne’s 
plan for a Canadian advance. In the present instance the 
case differs, since both of the decisions we are now con- 
sidering were obviously wrong. At the same time they re- 
semble the earlier case to this small extent that both were 
plausible errors in whose favor something of a case could be 
made. 

As a reason for taking with him so high a proportion of 
guns Burgoyne may have feared having to besiege the old 
forts across his route like Fort Edward, Fort Miller, and 
Fort Hardy. If so he greatly overestimated their strength as 
he certainly did in the case of Fort George. Indeed it was one 
of his reasons for moving by Wood Creek that thus he would 
get in the rear of that fort and cause its evacuation. On his 
defense in London he was correct in saying that artillery is 
‘extremely formidable to raw troops’ and also that it would 
have been useful had it been necessary to force a passage 
across broad rivers like the Hudson and the Mohawk. But 
his chief reason and that to which he keeps returning is one 
which had been in his mind ever since the winter of ’75-’76, 
when in his ‘Reflections’ he had emphasized the energy and 
skill of the Americans in entrenching. The idea that he 
would have to batter down formidable field works was un- 
doubtedly what he had most in mind. Nevertheless the 
argument was of the weakest, for it was precisely the delay 
caused by the necessity for dragging forward such a mass of 
guns and of munitions which would give the Americans time 
to fortify. As Stedman, a contemporary, justly observed, 
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*...it was the very movement of that apparatus that 
created the necessity of employing it.’ 

It is interesting to note that even for a campaign in the 
districts of western and central Europe, which were then 
densely populated and therefore well provided with com- 
munications, Burgoyne’s proportion of artillery to infantry 
would still have been high. It was true that in 1706 Marl- 
boro, caught in the close network of fortresses which covered 
the Netherlands, had taken with him over nine guns per 
thousand men. But two years earlier at Blenheim, after a 
campaign requiring rapid movement, the same great soldier 
had had only one per thousand. In 1741, for a ‘ranged bat- 
tle’ in the open the proportion had been two. During the 
latter half of the Seven Years’ War the prevalence of posi- 
tion or trench warfare had raised it to four or even to five. 
But now, on the wild and desolate frontier, subtracting the 
thousand regulars left in garrison at Ticonderoga and adding 
the seven-hundred-odd Tories and Indians who had joined 
him at Skenesboro, Burgoyne had only about seventy-six 
hundred total effective rank and file, and yet he was loading 
himself with nearer six than five guns per thousand. Indeed, 
if we consider, as perhaps we should, only his fifty-seven 
hundred and seventy rank and file of regular infantry, the 
proportion rises to over seven guns per thousand. Further- 
more, although the British opposed to Washington, operating 
as they were near the coast where the communications, how- 
ever bad, were at least better than in Burgoyne’s frontier 
theatre, were nevertheless accustomed to use only the 
lighter pieces, whereas eight, if not twelve of Burgoyne’s 
pieces might fairly be called heavy stuff. Merely for his six- 
and three-pounders he carried over nine tons of projectiles 
alone, leaving out of account the projectiles for the other 
pieces and the powder charges for the whole. It was a bad 
business. 

Obviously in the war of movement, even when its use is 
necessary and its transport as easy as possible, artillery must 
always tend to restrict and slow up the operations of the 
force which it accompanies. Guns are more tied to made 
roads and more impeded by obstacles than are men and 
horses, and when they are not present an army can use all its 
horses and vehicles to quicken the movements of its men. 
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But if this is true even under the best of conditions, it is 
a thousand times true for a commander who must operate 
in the wilderness. 

The same line of argument applies to the matter of num- 
bers. Other things being equal, the larger the body of men 
to be moved, the slower that movement must be. Thus in 
any given theatre of war it does not pay to use an army of 
more than a given size. Undoubtedly the thing could be re- 
duced to a mathematical formula which would show the 
limit of numbers usefully to be employed, together with the 
limit of those which can be subsisted and moved at all, in 
terms of the density of the population among which they 
are to operate. Modern forms of transport, such as the rail- 
road and the gasoline engine, will change the proportion 
without altering the principle that the degree to which com- 
munications have been developed and surplus food and 
shelter provided in a given area is closely related to the 
number of people living therein. Thus it is obvious that 
large armies are possible in western and central Europe, 
that the number of men who can be effectively used de- 
creases as one goes eastward into Russia and is lowest of all 
in wilderness regions. 

In a general way all this is known to every soldier, and 
Burgoyne himself bitterly complained of the difficulties of 
transportation, saying that a general in America must spend 
twenty hours considering how to feed his army for every one 
that he could give to thinking about how to fight it. And yet 
he seems never to have grasped the connection between 
mobility on the one side and artillery and numbers on the 
other, for one of his favorite complaints was that his num- 
bers were insufficient, whereas it is certain that half those 
numbers could have been pushed forward far more rapidly 
and it is possible that twice as many could not have managed 
it in less than two years. 

Burgoyne’s decision to bring forward all his troops, in- 
cluding his three thousand lumbering Germans, and to sup- 
port them first with forty-six and finally with thirty-six 
guns, shows beyond the possibility of doubt that he had not 
gone to the bottom of the problem given him to solve. 

The decisive factor in the decision to use the Skenesboro- 
Wood Creek route was the advice of Skene. Burgoyne’s 
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reasoning in its favor — that the use of Lake George would 
have necessitated a retreat to Ticonderoga and that this 
retreat would have lowered the morale of the troops — is 
weak enough; and Fort George, which he feared he might 
lose time in besieging, was in fact indefensible. Worse still 
was his argument that by way of Skenesboro troops could 
march by land and thus leave the boats free to carry artil- 
lery and supplies, whereas on Lake George not only matériel, 
but also men must go by water. In so saying he seems to 
have been deliberately lying, for there was a road west of 
Lake George. 

On the other hand, Skene’s personal fortune depended 
upon the development of this particular district which he 
owned. For the army to go that way meant the improvement 
of the wagon track which linked up his holdings with the 
great avenue of the Hudson. Supposing always that the end 
of the war left him in possession of his lands, such a road 
would make him rich. On the other hand, should the army 
use the Lake George route alone, then the obstructions left 
by the Americans across Wood Creek and its wagon track 
would help to keep him poor. As to the result of the war he 
had no doubt, for he had an acute case of the regular officer’s 
often exaggerated contempt for improvised troops, together 
with a typically British blindness to the true state of Ameri- 
can opinion. 

Out of the little we know of Skene there is an incident 
which suggests that his advice to Burgoyne may well have 
been corrupt. In May, ’75, about the time that Ethan Allen 
and Arnold were taking Ticonderoga, a party of Whigs ran- 
sacked his house, and in the cellar they found and buried the 
shrivelled corpse of an old woman which had evidently been 
there for a number of years. It was the body of Skene’s 
mother which had been so treated by her son because she had 
been left an annuity ‘as long as she remained above ground.’ 
Besides the Scotch love of money, together with an un- 
pleasing form of the grimmer sort of Scots humor, such a 
thing strongly suggests that a man who would so treat his 
mother’s body would not be above advising a general with 
an eye to his own profit. 

At the same time it is entirely possible that in giving his 
advice Skene’s motive may not have been wholly corrupt. 
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Putting aside the puerile argument that a retreat would dis- 
courage the troops, it was still possible to make out a case 
for Wood Creek which, however insufficient, was not only 
plausible, but also contained some truth. On general prin- 
ciples, supposing the second route to be worth anything, 
it would be quicker to move over two routes than one. 
Furthermore, the level of Lake George is two hundred and 
twenty-one feet above Lake Champlain, and up this rise not 
only the guns and stores, but also the boats to be used on 
Lake George must be dragged for about three miles. Aban- 
doning Skenesboro for Lake George meant abandoning also 
the Castleton threat to New England upon which Burgoyne 
— mistakenly — set great store. Finally, Fort George may 
have been thought far stronger and the’ Wood Creek route 
more passable than was actually the case. In this connection 
we ought to count in Skene’s favor the notorious fact that 
even a perfectly honest error, for instance in figuring, is al- 
most always to the advantage of the person making it. We 
see every day how in adding up a check-book even an un- 
conscious slip usually makes out one’s account to be larger, 
not smaller, than it really is. Skene may perhaps have been 
honestly mistaken both as to Fort George and as to the 
difficulties of the route he urged upon Burgoyne. 

In this connection there is a report made to Gates in May, 
77, which describes the passage up Wood Creek as ‘toler- 
ably easy.’ It says that for about three miles between Fort 
Anne and Fort Edward a causeway should be built to carry 
the road, but that if the worst two miles were done ‘... the 
wagons ought to go well till fall.’ And it estimates that 
thirty men would make such a causeway in three weeks 
while fifty others repaired the rest of the road surface which 
was uneven enough to risk laming the horses. 

Since this report was made by Colonel Udney Hay, a 
trusted officer of Gates, it may be that even upon Skene’s 
part there may have been an element of honest error in the 
decision which helped so much to lose America. 

That Burgoyne himself was corrupt in acting upon 
Skene’s advice, that he went by way of Wood Creek merely 
to do Skene a favor is improbable and almost certainly un- 
true. Always and everywhere politicians tend to be corrupt, 
and the English politicians of the eighteenth century were no 
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more exempt from this rule than are their successors to-day. 
Nevertheless I believe it to be true that no eighteenth- 
century English gentleman in a position of public trust like 
Burgoyne can truly be said to have betrayed the national 
interest in such fashion. Nor is the motive sufficient to make 
the charge seem likely. 

At the same time Colonel Hay’s report suggests not only 
that, aside from its obstruction by the Americans, the road 
by Wood Creek was after all not such a tremendous job to 
repair, but also that the three weeks between Burgoyne’s 
arrival at Skenesboro and the time he reached the Hudson 
were not well employed. For the moment, however, I leave 
him and consider the American defense of which the soul was 
now the firmness and energy of Schuyler. 

Philip Schuyler came of a family famous in the history of 
New York State. Save only the Van Rensselaers, the Van 
Cortlandts, and the Livingstons, no other name stood so 
high. In the aristocracy of the Hudson only the Van Rens- 
selaers and Van Cortlandts had preceded the Schuylers 
across the Atlantic, and with the Van Rensselaers (the old- 
est and perhaps the greatest of all) the Schuylers from the 
beginning had been closely intertwined. When the original 
immigrant, General Schuyler’s great-grandfather, Philip 
Pieterse Schuyler, first came to America in 1650, he was al- 
ready of consequence enough to have a coat of arms. In the 
new country he not only became rich through the ownership 
of land, but also gained that friendship with and influence 
over the Indians which his descendants were so long to main- 
tain. 

Peter Schuyler, Philip Pieterse Schuyler’s son, and Gen- 
eral Schuyler’s great-uncle, was still more eminent. Mayor 
of Albany, a judge, and three times acting Governor of the 
province, he stood so high with the Indians that only Sir 
William Johnson could do as much with them. They called 
him Quider, and for a century they would negotiate with the 
authorities at Albany and with a committee of the Conti- 
nental Congress only in his name. In 1691 he had been the 
first to raise a breastwork at Ticonderoga, had raided north 
to the St. Lawrence, and had successfully brought back his 
command to Albany. 

Johannes, General Schuyler’s grandfather, was also Indian 
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Commissioner, Mayor of Albany, and a fighter. His eldest 
son Philip, General Schuyler’s uncle, was killed in 1745 gal- 
lantly defending himself and his household from a French 
and Indian raid and refusing to surrender. In the great 
Schuyler house at Saratoga, now Schuylerville, Abercromby, 
Amherst, and the elder Howe had been entertained. 

Born in 1733, Philip Schuyler, afterward the general, had 
been trained in self-reliance through the death of his father 
eight years afterward. In book learning he had been well 
tutored, particularly in mathematics, but like Washington 
he had received his real education through the executive ex- 
perience and the many-sided technical knowledge developed 
in him by the varied life of a great landholder. Like Wash- 
ington he knew the Indian; indeed, like all his family he had 
great influence over the red men. And like Washington 
again his natural associates were the most distinguished 
families of his province. He had fought as a captain under 
Sir William Johnson against the French and Indians m the 
Seven Years’ War, and after Johnson’s victory it was 
Schuyler who was selected to escort back to Albany the 
wounded French commander he had captured. Nine days 
after the fight he had been married to Catherine Van Rens- 
selaer, the ‘sweet Kitty V. R.’ of his letters, indeed it was 
said that they had already loved each other so warmly that 
their first child was born only a few months after the mar- 
riage. 

One other important experience of his youth deserves 
mention. He had accompanied Colonel Bradstreet in the 
latter’s distant expeditions to Oswego and across Lake On- 
tario to the capture of Fort Frontenac, and when Bradstreet 
was about to return to England, he had entrusted to Schuy- 
ler the settlement of his accounts with the British Govern- 
ment. This experience not only familiarized him with mili- 
tary administration, but also led him to make a voyage to 
England. He was then only twenty-eight years old, and the 
fact is eloquent in his praise that when the captain of his ship 
died at sea both passengers and crew so appreciated his self- 
reliance, his habit of authority, and the mathematical 
knowledge which made nagivation easy for him that they 
asked him to act as captain, which job he successfully took 
over. 


GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER 
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When the Revolution broke out he was forty-two. Be- 
hind him he had not only his own high lineage, but also his 
connection by marriage with the oldest and greatest of the 
manorial families of the Hudson. Besides all this he had in- 
herited wealth which his own ability had greatly increased. 
His experience as a great landholder had trained him not 
only in land values and in farming, but also as a merchant 
of grain and lumber, as a carpenter, builder, and boat- 
builder, and above all as the executive and the virtual ruler 
of an almost self-contained community. 

When the war began he was serving as a member of the 
Provincial Assembly. From the beginning of the Stamp Act 
controversy he had joined in the American resistance to the 
British Government. When the news from Lexington came 
he was at his estate in Saratoga (now Schuylerville), and 
there is a vivid and pleasing little picture of his neighbors, 
to whom he was a sort of God, crowding around him on 
Sunday after church to ask his opinion as to the startling 
event and receiving the reply that the crisis which had begun 
must lead to American independence. The New York As- 
sembly recommended him to Congress for the rank of major- 
general. He had become the friend of Washington and was 
riding with the latter and Charles Lee when they met a 
courier with the news of Bunker Hill. Whereat Washington, 
being told that the militia had behaved well, had replied, 
‘then the liberties of the country are safe.’ Henceforward, 
save for the interval from March to June of ’77, when he had 
been replaced by Gates, Schuyler had commanded contin- 
uously in the so-called Northern Department — that is, the 
State of New York — then only the seventh of the thir- 
teen colonies in point of population, but strategically all- 
important. 

As commander of the Northern Department, Schuyler had 
many difficulties to face. In the first place, his health was not 
good, for he was troubled with gout and rheumatism which 
kept him from commanding in person the expedition against 
Canada. Worse still, he was made the scapegoat of the bit- 
terness between New York and New England. Naturally he 
raged, like every Revolutionary officer worthy of the name, 
at the resistance to discipline on the part of the men whom it 
was his duty to make into soldiers. Indeed, the situation 
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was bad enough everywhere and one could easily match 
his complaints from those of Washington himself, Mont- 
gomery, St. Clair, and so on indefinitely. But in Schuyler’s 
case other factors came in to increase the friction. He was 
a Dutchman; indeed he had none but Dutch blood in his 
veins. He was a great gentleman accustomed to deference 
from those about him. He had played a part, although not 
an aggressive or vindictive part, in New York’s effort to 
oppose the secession of the ‘Hampshire Grants,’ now Ver- 
mont, and this the New-Englanders could not forgive him. 
Furthermore, his personality was not calculated to counter- 
act these unfortunate circumstances. The angular face 
shown in his portraits is that of a man not gifted with the 
serenity and the amazing self-control which enabled Wash- 
ington to put all lesser irritations on one side and to reserve 
his anger for use in a crisis. Schuyler was something of a 
snob, and he met the egalitarian indiscipline of the New 
England men with an hauteur untempered with Washing- 
ton’s tact. Worst of all, the part he played in the decision 
to hold Ticonderoga showed weakness and so did his will- 
ingness to allow St. Clair to shoulder so much of the blame 
for its evacuation. 

Nor was Schuyler a great soldier. We have seen him wrong 
in his belief that the main invasion from Canada would 
come, not across Lake Champlain, but down the Mohawk, 
and we have seen him proposing the unwise half measure of 
holding Mount Independence, while at the same time aban- 
doning the west or Ticonderoga side of the great entrenched 
camp. 

Nevertheless this patrician, who was also a millionaire of 
the frontier, was a great man. Like that of Washington, his 
greatness lay in his character. For the purity of his dis- 
interested patriotism and for his firmness and refusal to 
despair at any disaster he can be compared to Washington 
alone. 

Such was the man who now sustained the war. 


When Burgoyne approached Ticonderoga, Schuyler was 
at Albany. As the signs of a coming attack multiplied about 
the fortress, he had forwarded St. Clair’s letters to Wash- 
ington asking that the troops held in readiness at Peekskill 
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should be sent up. Day by day he waited for them, mean- 
while encouraging as well as he could by his letters the 
patriots of the Mohawk Valley, which had begun to buzz 
with rumors of St. Leger’s coming. On July 5, as Burgoyne 
and Phillips, eighty miles away to the north, were occupying 
Mount Defiance, he was writing to Congress, ‘If they [the 
Peekskill troops] do not arrive by to-morrow I shall go on 
without them and do the best I can with the militia.’ They 
did not come, so on the 6th he set out alone for Ticonderoga. 

Between Stillwater and Saratoga he was met by Colonel 
Hay with the news that St. Clair had evacuated the fortress. 
Schuyler knew that the place was undermanned, but that it 
had gone down like a card castle appalled him. As far as he 
was concerned, St. Clair and the garrison had disappeared 
into space. They might all be prisoners, they might have 
been cut to pieces. Nevertheless he kept on northward and 
posted himself at Fort Edward in time to send Colonel Van 
Rensselaer and his four hundred volunteers from the New 
York militia to reénforce Colonel Long at Fort Anne by the 
evening of the 7th. 

At Fort Edward there were only from six to seven hundred 
rank and file of Continentals and about fourteen hundred of 
militia. With this puny force he could not hope for a moment 
to stand up and fight Burgoyne. Even had his men been in 
the best of health and spirits, the thing would have been im- 
possible, and as it was they were ill-armed — he had to strip 
them of ammunition in order to fight the skirmish at Fort 
Anne until those with him had no more than five rounds per 
man — ill-clothed, and sheltered from the heavy rains only 
by alittle brush. Nevertheless he refused to despair. If he 
could not fight Burgoyne, he could at least obstruct and de- 
lay his advance, and this he did. It was the only game to 
play. 

On the face of it the position seemed quite hopeless. 
Within twenty-three miles of Schuyler’s dispirited handful 
at Fort Edward was Burgoyne with more than treble their 
numbers in the full tide of success. Such a distance is only a 
single long day’s walk for a healthy man. Hill and the gth 
Regiment had already done the half of it which lay between 
Skenesboro and Fort Anne in a day. One wonders why the 
British and German veterans, covered by their Indians and 
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other auxiliaries, did not at once sweep down upon the miser- 
able little band of rebels who called themselves the army of 
the United States and brush them aside like flies. 

Nor does a detailed study even of a good modern map ex- 
plain what happened. The watershed between the Hudson 
and Lake Champlain is low; it nowhere rises to the hun- 
dred-and-sixty-foot contour. At Fort Edward it is within 
four miles of the Hudson. From that low watershed to 
Skenesboro is a fall of less than forty feet in over twenty 
miles. Finally, between Fort Edward and Skenesboro there 
is not a single transverse crest of land suitable for a de- 
fensive position. Even to go over the ground to-day adds 
but little to one’s understanding. One finds ground of no 
particular difficulty, only marked here and there, especially 
near the Hudson, with inconsiderable patches of marsh of so 
little importance that one may call them negligible. 

To understand what delayed Burgoyne we must see Wood 
Creek and its valley as they were a hundred and fifty years 
ago. In the first place, the country was heavily forested 
chiefly with great pines. It is well known how deforestation 
dries up the soil of a country — the extreme cases are found 
in regions like Spain, North Africa, and Asia Minor which 
have had the misfortune to be ruled by Islam. In ’77 the 
clumps of middle-sized and little pines which we see to-day 
were an unbroken sweep of enormous trees in whose shadow 
the clay soil was everywhere damp and often an impassable 
swamp. Now ofall obstacles to human movement swamp is 
the worst, for in it a man can neither walk nor swim. More- 
over, it had been a rainy spring; heavy rains had fallen in 
the first week of July and were still continuing. Finally, the 
swamps were full of mosquitoes and of the little gnats called 
by the Dutch New Yorkers ‘punchins’ or ‘punkies,’ which 
— together with the hot and sultry climate — made the close 
country ‘... almost intolerable to Europeans.’ The phrase 
is from Stedman, a British officer under Howe, who had 
abundant opportunity to talk to the survivors of Burgoyne’s 
army. 

Schuyler set vigorously about the job of devastation and 
of obstruction. He sent out small parties far and wide to 
warn the scattered inhabitants to drive off their cattle, burn 
their standing crops, and destroy, hide, or remove their 
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scanty stores of food. He got out a proclamation — brief, 
sober, and manly — designed to parry Burgoyne’ Ss vaporings, 
calling upon the people to stand firm, and warning them that 
to give aid and comfort to the enemy would be punished as 
treason to the United States. Detachments of his men dug 
trenches to let in the waters of the swamps on to the drier 
lands. They rolled down rocks into the channel of Wood 
Creek. But most of the work was done by the axemen. These 
last broke down whatever rough bridges had been thrown 
since the previous June across the erslless little brooks which 
the wagon track had formerly forded. Especially they felled 
trees across the road and across Wood Creek as well. 

A musician might be pardoned the figure should he say 
that the crash of falling trees heard by Sergeant Lamb as 
he bent nightly over his wounded in the log cabin near Fort 
Anne was the Jeit-motif of the resistance. To-day few men 
besides explorers have ever seen a virgin forest, so that it is 
hard for us to grasp the enormous size of the trees. They 
were felled from either side of the creek and road so that the 
weight and impetus of the tree to fall uppermost would inter- 
lock and jam together the branches of both. As Schuyler’s 
numbers increased, and we shall see in a moment that it was 
not long before they did so, he is said to have put a thousand 
axemen on such work. 

Meanwhile what was Burgoyne doing! A great soldier, 
a Wolfe, a Clive, or indeed any one of dozens of forgotten 
generals who shared in the Revolutionary-Napoleonic 
transformation of war, would have thrust out against 
Schuyler at Fort Edward a flying column (composed, say, of 
the auxiliaries supported by the British advanced corps 
under Fraser), which would indeed have meant hardship and 
fatigue for the troops so detached, but would in all proba- 
bility have dislodged the weak American force and prevented 
absolutely any systematic obstruction of the country be- 
tween Skenesboro and the Hudson. It would have been a 
lesser but still unimportant point scored by such a move 
that it would have prevented the Americans from saving the 
forty cannon and the stores of powder at Fort George. It 
would very probably have brought about the immediate 
evacuation of that fort and thereby assured for the invasion 
a complete control of Lake George. Unopposed on the 
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watershed, Burgoyne could have pushed briskly down the 
Hudson to Albany, which point he might have reached early 
in August, perhaps even late in July. This done, the terror, 
dismay, and mutual suspicion caused by the fall of Ticon- 
deroga might have so spread as to destroy the whole political 
basis of the rebellion — in New York State at least. 

Even if we assume, as perhaps we ought, that a dash at 
Fort Edward ought hardly to have been expected of a 
general trained in the formal school of eighteenth-century 
war, nevertheless even one of the junior officers present 
(Lieutenant Hadden, of the artillery, the frankest of the 
diarists) at the time blamed Burgoyne’s neglect to hold 
Fort Anne. Instead the latter held Riedesel at Castleton, 
vainly hoping that thus he seemed to threaten New Eng- 
land, and he himself with the bulk of the army remained 
at Skenesboro, comfortably established in Skene’s large 
stone house under the round knob of rock still called Skene 
Mountain, throwing forward no strategic advanced guard to 
interfere with Schuyler’s axemen piling up obstacles in front 
of his working parties. Digby also testifies that there was dis- 
content among the officers at the high proportion of artillery 
and also at the long wait in Skenesboro. 

In itself the work was heavy enough. Even without the 
American obstructions, it would have been considerable. 
Although at least as late as June, ’76, the Americans had been 
content to have their wagons ford the brooks tributary to 
Wood Creek, now, what with the heavy rains of ’77 and the 
presumably higher standards of Burgoyne’s engineers, it 
was thought necessary to build no less than forty bridges. 
Also, as Colonel Hay’s march report to Gates had foreseen, 
a causeway of nearly two miles had to be thrown up over the 
worst of the marsh. 

The men worked cheerfully, despite the clouds of gnats 
and mosquitoes at which they were always slapping, and 
despite the sultry American summer heat to which they were 
unaccustomed. Many of their officers, however, were in- 
clined to take things easy, and worst of all was the attitude 
of the commander-in-chief. 

The importance of haste Burgoyne did not see. He 
thought that he had the game in his own hands and there- 
fore he relaxed. Of course he has nowhere left on record so 
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damning a confession. Nevertheless the converging proba- 
bility established by the available scraps of evidence fixes his 
state of mind beyond all question. In the first place, there 
was the almost instantaneous character of his success of 
Ticonderoga. The Gibraltar of the North, nay, the Gibral- 
tar of America, had gone down before him in less than a week 
and with the loss of hardly a man in his army. His chap- 
lains, returning thanks for the event, might well have re- 
membered how the walls of Jericho had fallen before the 
mere blast of Joshua’s trumpet. Moreover, the American 
failure to hold Mount Defiance had convinced him, and with 
much reason, that the rebels had among them ‘... no men 
of military science.’ He himself had seen with his own eyes 
the abundant evidences of disorganization left behind in the 
evacuated fortress. A few decades later Nelson was to say, 
‘Had we taken nineteen ships of the enemy and allowed the 
twentieth to escape, being able to take her, I should never 
have called that a good day.’ But Burgoyne, although he 
might have destroyed St. Clair’s command, was delighted 
with himself. 

As to the pursuit he had talked with Fraser and Riedesel, 
who believed themselves to have destroyed at Hubbardton 
nearly double their own numbers. He had talked with Hill, 
who had on the 7th sent in about thirty prisoners, together 
with the colors of the 2d New Hampshire regiment of Conti- 
nentals, and on the 8th had stood off three times his numbers 
and finally bluffed them into retreating. Also it is of im- 
portance that Burgoyne had not himself seen the hard fight- 
ing at Hubbardton and Fort Anne and knew of it only at 
second-hand through the conversation of others, whereas he 
had been present at the easiest episode of the pursuit, that 
is, the American rout at Skenesboro. 

Moreover, at Skene’s house Burgoyne, always a man of 
pleasure, was living high. He had a mistress, the handsome 
wife of one of his commissaries. In a letter to Riedesel at 
Castleton he tells the latter that he is sending him four dozen 
bottles of port and the same number of Madeira, and at the 
same time he apologizes both for the quality and even for 
the quantity of the shipment! Furthermore, there is a local 
tradition of his revels at Skenesboro House. 

When, in the intervals of high living, his thoughts were 
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turned to the rebellion, he undoubtedly believed it almost 
over. Riedesel at this time certainly thought so. It.is easy 
to understand how under Skene’s own roof his influence over 
Burgoyne was great. Both he and Burgoyne had the exag- 
gerated arrogance of regulars for improvised soldiers like 
the Americans. There is an amusing story told of Skene how 
when a prisoner in Philadelphia, early in the war, he saw 
certain American militia drilling with some approach to 
regularity and cried out, ‘if the angel Gabriel had come down 
and told me this I would not have believed it!’ The ex- 
perience had brought him no wisdom. Furthermore, he 
greatly exaggerated the amount of active toryism to be 
found among the Americans, and here his error coincided 
with what Germaine had mistakenly told Burgoyne. 

At the moment there seemed some truth in what Germaine 
had said and Skene repeated with regard to the American 
Tories, for nearly six hundred of them appeared in Skenes- 
boro and volunteered. Also to Skenesboro there came about 
a hundred Indians from the more distant parts of Canada, 
who, Burgoyne mistakenly hoped, would prove fonder of 
fighting and not so set upon loot as those redskins already 
with him. With his auxiliaries increasing, Burgoyne was 
easily persuaded that time was working not against him but 
for him. 

His error was one of a sort natural to man. We have all 
seen it over and over again in the sports which delight the 
human male, because they give him, in the words of the poet, 
a‘... dim image of war’ in which he can feel something of 
the thrill of combat without its detestable hardships and its 
high risk. In sport it is always happening that one side, on 
gaining an advantage in the early part of a contest, will slack 
off; so that the opponent scores points to which he is not en- 
titled and may even end by turning defeat into victory. 

There are scores of proverbs expressing the thing, from 
the homely ‘Strike while the iron is hot’ to Shakespeare’s 


‘There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 


In the particular matter of warfare, it has been fixed by the 
great Clausewitz with an iron finality that ‘all time not 
turned to account serves the defense.’ No one who has ever 
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served on a staff during active operations can forget how the 
hours seemed to go by like an express train. 

I pause for a moment over the two French-Canadian 
leaders of the new band of Indians, Langlade and La Corne 
St. Luc. Langlade was a famous forest fighter; it was he who 
had set the ambush in which Braddock’s command had been 
destroyed twenty-two years before. But even Langlade was 
a less dominant character than St. Luc, who at once became 
the leading spirit over all Burgoyne’s Indians. His race was 
noble. He boasted fifty years of service, and under the 
French he had raided many times across the very country 
through which Burgoyne must pass. Like those of his father 
before him, his services had been such that he had been 
made a Knight of the Cross of St. Louis. In 1761, at the 
British conquest of Canada, he had planned to return to 
France; his ship had been wrecked; his two sons and two of 
his nephews had been drowned, and it had been he who had 
pulled the survivors through, thanks to his amazing en- 
durance of wilderness hardships in a march of nearly seven- 
teen hundred miles, lasting three months in the depth of 
winter. After this he had remained in Canada, and when the 
Americans invaded that province he had tried to play a 
double game between them and the British. In this, however, 
he had failed, for the Americans had carried him off to New 
York Province and imprisoned him there for fourteen 
months — at which he was so angry that having been set at 
liberty in May of ’77, he could have killed them all. At 
sixty-six this extraordinary veteran was still active enough 
to follow the war trail. In the scouting and scalping parties 
which ranged before Burgoyne’s tardy advance his tall form 
was among the foremost. 

For Burgoyne did at last advance. His main body left 
Skenesboro July 24, and marched fourteen miles to Fort 
Anne, passing the unburied, stinking corpses of those who 
had fallen in Hill’s skirmish of July 8. Headquarters re- 
mained at Fort Anne until the 28th, the Canadian axemen 
and working parties of soldiers detailed for the purpose 
hacking away at the American obstructions. Meanwhile 
Fraser and the British advanced corps had been pushed ahead 
and on the 28th had camped in the Pine Plains, only two 
miles short of Fort Edward. On the 29th the two British 
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brigades closed upon the advanced corps, and all together 
reached the Hudson and camped in and around the fort. 
Since leaving Skenesboro, it had taken them five days to do 
the twenty-three miles to Fort Edward, and the Germans 
were still at Fort Anne. 

Schuyler wisely did not await the coming of the invaders. 
For four days (July 8-12) his two thousand had been at the 
mercy of a sudden dash by Burgoyne’s British advanced 
corps alone. On the 12th he had been considerably re- 
enforced, for St. Clair had come in from eastward after a 
circuitous march by way of Rutland, Dorset, and Man- 
chester. He had had to discharge two militia regiments 
whose conduct on the way had been so disgraceful that he 
feared his Continentals might be contaminated. Of the ten 
Continental regiments from Ticonderoga, that of Long had 
gone by water to Skenesboro and was already with Schuyler; 
those of Hale and Francis had been wiped out as organiza- 
tions at Hubbardton; and that of Warner, which had rallied 
at Manchester, he had left at that place to protect the 
country and annoy Burgoyne’s flank and rear. He still had 
with him six Continental regiments, in all about seventeen 
hundred effective rank and file. 

On the 12th, the day of St. Clair’s coming, Brigadier- 
General Nixon finally appeared with the troops from Peeks- 
kill. They were not so numerous as had been expected, 
amounting only to six hundred. All told this gave Schuyler 
about twenty-eight hundred of effective Continental rank and 
file and about sixteen hundred of militia, forty-four hundred 
all told. Accordingly he was now secure against the danger 
of sudden attack from, say, Fraser’s corps and Burgoyne’s 
auxiliaries. 

About the same time the American command was 
strengthened by the arrival of two major-generals sent up 
by Washington, Lincoln,and Arnold. Knowing Schuyler’s 
unpopularity with the New England men — virtually all 
of his sixteen hundred militia at Fort Edward were from 
Albany County — the American Commander-in-Chief was 
sending him two New England generals, for Lincoln was from 
Massachusetts and Arnold from Connecticut. 

Lincoln was a heavily built, fattish man of forty-four, but 
a good soldier. Washington suggested to Schuyler that he 
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be sent eastward into the ‘Hampshire Grants,’ now Ver- 
mont, to command the troops assembling in that region from 
the eastward, and there his tact and self-control were soon 
to be of service. 

Arnold we have already seen as the companion of Ethan 
Allen, then the invader of Canada, and in the fall of ’76 the 
soul of the gallant stand made against Carleton by the 
American flotilla on Lake Champlain. He had good blood 
in him; his grandfather had been Governor of Rhode Island, 
and he himself had been born in a spacious, dignified man- 
sion beside the Thames at Norwich, nine miles up-river 
from New London. Many were the tales told of his reckless- 
ness as a boy. At sixteen he had run away to enlist against 
the French and Indians, had been traced and forced home 
by his mother, and had again slipped off to the war. This 
time he had smelt powder and seen Albany and the Lakes, 
but homesickness had got the better of him and (like so many 
thousands of early American militiamen) he had deserted, 
and had successfully made his way through the wilderness 
to his home. 

A man grown, he had (like Washington and Schuyler, al- 
though on a slightly lower social scale) lived the varied life 
open to colonists of the day. He had been an ‘apothecary’ 
— that is, a druggist — a bookseller, a merchant and ship- 
owner who sailed in his own ships, a leader of the local free- 
masons, and the captain of a crack militia company. Indeed 
he rose to be one of the leading citizens of New Haven, where 
he had established himself. 

At the news of Lexington he had at once hurled himself 
into the war, and thenceforward his life was to be guided 
alternately by the fiery valor that promptly made his fame 
and the sensitive pride which finally — turning sour — 
carried him to his disgrace. His courage was absolute. His 
deeds recall those of Ney; like him the ‘bravest of the brave’ 
and like him destined to die with a blot upon his honor. Nor 
was Arnold’s cramped stage of the American backwoods less 
significant of the future than even the vast theatre of Revo- 
lutionary-Napoleonic Europe. 

I have said that the weak side of Arnold’s character was 
his sensitive pride. The metaphor of an actor upon a stage 
fits him well, for like so many brave men he loved to 
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dramatize himself and his own deeds. He was short of 
stature and he had an air about him that irritated many into 
calling him pompous. Personal dislike or opposition so in- 
furiated him that he seldom met it with anything but anger 
and contempt, so that the number of those with whom he 
had quarrelled was always increasing. 

In February of ’77, he had been passed over by Congress 
for the grade of major-general in favor of five others, in- 
cluding Lincoln and St. Clair, and this had wounded him so 
deeply that all the persuasions of Washington — who loved 
and admired him — could hardly keep him from leaving the 
service by resigning his commission. Nevertheless, when 
Howe’s raiding party appeared at Danbury and he chanced 
to be with his now motherless children in New Haven, he got 
to horse on the instant, and galloped to Ridgefield to help 
cut off the retreat of the British. There as usual he fought 
like a madman, pistolled a soldier about to bayonet him 
when pinned under his dead horse, and shamed Congress 
into giving him his delayed promotion. 

Inshort,no better leader of untrained troops could be found, 
for none could more continuously face danger, straighten out 
difficulties, and set the telling example. Such was the man 
whom Washington wisely sent to help Schuyler with the 
militia. And Arnold on his side went willingly enough, 
patriotically laying aside his claim to seniority over St. Clair. 

It speaks volumes for Schuyler’s situation in front of Bur- 
goyne that even Arnold seems not to have wanted to stand 
and fight. Fort Edward itself was dilapidated and inde- 
fensible. Schuyler wrote Washington that he had often 
leaped his horse over what was left of its ramparts. More- 
over, it had never been meant to resist more than small arms, 
and was commanded at short range by higher ground. In- 
deed, it was sited so badly that some suspected its construc: 
tion had been nothing but a graft job intended from the first 
not so much to be of service as to fill some one’s pocket. 
Accordingly a new defensive position was chosen and en- 
trenchments begun, but on the 2d, before Burgoyne had 
left Skenesboro, the want of numbers in the dispirited army 
made it seem wise to fall back to Moses Kill, leaving in Fort 
Edward only a small rear guard with orders to retreat at the 
enemy’s approach. 
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As Burgoyne’s leading elements reached the Hudson at 
Fort Edward, there occurred an incident unimportant in 
itself which was nevertheless to contribute largely to the 
American resistance through its effect upon opinion. Urged 
on by St. Luc, the Indians ranged fiercely to and fro in the 
van of the invasion. Burgoyne’s speech by the River Bou- 
quet, together with his standing orders, had not been alto- 
gether without effect upon them, for instances are recorded 
in which, instead of scalping, torturing, and killing their 
prisoners, they brought them in and turned them over un- 
harmed to the British. Nevertheless it was absurd to expect 
that any orders could really tame them into honorable 
fighters. To employ them at all was to adopt a policy of a 
sort which our time has learned from Prussia to call one of 
‘frightfulness.’ More important still it was a point of first- 
rate importance that the Indians could not and would not 
make distinctions between American Whigs and Tories. 
Among their crimes one was destined to stand out and to be- 
come a symbol. 

Around the dilapidated defenses of Fort Edward only 
three cabins stood, one of which belonged to a Mrs. McNeil, 
a fat and talkative old woman who had been twice widowed. 
She happened to be a cousin of Brigadier-General Fraser and 
therefore awaited the coming of the invasion with even more 
confidence than did most Tories. 

On July 27 she received a guest — Jane McCrea, a beauti- 
ful girl of twenty-three years, tall, and noted for her long and 
lustrous hair, which would reach to the floor when she stood 
and let it down. She was of Scotch descent; her dead father 
had been a Presbyterian minister in New Jersey, and since 
his death she had lived with her brother John McCrea, a 
Princeton man of the class of 1762, a lawyer, a patriot, anda 
local notable, for he was a colonel in the militia. His house 
stood near the mouth of Moses Kill and at the moment he 
proposed to move to Albany. In this his sister Jane would 
not follow him; she would not even stay at Moses Kill, but 
instead went in the opposite direction to Mrs. McNeil’s. 
The fact was that she had a Tory lover, David Jones, a 
neighbor of hers who had fled to Canada and was now re- 
turning as an officer in one of Burgoyne’s Tory units. It 
seems that Jane had received a letter from him and she cer- 
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tainly hoped to meet him. It was remembered that she had 
on her best clothes as if for her bridal. 

July 27 was clear and warm. About nine o’clock a party 
of Indians attacked and drove into the fort an American 
picket stationed on the wooded hill to the north, killing its 
commander and capturing one of its men. This man’s name 
was Standish, and he was descended from that Miles 
Standish who figures in the early traditions of Plymouth. 
The Indians then dashed forward, chanced upon the house of 
Mrs. McNeil, entered it, and dragged out the old woman 
and Jane McCrea. Standish saw them rushing their two 
prisoners along the wagon track up the hill. They had caught 
two horses on which they tried to mount the two women, and 
easily seated Jane upon one. But they could not lift fat old 
Mrs. McNeil to the saddle so that she and the Indians ac- 
companying her fell behind out of sight of what occurred, es- 
pecially as the hill and indeed the whole country was then 
thickly covered with pine, hemlocks, spruces, and other 
evergreens. 

As Jane and her captors passed Standish a quarrel arose 
among the Indians. Presently one of them shot her and 
scalped her as she fell. According to their savage custom the 
band then stripped and mangled the body, one of them 
crushing the skull with a tomahawk. A local tradition says 
they raped her before killing her. They then continued on 
to Burgoyne’s camp, showing the scalp and telling the 
story. 

Meanwhile Mrs. McNeil, together with those of the In- 
dians who had remained with her, also reached the camp. 
Although she had not been injured, the Indians had stripped 
her to her chemise, perhaps even of every stitch she had on, 
and in this state they turned her over to her cousin, General 
Fraser. At this point a brief flash of humor lightens the 
tragedy for a moment, for the embarrassed general was not 
able to find in camp any women’s clothes large enough for 
the fat old woman to put on, and out of his own wardrobe 
only his officer’s greatcoat was ample enough to cover her 
nakedness. Meanwhile she was (somewhat excusably) 
scolding him with even more than her usual fluency for 
sending his rascally Indians after her. 

The scene changed when Jane’s scalp was brought in. Mrs. 
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McNeil recognized it at once, and so did David Jones, her 
Tory lover. Burgoyne held an inquiry, ordered the Indians 
to hand over the murderer, put him under arrest, and pro- 
posed to execute him. At this point St. Luc La Corne took a 
hand, insisting that the Indians were already resentful of 
Burgoyne’s efforts to restrain them and that if the murderer 
was executed they would desert in a body and go home, mas- 
sacring as they went along the Canadian border. Burgoyne 
yielded and pardoned the killer. 

Upon opinion the effect of the unpunished murder was 
enormous. In our own day we have had opportunity to note 
how a policy of frightfulness, if it does not cow the opponent, 
will react against its author by exasperating him. So it was 
with Burgoyne. The rapid fall of Ticonderoga had so shaken 
men’s minds, particularly among the great body of colonists 
who cared little for either King or Congress and wanted only 
to be let alone, that it began to look as if the whole rebellion 
might collapse. But now the murder of Jane put in the 
hands of the active rebels the strongest possible argument in 
favor of resistance. ‘It is a conquered country and we must 
wink at such things,’ Fraser had said of some other Indian 
outrage, but the frontiersmen were not likely to see it that 


way. 
What was the use of going to the British camp and ‘taking 
protection’ — that is, swearing allegiance and receiving in 


return a certificate of loyalty — if even the promised bride 
of one of Burgoyne’s own Tory officers was not safe? The 
circumstances of the murder, together with the importance 
of her brother, made the crime stand out more than others 
equally fiendish. 

‘Get your guns, neighbors, and turn out or we and our 
women will be the next. Yes, it’s hard enough, I know, but 
it’s all we can do. No quarter to the savages! The only good 
Indian is a dead Indian! Let’s kill ’em all if we have to shoot 
Burgoyne himself to get at em. Fine gentleman he with his 
lousey proclamation. We'll show him. Oh, yes, there are a 
few decent Indians who are on our side; most of them Chris- 
tian Indians from Stockbridge, Massachusetts, they tell me. 
They are different, of course. Turn out, I say, if you call 
yourselves men. Turn out in God’s name. Death to the red- 
skins. The sword of the Lord and of Gideon! Remember 
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Jane McCrea!’...So it must have run from cabin to cabin 
of that harried frontier. 

But the effect of Jane McCrea’s death, although enormous, 
was gradual. For the moment the country was half stunned 
with fear of the invasion. Up to this point Burgoyne had 
been operating in almost uninhabited territory. But along 
the Hudson the population, although still sparse enough by 
European standards, was more considerable. Most of these 
people now became refugees. In general the sight of them 
must haye been much like that of the refugees of 1914-18; 
long columns of wretched country folk, men, women, and chil- 
dren, driving with them what they could of their live stock 
and carrying oddly assorted fragments of their household 
goods. One who took part in that miserable march has re- 
corded that most were so full of their own personal misfortune 
that they would not lift a finger to lessen the sufferings of 
their comrades. Even their own army was full of rascals 
who robbed them. It must have seemed to an onlooker that 
the rebellion was indeed near its end. 

Perhaps the worst element in the situation was the de- 
moralization in the little rebel force which called itself the 
Northern Army of the United States. At Fort Edward one 
commentator describes them as ‘...in want of all neces- 
saries and even of courage,’ and a captain who served with 
them calls them ‘... this retreating, raged [ragged], starved, 
lousey, thievish, pockey army.’ Schuyler himself wrote 
that many of the officers were beneath contempt, being 
possessed of ‘. . . so little sense of honor that cashiering them 
seems no punishment. They have stood by, and suffered the 
most scandalous depredations to be committed on the poor, 
distressed, ruined and flying inhabitants.’ 

With such an army it was necessary to retreat still farther. 
Accordingly, on July 30, Schuyler broke camp on Moses 
Kill and marched seven miles south, crossing the river to 
Saratoga, where his own great mansion stood. No good de- 
fensive position being found in the neighborhood, the re- 
treat was resumed, August 2, along the west bank of the 
river and again halted twelve miles to the south at Still- 
water, on the 3d. Here on the advice of Kosciusko, a Polish 
engineer serving in the American army, a defensive position 
was laid out and entrenchments begun when word came that 
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St. Leger was approaching Fort Stanwix, a hundred miles 
up the Mohawk to the westward. In order to be nearer the 
road up the Mohawk, Schuyler began to consider yet an- 
other retreat, this time to the mouth of the Mohawk, twelve 
miles south of Stillwater and only nine miles north of 
Albany. 

During the retreat the morale of the American army fell 
even lower. Discouragement, together with the lying rumors 
of incompetence and treachery spread against Schuyler and 
St. Clair, had so sunk into the men that they began to 
desert right and left. Between the 20th and the 24th, over 
two hundred had gone. On the 4th there were only four thou- 
sand left, and of these a third were either negroes, boys, 
or men too old for field service. The retreat had constantly 
been harassed by Burgoyne’s Indians, who grew bolder as 
Schuyler’s men grew more timid. They cut out stragglers 
and even insulted the main body until a successful skirmish 
against a party of them was so rare that when it occurred it 
was written up in army orders next day in the terms of a vic- 
torious general action. 

Meanwhile, only twenty-four miles up-river from Still- 
water, the British exulted at having reached the Hudson. The 
mere sight of the great river flowing majestically between 
broad meadows was enough to hearten men so long oppressed 
by the gloom of the interminable forest. They considered the 
great flood of settlers likely soon to pour into that splendid 
valley. 

But greater than such thoughts was the significance to the 
campaign and to the war of their presence upon the banks of 
the North River. All knew that comrades of theirs held New 
York town and harbor, a hundred and eighty miles away at 
its mouth. All, from Burgoyne down, believed that those 
comrades of theirs, with far greater numbers than their own, 
were about to advance, if indeed they were not already ad- 
vancing, northward to meet them. They themselves had 
mastered not only the enemy but the wilderness. They had 
topped the watershed, and in the river before them the 
southward-flowing current seemed to promise easy tasks for 
the future. In the words of one of them, ‘They considered 
their toils to be nearly at an end; Albany to be within their 
grasp, and the adjacent provinces certainly reduced.’ All 
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but the dullest knew that at last they were upon the great 
avenue which divided the rebellion. They would descend 
its banks, driving before them the remnants of the wretched 
enemy whom they had already defeated, until they struck 
hands with their comrades. Then together with those com- 
rades they would secure the great highway as a barrier 
against what was left of the irregular forces which still defied 
their lawful sovereign. The war, they thought, was drawing 
to a close. 

In such a mood it was to them a little thing that their ad- 
vance was still delayed. What did it matter if orders were 
continually appearing to rebuke the excessive baggage of 
their officers and its unauthorized conveyance upon the 
carts reserved for the necessary stores of the army? What did 
it matter that along the bumpy road the unseasoned wood 
of those overloaded carts — little two-wheeled affairs tacked 
together at the last moment in Canada — was continually 
giving way. Their commander-in-chief had himself set the 
example of disobedience to his own orders and had loaded no 
less than thirty carts with his own creature comforts. Even 
without such a scandal as this, any one who has seen service 
will be sure that for the unpunished young officers to be 
caught was not so much a warning to their comrades as a 
joke on the detected culprit whose contraband was con- 
fiscated or destroyed. 

It was, of course, too bad that the rebels would not stand 
and fight. And what fools these rebels were, to be sure, who, 
harried as they were by the Indians, still for the most part 
refused to do the proper thing and submit! The provisions, 
the munitionment for the big guns which had now joined 
them by Lake George, and the boats to carry the provisions 
and stores forward on the Hudson, were arriving so slowly 
from the Lakes that the army must still halt at Fort Edward, 
and this further delay was a dreadful nuisance. They must 
have stared at the huge teams of ten or twelve oxen strain- 
ing forward with the jolting wheeled frames that carried 
each boat. Those who had access to the records knew that 
only a third of the fourteen hundred horses contracted for in 
Canada had come. Probably the army did not know that 
their commander had written to Carleton asking that the 
latter, in order to make up the drain upon the numbers of the 
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invasion which must be caused by leaving garrisons behind it 
to keep open its communications, should garrison Ticon- 
deroga from the troops left in his province, and that the 
Governor-General had refused, alleging the minuteness of 
the order which Germaine had lifted bodily out of Bur- 
goyne’s own paper, the ‘Thoughts.’ Had they known it 
they would doubtless have shrugged their shoulders. At the 
same time those who had heard of the coming of a letter 
from Howe must have thought it strange that the Lieu- 
tenant-General kept its contents so dark. 

It was with good reason that Burgoyne so acted. On 
reaching Ticonderoga he had written to Howe, and after his 
capture of that place he had sent runner after runner south- 
ward through the forests to New York. Two of these he 
knew had been hanged, and of those sent after the fall of 
Ticonderoga not one ever returned.... The rebels had a 
short sharp way with them.... At last, on August, 3, ap- 
peared a messenger with the following letter, written small 
upon narrow strips of paper rolled and tucked into a quill: 


New York, July 17 
DEAR Sir, 

I have received yours of the second instant on the 15th, have 
since heard from the rebel army of your being in possession of 
Ticonderoga, which is a great event, carried without loss. I have 
received your two letters, viz, from Plymouth and Quebec, your 
last of the 14th May, and shall observe the contents. There is a 
report of a messenger of yours to me having been taken and the 
letter discovered in a double wooden canteen, you will know if it 
was of any consequence; nothing of it has transpired to us. I 
will observe the same rules in writing to you, as you propose, in 
your letters tome. Washington is waiting our motions here, and 
has detached Sullivan with about 2500 men, as I learn, to Al- 
bany. My intention is for Pensylvania, where I expect to meet 
Washington, but if he goes to the northward contrary to my 
expectations, and you can keep him at bay, be assured I shall 
soon be after him to relieve you. 

After your arrival at Albany, the movements of the enemy will 
guide yours; but my wishes are, that the enemy be drove out of 
this province before any operation takes place in Connecticut. 
Sir Henry Clinton remains in the command here, and will act as 
occurences may direct. Putnam is in the highlands with about 
4000 men. Success be ever with you. Yours, &c. 

Wi111AM Howe 
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All this gave Burgoyne furiously to think. Was it possible 
that Germaine’s promised order to Howe had miscarried? 
Of Howe’s letter to Carleton in the spring Burgoyne had 
made little, supposing, as he had every right to do, that 
Howe’s Pennsylvanian intentions would be reversed by 
letters to be received from London by that commander. But 
now on the threshold of the event, here was Howe still 
bound southward. Something seemed to have gone wrong, 
as indeed it most certainly had. The key to the riddle was 
Germaine’s unsigned order pigeon-holed and hidden among 
the papers of the Colonial Office... . Meanwhile, how much 
faith was to be put in Howe’s promise to follow up Washing- 
ton should the latter, instead of following Howe to Penn- 
sylvania, turn northward against Burgoyne? Here was a 
botched job indeed. On the side of hope, Burgoyne knew 
that considerable reénforcements were on their way from 
England to New York. Surely, he thought, this must be 
what Howe meant when he wrote that Sir Henry Clinton, 
left in command there, would ‘...act as occurences may 
direct.’ At the same time no one who knew Howe could 
doubt that he would make as large as possible that part of 
his army which was to remain under his immediate com- 
mand and by its exploits ensure his own personal triumph. 
That meant that he would cut as low as possible the numbers 
of those who were to remain with Clinton and be available 
to codperate with the Northern Army. The whole thing was 
a puzzle to which Burgoyne could find no answer. + 

Only one point was clear. Following out his own 
‘Thoughts,’ Germaine’s order of March 26 bound him to 
make for Albany. Indeed that order twice designated Albany 
as his goal. Now here was Howe taking for granted that he, 
Burgoyne, would reach that town, and directing him to 
drive the enemy from New York Province before turning 
eastward. Therefore, as Burgoyne saw his duty he had no 
choice but to push on for Albany. The first week of August 
had gone, summer was ending, and still not even the ad- 
vanced corps had marched south from Fort Edward. If 
only he could get forward! 

To avoid discouraging the troops, he kept Howe’s letter 
so secret that even Riedesel knew only that a letter had 
come, without knowing what was in it. 
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Before Burgoyne had received Howe’s letter and even 
before the Northern Army reached the Upper Hudson, 
Howe had left the mouth of that river. 

The copy of Germaine’s March 26 order to Carleton, sent 
by Knox, Germaine’s under-secretary, had reached New 
York early in June. But since that copy was not accom- 
panied with any instructions to himself, Howe in his un- 
wisdom had determined to go through with his Philadelphia 
plan. Later in June he had moved into central New Jersey 
in the hope of bringing Washington to action, but when the 
latter with his little force had refused to be drawn down from 
the hill country, Sir William had returned to New York 
Harbor and embarked his troops on shipboard. For three 
weeks he had kept them sweltering between decks, and only 
on July 23 had he set sail and stood out to sea, leaving Wash- 
ington in the dark as to whither he was bound. As the first 
week in August ended, Howe’s objective was still uncertain. 


Meanwhile everything still turned on the fact that the 
political position of the patriots, or if any one prefers of the 
rebels, had not collapsed. Everywhere, there were signs of 
disintegration. Everywhere the leaders like Washington and 
Schuyler, who held up the resistance as the giant in the old 
pagan tale upheld the sky, had poured in upon them the news 
of men gone over to the enemy and whole districts likely to 
submit and ‘take protection.’ The Schoharie region and in- 
deed the whole Mohawk Valley were such districts. But 
even in the worst of the evil the epidemic of surrender never 
ran wild. Even in June, ’77, the New Jersey men delighted 
Washington by the way they swarmed out against Howe, 
and in the north, what with precept and example of firmness, 
Schuyler was just able to prevent a general panic. In Bur- 
goyne’s camp in the full tide of his success there were realistic 
fellows like Hadden, who dryly remarks that at Hubbardton 
the crack British advanced corps ‘... certainly discovered 
that neither were they invincible nor the rebels all poltroons,’ 
and Lamb, who testifies that ‘The terror excited by the 
Indians, instead of disposing them [that is, the inhabitants] 
to court British protection, had a contrary effect.’ 

To-day the reaction against the excessive praise of our 
Revolutionary ancestors has gone so far that it is become 
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almost the fashion to despise them. This mood of contemptu- 
ous superiority is probably temporary and certainly is in it- 
self contemptible. In the mass our forefathers were picked 
men. No prospect of short hours, high wages, and easy living 
had lured the early immigrants overseas. The never-ending 
struggle with wild beasts, Indians, and the wilderness had 
so wrought upon their souls that they were as resistant as the 
virgin oak and hickory out of which their axes hacked their 
new homes. Moreover, they were rooted in an intense re- 
ligion. The educated man of to-day, who has replaced the 
narrow Bible worship of his ancestors either with a pagan 
philosophy which he too often calls ‘undogmatic religion’ 
or with a more traditional version of the Christian faith, 
should at least respect the courage and tenacity of those 
from whom he descends. 

Even in this first week in August in New England, whose 
version of Bible worship had in it so much that was merely 
detestable, New England whose enthusiasm had launched 
the Revolution and whose crabbed localism was now threat- 
ening to sink it, New Hampshire was moving. 

It had been decided, and by no human power, that our 
forefathers were not much longer to be tried to the limit of 
their strength. 


CHAPTER VII 
STANWIX HOLDS OUT 


In this chapter I shall describe the arrival of St. Leger be- 
fore Fort Stanwix upon the Mohawk, the beginning of the 
siege of the fort, and the fierce but indecisive action at 
Oriskany between his troops and a body of militia march- 
ing to relieve it, carrying the account down to the evening of 
August 6. After discussing Schuyler’s decision to detach 
troops from his own small army for a second attempt at re- 
lief, I shall then briefly consider the movements of Howe and 
Washington; especially the latter’s decision, taken in the 
second week in August, to remain near Philadelphia instead 
of returning to the north. 

The pause — exactly a month in length from July 9 to 
August 9 — filled only by Burgoyne’s slow advance to the 
Hudson, was broken, not upon the banks of that river, but 
ninety miles away to the westward. 

To reach Fort Stanwix from Montreal required a vast 
circuit of more than three hundred miles, up the St. Law- 
rence, across Lake Ontario, and then by smaller lakes and 
water courses to within easy carrying distance of the place. 
Moving on Montreal in 1760, Amherst had followed this 
route with eleven thousand men and with guns as well, but 
in the opposite direction, so that after passing the Mohawk 
watershed he had had the advantage of descending the va- 
rious streams. In the present case, purely military reasoning 
would hardly have justified the British Government in at- 
tempting so distant an expedition and one for which so few 
white troops could be spared. In his ‘Thoughts’ Burgoyne 
in London had expressed a doubt of its wisdom, and indeed 
the motives for making it were chiefly political, arising out 
of conditions in the Mohawk Valley and farther to the west. 

Then as now the Mohawk was the gateway to the vast 
western country whose potential value was appreciated in 
London. The attitude of the western Indians was doubtful. 
A few years before in Pontiac’s conspiracy the tribes of the 
Great Lakes region had come within an ace of wiping out the 
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scattered little posts in their territory. Looking to the future, 
it was a matter of importance to get them as far as possible 
into the habit of supporting British arms. Moreover, the 
appearance among them of white troops even in small 
numbers would uphold British prestige in the interior. 

The same argument applied with even greater force to the 
Iroquois. From the Upper Hudson to Lake Erie was the 
seat of the confederacy known as the Six Nations, in spite of 
their small numbers the greatest Indian power on the conti- 
nent. They had long been the chief support of Great Britain 
in her wars with France. Now two tribes of the six were re- 
fusing to support the royal cause, and of these two one — the 
Oneidas — were actively helping the rebels. That royal 
troops should be sent to the Iroquois country was for Britain 
greatly to be wished. 

Besides the effect upon the Iroquois and the western 
Indians, another political reason for St. Leger’s expedition 
was the familiar argument from local Tories. The largest 
white landholders of the Mohawk Valley were the Johnson 
family. Although the great baronet, Sir William Johnson, 
had died without committing himself to either party in the 
quarrel, his son, Sir John Johnson, and his nephew and son- 
in-law, Guy Johnson, had both declared for the Crown. 
There were also other prominent local Tories such as Colonel 
Claus and the two Butlers. Like the Tory leaders elsewhere 
these men — sincerely enough, no doubt — had told the 
British authorities that the whole region would rise for the 
King as soon as royal troops appeared. Sir John Johnson 
and the elder Butler had already raised bodies of Tory 
‘provincials’ who were to go with the expedition, and these 
units — recruited as they were from men who had exiled 
themselves for the sake of principle — could be counted upon 
to do their best to recover the homes they had lost. 

Barry St. Leger, who was to command the expedition was 
the nephew of an Irish viscount. At forty he had already 
seen twenty-one years’ service, had been at the siege of 
Louisbourg, and had distinguished himself at Wolfe’s cap- 
ture of Quebec. In’76 he had been with Carleton in Canada. 
His permanent grade was that of lieutenant-colonel of the 
34th Foot, but he held the temporary and local rank of brig- 
adier-general. 
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Although some of his American prisoners described him as 
a brutal drunkard, and although Carleton upon at least one 
occasion thought him a slack disciplinarian, St. Leger was a 
zealous soldier and a man of some ability. His worst fault 
as a commander was that like so many of the British officers 
in America he unduly despised the rebels. 

St. Leger’s British infantry were composed of detach- 
ments of a hundred men each from two of the regiments 
left with Carleton in Canada, his own, the 34th, and the 8th 
or King’s Regiment. He had also Sir John Johnson’s Tory 
regiment, generally known as the Royal Greens, and a 
company of Tory rangers under Butler. Of the Hanau 
chasseurs whom Germaine — at the personal command of 
George III — had assigned to him, he was willing to wait 
for only one company, about a hundred strong. The others 
of these German riflemen had been delayed. Some Canadians 
also accompanied the expedition. Including these men he 
had perhaps six hundred and sixty rank and file of white 
infantry. 

For artillery he had only two six-pounders, two three- 
pounders, and four of the little 4.4-inch mortars known as 
‘Royals’ or ‘Coehorns,’ and not unlike small modern trench 
mortars. Of artillerymen he had forty. 

Counting officers, non-coms, and artillerymen he seems to 
have had more than eight hundred and seventy-five, but 
less than nine hundred white men under his command, and 
probably nearer the former than the latter figure. 

So small a force could accomplish little without Indian 
support. Had the red men been convinced and enthusiastic 
royalists — which, of course, they were not — even then 
they could almost never be counted on for serious fighting. 
Few savages anywhere have been known to care for that sort 
of thing. Therefore, although in the event eight hundred, per- 
haps a thousand, Indians joined St. Leger, their support was 
an uncertain quantity, and the reliance upon them to which 
he was compelled was a grave weakness of the operation. 

Another weakness was that his few light pieces, with the 
small supply of munitions which could be carried through 
the wilderness, would obviously be unable to batter down 
the works even of a backwoods fort like Stanwix should the 
latter be resolutely held. 
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Clearly success or failure would depend upon a number of 
factors — the staunchness of the Indians, the activity of the 
local Tories, and the degree of resistance to be overcome — 
all equally impossible to estimate closely in advance. 

In the Mohawk Valley the chief supporters of the cause of 
Independence were the Palatines— the survivors or de- 
scendants of a body of German Lutherans who had emigrated 
from the Rhenish district known as the Palatinate about fifty 
years before. There were also patriots — or, if you will, 
rebels — of Holland Dutch descent, together with a sprin- 
kling of English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and French blood, but 
the majority were Germans. Since their old homes had been 
repeatedly devastated, first during the Thirty Years’ War 
and again in the invasions of the Rhineland by Louis XIV, 
it was not surprising that they had no great love for kings 
and standing armies. They were a sturdy and frugal folk 
whose industry was rapidly bringing under cultivation the 
fertile fields of the Mohawk Valley in what was then known 
as Tryon County. At the same time they were superstitious 
and — in spite of the long tradition of civilization in the 
Rhineland — they were ignorant. Their want of book learn- 
ing is vividly shown by the variations in the family name of 
their leading man Nicholas Herkimer, who was not only 
chairman of the insurrecto Committee of Safety for Tryon 
County, but had also been commissioned by the New York 
State Convention as brigadier-general of the Tryon County 
Militia. On the original patent of 1725 his father’s name 
stands as ‘Erghemar.’ He himself preferred to sign ‘Herch- 
heimer,’ and the forms ‘ Herkimar,’ ‘Harcheimer,’ and others 
are also found. 

We have from Herkimer’s pen the following extraordinary 
order to Colonel Peter Bellinger: 


Ser you will order your bodellgen do mercks immiedettleh do 
ford edouard wid for das profiesen and amonieschen fied for an 
betell dis zu will du ben yur berrel for am frind 

NicHoLas HERCHHEIMER 
to carnel piedir bellinger 
ad de flats Ocdober 18, 1776 


Which may perhaps be rendered into more conventional 
English as follows: 
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Sir you will order your batallion to march immediately to 
Fort Edward with for the provision and ammunition feed (fit?) 
for a battle this you will do on (?) your peril for am friend 

NicHOLAS HERCHHEIMER 
To Colonel Peter Bellinger 
at the Flats October 18, 1776 


As to Herkimer’s age and appearance, traditions differ. 
One makes him forty-eight to fifty, ‘short, slender, of dark 
complexion, with black hair and bright eyes’; while another 
describes him as a ‘large square-built dutchman’ and says 
he was about sixty-five. At all events, he and his father be- 
fore him had been wealthy according to eighteenth-century 
frontier standards, and his influence in Tryon County told 
heavily in favor of the United States. 

Travellers between the Mohawk Valley and the West were 
accustomed to carry their canoes between that river and a 
stream forming part of the Ontario-St. Lawrence system 
which (like the stream Burgoyne had ascended from Skenes- 
boro) was known as Wood Creek. During the Seven Years’ 
War, Fort Stanwix had been built on the right bank of the 
Mohawk to cover the carry. Although not to be compared 
in strength with Ticonderoga, nevertheless it had a bastioned 
trace and had been a palisaded earthwork of some strength. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution it had been renamed 
Fort Schuyler, but its works had by this time so tumbled 
down that its new name was no great compliment to the 
General. When St. Leger left Montreal on June 23, his 
latest information was that the place was ruinous and gar- 
risoned by only sixty men. 

Upon this intelligence St. Leger formed his original plan, 
which was to make a dash through the woods in the hope of 
surprising the garrison and storming the works with small 
arms alone. Indeed, throughout the earlier stage of the 
operation he persisted in the belief that the place would give 
him no trouble. 

The fact was that St. Leger’s intelligence, although it had 
been accurate enough, was out of date. As late as May 109, 
’77, Captain La Marquisie, the French engineer charged with 
making it defensible, had written to Gates that it had be- 
come so dilapidated that it could not be repaired, but must 
be built over again, for ‘all is destroyed.’ Nevertheless, be- 
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fore St. Leger’s arrival it had been garrisoned by about 
five hundred and fifty Continentals, and these men (working 
with the efficiency in entrenchment which Burgoyne had 
noted among the Americans) had succeeded in putting it in 
fair shape. 

The commander of the place was Colonel Peter Ganse- 
voort, a Dutchman from Albany who is said to have served 
at the capture of Havana in the Seven Years’ War. He was 
only twenty-eight, but a resolute and competent officer. He 
was ably seconded by Lieutenant-Colonel Marinus Willett, 
a poor gentleman descended from an old family of New York 
City, and a man of high courage and enterprise admitted 
even by the New York Tories, who detested him for his ac- 
tivity as an agitator in the early stages of the Revolutionary 
quarrel. Even to-day the aquiline profile of his portrait 
shows his fiery spirit. 

During the early summer Gansevoort and Willett had 
worked hard. They had struggled against the shortages of 
munitions and supplies which were chronic throughout Revo- 
lutionary America and most of all on the frontier. They had 
had trouble with La Marquisie, for that worthy, like so many 
of the European adventurers who had joined the Revolution, 
was certainly incompetent and probably a rascal. At any 
rate, they had sent him to Albany under arrest. Hostile 
Indians had buzzed about, killing, scalping, occasionally 
taking prisoners, and becoming bolder and more numerous 
as July went by. Nevertheless before August Fort Stanwix 
was in a state of defense. 

Gansevoort and Willett had also had the advantage of 
receiving information from the friendly Oneida Indians. In 
the spring these last had sent word that an invasion of the 
Mohawk was preparing, and toward the end of July they 
reported the enemy close at hand. 

On his way up the St. Lawrence St. Leger had his warning. 
He was met by a party of Indians bringing with them five 
prisoners from Stanwix, one of them an officer, and these 
men, examined separately, agreed in saying that the place 
was now garrisoned by over six hundred men who had re- 
paired it and were now on the alert for an attack. Thereupon 
Colonel Claus, the Tryon County Tory who was superin- 
tendent of the Indians of the expedition, urged St. Leger to 
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wait for heavier artillery and the rest of the Germans. With 
the usual contempt of a regular for provincials — whether 
enemies or allies — St. Leger preferred to discount the prison- 
ers’ story and refused to wait. Claus could persuade him to 
change his plan only to the extent of coming to Oswego to 
join a body of Indians assembled there, whereas St. Leger’s 
first thought had been to avoid that place and hasten through 
the woods by way of Salmon Creek. 

St. Leger reached Oswego July 25, and next day his little 
army, now reénforced by from eight hundred to a thousand 
Indians, started for Stanwix through the woods and up the 
streams at the creditable rate of about ten miles a day. 

Hearing that a supply convoy was approaching the fort, 
the British commander sent forward a body of Indians sup- 
ported by a handful of regulars to intercept it. So full was he 
still of his original idea that the fort itself would give him 
little trouble, and might even offer to surrender to his de- 
tached party as soon as the latter appeared, that he directed 
the lieutenant in command not to accept the offer should it 
be made, because there would not be enough white troops to 
protect the prisoners from torture and death at the hands of 
the Indians. The detachment arrived August 2, just too 
late to interfere with the convoy for the fort. It was a near 
thing. Just as the last of the supplies entered the works, St. 
Leger’s advanced party appeared on the edge of the woods 
and captured the captain in charge of the boats. 

The brigadier himself with the main body of his expedi- 
tion reached the fort next day, August 3. 


Just four days before, on July 29, Burgoyne, far away to 
the east, had reached the Hudson at Fort Edward. 


St. Leger’s first thought was to impress the garrison. Ac- 
cordingly he held a review of his entire force within sight of 
the besieged. From their palisaded earthworks Gansevoort 
and his men could see the white breeches and scarlet coats 
of the British infantry, the blue coats of the British artillery- 
men, the green faced with red of the German chasseurs, and 
the green faced with white which gave Sir John Johnson’s 
regiment the name of the Royal Greens. Here and there may 
have appeared the black skull cap fronted with a brass plate 
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and the green coat faced with vermilion which were the 
official uniform of Butler’s rangers. But for the most part 
these last seem to have been painted and dressed like In- 
dians. If so they increased what must have been the deep- 
set impression made upon those within, that is, that of St. 
Leger’s command the greater number were savages. The 
sight of the Indians with their feathers, their hideous war- 
paint, tomahawks, and scalping knives, and the sound of 
their war whoop, showed the garrison vividly enough what 
would be their own fate should their resistance fail and what 
would happen to the settlements behind them. 

At the same time the review must have shown them that 
in white men alone the numbers of St. Leger’s force were at 
most equal and if anything inferior to their own. The escort 
of the newly arrived convoy — two hundred strong — had 
raised their effectives to seven hundred and fifty rank and 
fiie. Although short of artillery munitions they had a good 
supply for their small arms, and food for six weeks. For the 
time being, therefore, they felt themselves secure. 

Over one of their bastions may have floated the first 
United States flag of which the canton showed not the crosses 
of the eighteenth-century British Union Jack, but a circle of 
thirteen white stars for the thirteen States. 

Having failed to intimidate the garrison by his review, 
St. Leger’s next move was to send in a flag of truce with a 
copy of Burgoyne’s proclamation — of course not in Bur- 
goyne’s but in his own name. To its threats and swollen 
rhetoric Gansevoort deigned no reply. Failing an answer, 
and seeing that the works were too strong to be rushed, the 
British commander posted his men and prepared for a regu- 
lar siege. 

The flat ground of the isthmus between the Mohawk and 
Wood Creek rose slightly as it neared the former stream. 
Here stood the fort — an irregular bastioned square of sod- 
work and palisading. Upstream from it the ground again 
rose a little, and here St. Leger placed his main camp, his 
artillery, and most of his British regulars. A small detach- 
ment of the latter, together with the greater part of the 
Tories and Indians, were encamped south of the fort, cover- 
ing the lower landing. West and a little north of the fort 
there was a Tory post on Wood Creek. Between it and the 
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lower landing, and on the left bank of the Mohawk south- 
east of the fort, little posts of Indians were strung out. The 
investment was not a close one, for on the right bank alone 
the chain of posts extended over at least three miles — more 
than five thousand yards — and southwest of the fort the 
terrain was wooded and swampy. 

By night the Indians howled dismally. By day the best 
marksmen among them, together with the German riflemen, 
pushed up under cover as close as they could to the fort so 
that their fire might prevent work on the outside of the de- 
fenses. 

But before more could be done St. Leger found he must 
first make a considerable effort to improve his communica- 
tions. As always in war the problem of transport and supply 
governed the case, and as usual on the frontier the task of 
solving it was a hard one. Before he could bring up his guns, 
ammunition, and supplies he must cut a wagon track for 
sixteen miles through the woods. At the same time he must 
clear Wood Creek of the trees which Gansevoort had 
systematically felled across it exactly as Schuyler had done 
across the other Wood Creek in front of Burgoyne. 

So large a proportion of St. Leger’s little force of white men 
were set to work on these tasks that (even counting John- 
son’s Greens as regulars) he had less than two hundred and 
fifty regular troops in camp when, on the evening of the 5th, 
word came that Herkimer with eight hundred rebel militia 
was advancing to relieve the fort, and was only ten miles 
away. This news first reached St. Leger from runners sent 
by Molly Brant — the Mohawk Princess who was Chief 
Joseph Brant’s sister and was now the widow of that great- 
est of squaw-men Sir William Johnson. 

When it was confirmed by his own scouting parties, St. 
Leger realized his peril. Should he permit Herkimer’s eight 
hundred to approach the fort and attack him on one side, 
Gansevoort’s seven hundred and fifty would be able to sally 
out and beset him on the other. His white troops would 
then be outnumbered more than two to one, and he would be 
lucky if he could save his army. 

Accordingly, in spite of the large parties already absent 
at work on his communications, he felt himself compelled to 
run the grave risk of still further dividing his forces. He 
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would send out four hundred, perhaps more, of his Indians 
under the Mohawk Chief Brant, supported by a detachment 
of Johnson’s Greens and Butler’s rangers. This force would 
lie in ambush and try to surprise Herkimer on the march. 
It was the old trick of wilderness warfare by which the 
French and their Indian allies had defeated and almost de- 
stroyed Braddock twenty-two years before. 

Although risky, the plan had its merits. St. Leger knew 
that the Indians could be counted on to do better in an 
ambuscade than in position warfare in front of the fort. His 
information was that the relieving force was approaching 
carelessly so that his chance of surprising them was good. 
The small number of white men detached would not much 
weaken his own force. With his contempt for provincials he 
probably judged that the garrison was not likely to sally out 
in force and defeat him in his camp. Moreover, he had no 
choice. 

Herkimer’s force was composed of the militia of Tryon 
County. On July 30 word had been received from a friendly 
Oneida that St. Leger was nearing the fort, whereat Herki- 
mer had promptly ordered out all between sixteen and sixty 
capable of bearing arms. The eight hundred thus obtained 
had concentrated at Fort Dayton, near where the town of 
Herkimer stands to-day, about thirty miles down river from 
Fort Stanwix. 

Herkimer himself was a brave man who sincerely loved 
his country. At the same time he was not a dominant char- 
acter; for instance, he had allowed Brant to bluff him a few 
months before. Militia were notoriously ungovernable. 
Furthermore, his moral position was weakened by the fact 
that his brother was serving with St. Leger. Accordingly his 
operations were directed not so much by his own judgment 
as by the wishes of the men whom he was supposed to com- 
mand. 

The Tryon County militia were full of fight. After the 
despondency of the early summer the actual approach of the 
invasion had kindled instead of dampening their spirits. 
Such calculation as there was among their leaders may well 
have been that it was wise to use this new enthusiasm of 
theirs before it had time to cool. Very possibly there was also 
a political element involved; that is, that it was wise to strike 
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at once before any movement could come to a head among 
those of the Tryon County Tories who had remained at 
home. There was also some fear, based, no doubt, upon thé 
example of Ticonderoga, that the fort might surrender if not 
promptly relieved. Atall events, a prompt advance was made. 

Herkimer and his command left Fort Dayton on the 4th. 
Encumbered though they were with four hundred heavy ox 
carts, they nevertheless made fair speed. Crossing the Mo- 
hawk near the present site of Utica they camped for the 
night of the 5th either at Whitestown, about twelve miles 
from Fort Stanwix, or at the present site of Oriskany village, 
between three and four miles farther on. Herkimer had sent 
forward four runners to tell Gansevoort of his approach and 
to ask him to fire three gun shots in succession as a signal 
that the garrison knew of their friends’ coming and were pre- 
pared to codperate. On the march the Tryon County men 
had been joined by a band of about sixty friendly Oneidas 
who were to act as scouts. Their total numbers were thereby 
raised to about eight hundred and sixty. 

On the morning of the 6th a stormy council of war was 
held. The three gun shots from the fort had not been heard, 
so that it was certain that the messengers, whatever their 
fate, had not yet reached the place. Until the fort gave the 
signal Herkimer was unwilling to advance. He also talked of 
waiting for reénforcements. His subordinates, on the other 
hand, were for pushing on at once. The debate became an 
angry one. Herkimer said that it would be rash to go on. 
The objectors replied that he was a coward and a Tory at 
heart — and indeed that his brother was serving with St. 
Leger we have seen. For some time he stood firm saying 
that he refused to lead them into a scrape from which he 
might not be able to get them out, and insisting that the 
objectors themselves were light-headed cowards who would 
run at the first shot. But at last he yielded and gave the 
order — or rather the permission — to advance. 

First went the Oneida scouts. Next came Herkimer him- 
self upon a white horse at the head of six hundred militiamen 
in column of twos. Behind them lumbered the four hundred 
heavy ox carts, their wheels creaking loudly. The remaining 
two hundred militiamen, also in column of twos, marched as 
rear guard. Leaving out of account the Oneida scouts, eight 
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hundred militiamen in column of twos with four hundred 
ox carts must have made a column of well over three fourths 
of a mile long and probably nearer a mile. 

The road along which Herkimer’s command was advanc- 
ing followed the general line of the present road south of the 
Mohawk between Oriskany village and the present city of 
Rome within whose limits Fort Stanwix stood. Since the 
local clay soil made for greasy going, the rude wagon track 
kept fairly close to the edge of a shelf of higher land, about a 
hundred feet above the swampy bottom lands. Even on this 
higher ground each little hollow is a bog. The ravines were 
crossed on rude causeways of ‘corduroy’; that is, of logs laid 
crossways. The rude wagon track, winding about more 
than the present road, was hemmed in by the usual virgin 
forest thick with undergrowth and dark with hemlock. 

About two miles northwest of the present Oriskany vil- 
lage, and thus about six miles by road from Fort Stanwix, 
the road negotiated an abrupt ravine carved out by the little 
brook known to-day as Battle Brook. To the eastward of it 
patches of marsh are still to be found north of the line of the 
old track and close to the edge of the high land. The ravine 
itself is a good fifty feet deep, and perhaps about an eighth 
of a mile across from level to level. Together with a second 
shallower ravine about four hundred yards to the west, it 
cuts out the promontory of high land from which to-day the 
shaft of the battle monument overlooks the valley. 

Here the Indians and Tories had laid their ambuscade. 
The spot was well chosen, for in that rainy summer the ravine 
was passable only on the log causeway. Therefore the scouts 
and flankers of the advancing force would be held back and 
forced in by the narrowness of the passage. Moreover, even 
with the southward elbow by which the old track negotiated 
the slope the grade was still so steep that the ox carts could 
barely manage it. Finally, the depth of the ravine, together 
with the bend of the road and the narrowness of the cleared 
strip on either side, would make it impossible, when the 
middle of the advancing column was down in the ravine, for 
either the van or rear to see what was going on. 

True to the misplaced confidence of the Tory leaders in 
their old neighbors, Butler had wished to parley. He had 
proposed to summon Herkimer’s command to disperse and 
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lay down their arms, precisely as the British officers had sum- 
moned the Minute-Men at Lexington over two years be- 
fore. But Brant and the other Indian chiefs would not listen 
to such counsel, and indeed to have followed it would have 
destroyed all chance of a surprise. Accordingly it had been 
determined to spring the trap when the middle of the ad- 
vancing column should have descended into the ravine. 

Following the custom in such ambuscades, the white men 
of the ambuscading force were to check the head of Herki- 
mer’s column, and only when that column had been jammed 
together by the unexpected halt were the Indians to attack 
its flanks. So they waited in hiding. 

Herkimer and his men walked straight into the trap. To 
the concealed Indians and Tories the first sign of their 
enemy’s approach was the creaking of the wheels of the heavy 
ox carts. Still they kept cover so closely that the Oneida 
scouts with all their woodcraft could distinguish nothing. It 
was about ten o'clock. 

Now came the critical moment. Among soldiers it is an 
axiom that the passage of a defile is a time of danger. It 
hinders the service of security, and if the force is attacked 
the defile prevents the rapid reénforcement of one part of the 
column by the other. The proper course would have been to 
halt the head of the main column before descending into the 
ravine, then to push out the advanced party and spread 
them out fanwise to explore the ground on the other side of 
the causeway, meanwhile keeping flankers and rear guard 
well out to protect the halted column from an attack coming 
from their own side of the ravine. That Herkimer knew how 
to do this is very doubtful. If, indeed, he had served in the 
Seven Years’ War he had gained no distinction by his serv- 
ice. Certainly he had just been overruled and grossly 
slandered by his subordinates for what they considered over- 
cautious behavior. Moreover, both he and they had been 
greatly misinformed as to the number of St. Leger’s Indians 
and therefore underestimated the chances of ambuscade. 
Instead of halting, the column continued its march. Its 
head crossed the ravine, gained the higher ground beyond, 
and reached the second smaller ravine. Nowhere were the 
flankers far enough out to be of use, especially those covering 
the rear. 
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The reader will remember how Burgoyne’s Indians, in 
front of Ticonderoga the month before, had spoiled Fraser’s 
chances of capturing the garrison of Mount Hope as these 
last retreated to the French lines. Being drunk they had at- 
tacked too soon. Now — and for a like reason — the Indians 
in ambush opposite Herkimer’s rear did the same. In a few 
moments the rear guard would fully have entered the snare 
and the Tories would have attacked the column’s head. But 
without waiting, the Indians east of the ravine sprang up 
from behind their cover, delivered their fire, raised the war 
whoop, and rushed in upon the Tryon County men. 

In war nothing is more fatal than to be surprised and most 
fatal of all is to be surprised while in column. Colonel Peter 
Visscher, the commander of Herkimer’s rear guard, had 
given and was again to give full proof of his courage. Like 
-all Americans and especially all American frontiersmen of 
the time, his men were braver and more energetic than the 
average European. But now he and they had no chance. 
Those who did not fali at the first fire and Indian rush broke 
and fled along the road over which they had come, keeping 
up a running fight against such Indians as pursued them. 
Skeletons have been found as far back as the mouth of 
Oriskany Creek, over two miles from the battle-field. 

Meanwhile on the high ground west of the ravine Herki- 
mer had heard the firing in the rear. Turning about his 
white horse, he started back. Hardly had he done so when 
the Indians and Tories surrounding the van fired, whooped, 
and charged with tomahawk and scalping knife. On the 
western slope leading down to the brook Herkimer and his 
horse fell—the horse dead and the General wounded in 
the leg. The survivors of his command found themselves 
hemmed in and cut off from retreat. 

In the history of war soldiers so trapped have often become 
cowed and have allowed themselves without resistance to 
be butchered by enemies inferior in number. So — if one 
may cite great battles in the same breath with a backwoods 
skirmish like Oriskany —it was with the Romans sur- 
rounded at Cannz and so it seems to have been with the 
Russians at Tannenberg. But at Oriskany the thing did not 
happen. Although losing heavily in casualties and prisoners, 
the Tryon County men turned back the hostile rush. Order 
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was brought out of the confusion and a circle was formed, 
the men facing outwards, on a knob of the rising ground west 
of the ravine and north of the wagon track. 

Besides the toughness of the eighteenth-century frontier 
Americans, and besides the fact that in this case they still 
seem to have outnumbered the enemies surrounding them, 
there was, I think, another reason why the remnant of 
Herkimer’s command were able to pull themselves together. 
I suspect that the Indians failed to press their attack home. 
My reason is that within the memory of many living men 
the Indians of the plains, having surrounded with superior 
numbers a handful of white men, would very rarely face the 
losses involved in exterminating the latter by a determined 
rush. Instead they preferred to mill around for hours at long 
range so that more than once their victims finally escaped. 
Now at Oriskany it was thought extraordinary that the 
Indians charged at all. Every one believed that they did so 
only because they were drunk. Drunk or sober, they would 
not long continue hand to hand with an enemy who was 
putting up any sort of resistance. I therefore conclude that 
after a few moments’ or even seconds’ close and murderous 
struggle, when they saw the hard-pressed militiamen still 
unsubdued, they bounded back and took up their usual 
method of fighting from behind trees. 

The resistance of the Tryon County men was stiffened by 
the bearing of their wounded commander. When they raised 
him from beside the body of his dead horse, Herkimer had 
insisted that his saddle be set on the ground beside a large 
beech tree within the militiamen’s circle and that he himself 
be placed astride of it with his back to the tree. There he sat 
directing the action. He even took out his pipe and smoked 
it among the whistling bullets. When some one urged him 
to take a less exposed position he said simply, ‘I will face the 
enemy.’ He had shown moral weakness in yielding to the 
railing of his subordinates and unwisdom in not halting until 
the ground about the ravine had been reconnoitred. But 
now that he had brought those who were left of his men so 
close to destruction, he was determined to share their danger 
to the uttermost. 

A heavy shower of rain compelled a pause by wetting the 
priming of both sides. Like most American militia, many of 
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Herkimer’s men lacked bayonets, and it had been noted that 
every now and then an Indian, directly a man in the widely 
spaced skirmish line had fired, would run in upon him with 
the tomahawk before he could reload. Two militiamen were 
therefore stationed behind each tree, one of whom held his 
fire and shot his Indian at close quarters as the latter ran in. 
Against the Tories the fighting was as fierce as against the 
Indians. Indeed, most actions betweer. former neighbors are 
bitterly fought. Many individual combats were finished at 
close quarters with the knife — sometimes by the death of 
both contestants. , 

An action made up of so many fierce personal encounters 
naturally lent itself to many picturesque — not to say 
Homeric — incidents for which there is little space here. 
It is impossible, however, to pass over the Oneida girl of 
fifteen, the daughter of a chief, who fought side by side with 
the men of her tribe and the Tryon County militiamen, firing 
her musket and shouting her war cry with the rest. It is 
with regret that one passes rapidly over the story of how 
Abraham Quackenboss parleyed with Bronkahorse, the 
Indian who had been his friend and would have befriended 
him still had he consented to surrender, and how Quacken- 
boss killed him at last. So, too, with the story of how a re- 
enforcement of Johnson’s Greens would have passed them- 
selves off as friends had they not been exposed by Captain 
Gardenier, who killed three with his espontoon or officer’s 
half pike; and how Captain Dillenback, also assailed by 
three enemies, brained one, shot the second, and bayoneted 
the third. Such things have always been the favorite stuff of 
poetry, and so they will remain as long as man is man. 

When the conflict was renewed after the shower, the tide 
of battle began to run in favor of the survivors of Herki- 
mer’s sorely tried command. The Tories after all were few. 
The fighting of the Indians began to slacken. It was now 
afternoon, and those of the red men who had been druxk in 
the morning must now have been feeling the reaction of their 
liquor. Some Indians even believed a rumor that the whole 
affair was a white man’s plot to destroy them, and so be- 
lieving fired into their own Tory allies. Presently the re- 
treating cry, ‘Oonah! Oonah!’ was raised, and the red men 
began to draw off through the woods. Their retreat neces- 
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sitated that of the Tories. Herkimer and his battered rem- 
nant were left masters of the fiercely fought field. 

The Tryon County men were in no condition to pursue. 
Some of the Oneidas may have been pushed forward to ob- 
serve the retreating enemy; even that is doubtful. As the 
wounded Herkimer was raised on a rude litter, three Indians 
approached and were shot down. The bullets which killed 
them were the last fired that day. Bearing with them their 
wounded general and fifty other wounded, the remnant of 
those men who had pressed forward so eagerly a few hours 
before now retreated eastward. 

Both sides had lost heavily. Besides their fifty wounded 
the militiamen had a hundred and sixty, perhaps two 
hundred, dead. Many had been taken prisoner; St. Leger 
claimed two hundred, but that figure seems too high. Most 
of the patriot leaders of Tryon County were killed or cap- 
tured. Of the Indians and Tories perhaps as many as a 
hundred and fifty had fallen. In particular the Indians were 
appalled at the number of braves and even, in the Seneca 
tribe, of chiefs who were dead. It was ominous for the future 
of St. Leger’s expedition that the red men were easily dis- 
couraged by losses and brooded over them resentfully. 

Meanwhile a limited but nevertheless very real success 
had been won by a sortie from Fort Stanwix. The reader will 
remember that in the early morning Herkimer’s unwilling- 
ness to march had arisen from the failure to hear the expected 
signal guns announcing the arrival of his messengers at the 
fort. These messengers, however, although delayed, never- 
theless succeeded in reaching Stanwix between ten and eleven 
o’clock in the morning, slipping through the cedar swamp 
between the observation posts of Indians southwest of the 
fort. The three signal guns were promptly fired, and if they 
were not heard by Herkimer and his men it must have been 
because the din of Oriskany had already begun. Willett, 
with two hundred and fifty men and a field piece, was de- 
tailed to make the requested sortie. The movement had to be 
put off because of the heavy shower which had interrupted 
the fighting at Oriskany. As soon as it wasonce more possible 
to keep dry the priming of the muskets, Willett attacked 
the Tory and Indian camp near the lower landing south of 
the fort. 
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St. Leger’s men had seen Herkimer’s messengers enter the 
works and were therefore expecting an attack from the gar- 
rison. At the same time the position of the besiegers was a 
most difficult one. Out of the two hundred and fifty white 
regulars in camp after the departure of those detailed to work 
on the communications, at least thirty had gone to Oriskany, 
leaving behind less than two hundred and twenty. More- 
over, this small remainder, together with those of the 
rangers and Indians still before the place, were spread out 
in an irregular circle over three quarters of a mile in diameter 
from north to south with the fort in the centre. Gansevoort 
in his central situation outnumbered St. Leger’s remaining 
white troops over three to one. St. Leger’s camp was as yet 
lightly entrenched if at all. Therefore, even after allowing 
generously for the superior quality of St. Leger’s main camp 
north of the fort, he might then and there have defeated 
the latter and either destroyed him or at least caused his 
retreat. 

As it was, Willett with his two hundred and fifty conducted 
a pretty little operation. An Indian having reported the 
Indians and Tories at Oriskany to be hard-pressed, St. 
Leger’s detachment of white troops stationed at the lower 
landing had left their post and moved out to support them. 
Almost without resistance Willett occupied the besiegers’ 
southern camp. The Tories there ran for the river and the 
Indians for the woods. Sir John Johnson, sitting under his 
tent in his shirt-sleeves, had not even time to put on his coat. 
Willett plundered the camp methodically and retired in 
triumph with his spoils upon the approach of a detachment 
sent from the northern camp by St. Leger to cut him off. 
Not a man had been lost in the sortie. 

Willett’s plunder was of a sort calculated to raise the 
spirits of the besieged and correspondingly lower those of 
the besiegers. He could congratulate himself on capturing 
all Sir John Johnson’s letters and papers. Also he had car- 
ried off the packs of many of the Indians. Since these last 
had gone out to Oriskany naked except for the breech clout, 
they now returned to find no blankets with which to cover 
themselves at night. Their discomfort was later on to tell 
heavily against St. Leger. 

All told, the net result of the two actions fought on 
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August 6, Oriskany and Willett’s sortie, although indecisive, 
was if anything favorable to the United States. 

Oriskany was a conflict of the sort which can be and is 
claimed by both sides as a victory. Strategically St. Leger’s 
detachment had won, for Herkimer’s immediate purpose, 
that of relieving the fort, had been thwarted. Moreover, 
St. Leger could point to the heavy loss among the Tryon 
County militia and the number of prominent men fallen or 
captured. 

On the other hand, Herkimer and his men, although forced 
to abandon the strategic purpose of their march, were never- 
theless tactically victorious. They had not only saved them- 
selves from destruction; they had finally repulsed the enemy 
and had remained masters of the field. Amid the prevailing 
discouragement of the patriots even this much of success was 
welcome. That which our own generation would have called 
its propaganda value was diligently worked up. Even in fact 
as opposed to propaganda Oriskany had not been fought in 
vain. Throughout the country even the most timid could 
see that at least St. Leger was held. Fort Stanwix had not 
gone like Ticonderoga. 

Moreover, Oriskany had made possible Willett’s success 
and within the fort the garrison were more encouraged by 
this exploit than they were cast down by Herkimer’s failure 
to relieve them. In St. Leger’s camp, on the other hand, the 
Indians were mourning not only their gear captured by 
Willett, but still more their losses at the hands of the Tryon 
County men. Although those losses were less than the red 
men themselves had inflicted at Oriskany, they were never- 
theless enough to take the heart out of St. Leger’s savage 
allies. 


On receiving at Stillwater the news, first of St. Leger’s 
arrival before Stanwix, then of Herkimer’s retreat from 
Oriskany, Schuyler had determined to relieve the fort. Ac- 
cording to the military custom of the time he called a council 
of war in which he proposed detaching a part of his own dis- 
pirited forty-five hundred to act against St. Leger. 

The risk involved was high. Within twenty-four miles of 
them —a single day’s forced march — Burgoyne lay at 
Fort Edward with seven thousand victorious troops. He 
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might come down upon them. Indeed, as the council sat he 
was issuing orders to his main body to advance eight miles 
to Fort Miller, and for Fraser and his advanced corps to go 
on four miles farther to the mouth of the Battenkill, where 
they would be only twelve miles from Schuyler and his 
unhappy little force. Of course Schuyler’s council did not 
yet know of this advance, which was intended merely to 
cover the Bennington expedition, but as they saw the sit- 
uation it is not surprising that all except Arnold opposed 
Schuyler’s plan. 

On the other hand, Schuyler undoubtedly reasoned from 
Burgoyne’s delay that the army from Canada was having 
trouble with its transportation. He knew that to the east- 
ward patriot forces were gathering which would soon either 
reénforce him or cut in on Burgoyne’s left and rear. Finally, 
he thought it necessary to run risks on the Hudson in order 
to save the Mohawk. All along he had known the political 
situation in that district to be unsatisfactory. Should a 
Tory rising spring up there to assist St. Leger, the example 
might spread and the whole political basis of the Revolution 
in the North might go. 

Schuyler’s arguments failed to persuade his officers. In 
his agitation he walked to and fro in the room, a pipe in his 
mouth. While doing so he heard some of them say, ‘He 
means to weaken the army.’ He well knew the New England 
rumors that he was at heart a traitor. Was it possible, he 
thought, that officers.under his command believed the 
slander? Almost as he heard their words he found that he 
had bitten his pipestem clean through. Never to the end of 
his life could he forget the bitterness of that moment. 

Nevertheless he controlled himself quickly. Indeed his 
instant of rage helped him to make up his own mind. He 
made no further effort to persuade, but said that he would 
take upon himself the responsibility of the relief expedition. 
Whereupon the fiery little Arnold sprang up and volun- 
teered for the command. 

About the same time Schuyler determined to retreat 
twelve miles farther from Stillwater to the islands at the 
mouth of the Mohawk. Here he would be more in touch with 
events farther up the river and at the same time would be 
a little farther from Burgoyne should the latter advance. It 
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was an inglorious business this constant retreating before 
the enemy. Nevertheless it was a correct decision. Had 
Schuyler with his inferior force played the fool by standing 
and fighting a battle with Burgoyne, the latter’s difficulties 
would have been solved. 


I now turn away from the North to consider the move- 
ments of Washington and Howe. 

The reader will remember that on July 23, just as Bur- 
goyne was breaking camp at Skenesboro, Howe had finally 
sailed out of New York Harbor, leaving Washington per- 
plexed. Indeed the anxiety of that commander was natural 
enough in view of the enormous advantage derived by the 
British from their control of the sea. He had believed that 
Howe intended to sail up the Hudson and strike hands with 
Burgoyne, before whom Ticonderoga had just gone down like 
a card house, and in order to resist sucha move he had brought 
the main army of the United States — about ten thousand 
strong — to the west bank of the North River. Now, as far 
as he was concerned, Howe and the great fleet of over two 
hundred sail which carried the latter’s fourteen thousand 
effective rank and file of regular infantry, together with their 
Tory auxiliaries, their artillery, horses, and equipment, had 
vanished into space. 

As to Howe’s intention Washington could only guess. 
Howe had written a letter to Burgoyne saying that he him- 
self was bound for Boston, and had purposely allowed it to 
fall into Washington’s hands. But Washington suspected the 
trick and was unwilling to believe that Howe would return 
to the district where the rebellion was strongest, even though 
such a move might bring in the British troops on Rhode 
Island and would certainly help Burgoyne by occupying the 
New-Englanders. 

There was the further possibility that Howe’s move was 
a pure feint intended to draw Washington away from the 
Hudson so that Howe might quickly return and ascend that 
river unopposed. This also Washington put aside, on the 
ground that it would be difficult for the British to keep their 
fleet together during such a manceuvre and that they would 
hardly risk having their ships dispersed. 

With Boston and a return to the Hudson alike ruled out, 
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there remained the chance that Howe was making for Phila- 
delphia. That he should thus leave Burgoyne in the lurch 
was astonishing. For the matter of that, Howe’s subordi- 
nates thought so, too, for Henry Clinton later wrote that of 
all the army only Cornwallis and General Grant approved 
of the movement. Nevertheless Philadelphia seemed the 
only alternative worth considering. 

Accordingly in the last days of July, leaving a division at 
Morristown within forty-five miles of Peekskill on the Hud- 
son, Washington moved the greater part of his army to 
Coryell’s Ferry on the Delaware. Here he was about thirty- 
three miles north of Philadelphia and at the same time still 
only about eighty miles from Peekskill. 

On July 30 he was writing, ‘Howe’s... abandoning Bur- 
goyne is so unaccountable . . . that, till I am fully assured of 
it, I cannot help casting my eyes continually behind me.’ 
Next day word came that the British fleet was in Delaware 
Bay. It had taken Howe’s Armada a week to double the low 
sandy point of Cape May, but there he was. 

Hardly had Howe been located in the Delaware when word 
came that he had again put to sea, leaving Washington once 
more at a loss. 

What had happened, unknown of course to Washington, 
had been merely that after the fleet had worked its way some 
little distance up the Delaware estuary, the fierce tides that 
run there had troubled Howe’s sailors and the marshy banks 
had struck him as unhealthy and difficult to land upon. 
Accordingly he had come to the extraordinary decision to 
put to sea again and make for Philadelphia by way of the 
Chesapeake. 

Even in itself, without reference to Burgoyne, the thing 
was a folly. It meant a circuit of over four hundred miles by 
water, ending at a point no nearer to Philadelphia than Howe 
already was. His men and their horses had already been 
penned up for a month on their transports, and now he pro- 
posed to inflict further confinement upon them. It was true 
that by going up the Chesapeake he would alarm the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland militia and keep them at home for the 
defense of their firesides, but that was a bagatelle. 

As regarded Burgoyne and the Northern Army, Howe’s de- 
cision was not only a folly but a crime. His letter of July 17 
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to Burgoyne had promised the latter‘... if he [Washing- 
ton] goes to the northward... be assured J shall soon be 
after him to relieve you’; and now he was deliberately putting 
it out of his own power to keep that promise. To have left 
the Hudson at all had been bad enough, but now to leave the 
Delaware for the Chesapeake was out of all reason. 

The disappearance of the British fleet from the Delaware 
again threw Washington back upon guesswork. His first 
thought was that this time Howe might really mean to re- 
turn to the Hudson, and to parry such a move Washington 
ordered the division left behind at Morristown to join Put- 
nam at Peekskill. He also wrote to the Governors of New 
York and Connecticut to urge them to send militia there. 
Nevertheless, uninformed as he was he did not at once start 
his main body northward — for the men were already fa- 
tigued with heavy marching and the stifling hot weather 
threatened severe march casualties. For the moment he 
judged it best to wait near Philadelphia, and this he did 
while the stench of his unsanitary camp went up to heaven. 
There he waited while St. Leger appeared before Stanwix 
and while Oriskany was fought. There, on August 10, he at 
last had news of Howe. At Sinepuxent Inlet — fifty miles 
from the Delaware Capes and eighty from the entrance to 
the Chesapeake — the great British fleet had been seen far 
out at sea, and had then quickly disappeared again. 

This information seemed to dispose of the idea that Howe, 
after all, meant to go North. While it was possible that the 
British commander merely wished to draw Washington away 
from the Hudson in order to permit Sir Henry Clinton to 
move up that river and codperate with Burgoyne, on the 
other hand, it began to look as if Howe meant to advance on 
Philadelphia by way of the Chesapeake. This — which the 
reader has already seen to have been Howe’s real intention 
— seemed futile enough, but from such a commander any- 
thing in the way of bad strategy might be expected. If Howe 
meant to go up the Chesapeake, a few days of favorable 
winds would advance him to a point from which he could 
be observed. Washington therefore waited on for the situa- 
tion to clear up. 

Howe’s favorable winds were slow in coming. It was Au- 
gust 14 before he was able to round Cape Charles and enter 
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the Chesapeake, his whereabouts still unknown to Washing- 
ton. The latter now began to wonder whether his enemy 
might be intending to strike at Charleston, South Carolina, 
then the chief city of the Southern States. While the place 
seemed an inadequate object for so long a voyage, it was in 
any event so far off that under the sun of a Southern summer 
Washington could not hope to march his men fast enough 
to arrive in time for its defense. Furthermore, if Howe 
really meant Charleston, there would be plenty of time to go 
North either against New York City or against Burgoyne 
before the main British army could return. Washington ac- 
cordingly continued to wait near Philadelphia for news. 

While waiting, the American commander now felt himself 
in a position to send reénforcements to the North. He 
ordered up the Hudson two Continental regiments of the 
New York line which had been stationed at Peekskill, and 
from Trenton he sent Morgan’s crack regiment of riflemen, 
about five hundred strong. Postponing to the next chapter 
an account of Morgan and his famous command, the reader 
should fix in his mind the date upon which they received 
Washington’s order to march. It was Saturday, August 16. 

I now anticipate the order of events in the North during 
the momentous week of August 16-23, in order to follow 
Washington. 

As the third week in August dragged on without intelli- 
gence of Howe, the American Commander-in-Chief at last de- 
termined to strike either at Sir Henry Clinton in New York 
or at Burgoyne. It was true that as long as Burgoyne re- 
mained east of the Hudson, his retreat to Canada, as we shall 
see in a moment, was reasonably secure. Moreover, opera- 
tions on Manhattan Island were peculiarly difficult in the 
face of the superior British fleet, for in spite of the great 
number of ships which had left with Howe, enough remained 
to retain control of the waters near by. Nevertheless the op- 
portunity of moving against one or the other of the lesser 
British armies was too tempting to be missed. 

According to his almost invariable habit when considering 
a change of plan, Washington called a council of his general 
officers, who agreed with him as to the wisdom of return- 
ing to the Hudson. He then judged it wise to lay the matter 
before Congress, which he did in a letter of August 21. 
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Howe, the letter ran, must be gone far to the south or east. 
The dangers of the sea, together with the injury to men and 
horses inseparable from long confinement on shipboard and 
the loss of time so late in the year, all made it improbable 
that his move was merely a feint preluding a return to the 
Delaware or to the Hudson. Probably he was bound for 
Charleston — ‘...had the Chesapeake been his object he 
would have been there long since and the fact well estab- 
lished.’ No one could possibly have foreseen the length to 
which calms and contrary winds were spinning out Howe’s 
voyage. 

The letter then spoke of Washington’s determination, 
backed by the approval of his generals, to go North. ‘Never- 
theless, as it [the Hudson march] is a movement which may 
involve the most serious consequences, I have thought proper 
to submit it to Congress for their deliberation and decision. 
If it is deemed expedient we have perhaps not a moment 
to,loses. Ss” 

Congress in this instance acted promptly and with wisdom 
in approving Washington’s proposal. Within a few hours of 
their action, however, in the early afternoon of August 22, 
word came that Howe’s fleet had been seen at anchor more 
than two hundred miles up the Chesapeake. 

‘Now,’ wrote Washington as he prepared to oppose Howe 
south of Philadelphia, ‘as there is not the least danger of 
General Howe’s going to New England, I hope the whole 
force of that country will turn out and... crush General 
Burgoyne....’ 

It has been held, and by a commentator not ignorant of 
war, that on August 10, on receipt of the news from Sine- 
puxent, Washington should have at once marched against 
Burgoyne. Thus, it is claimed, the army from Canada could 
have been annihilated and the surrender of its remnant com- 
pelled early in September. Meanwhile local militia could 
have observed Howe against whom Washington could pre- 
sently have brought not only his own troops, but also the 
Northern Army set free by the destruction of Burgoyne. 

It is true that a move by Washington against Burgoyne 
was obviously possible at this time. It is also true that Ger- 
maine feared for Burgoyne should Washington turn against 
him. Washington’s own letters abundantly prove that he 
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understood the theory of a concentrated defense in which the 
defender, acting on interior lines, moves first against one and 
then another of his separated assailants. Indeed, it was by 
exactly such a move that he and Rochambeau — with the 
all-important assistance of the French fleet — afterward 
ended the war at Yorktown. Moreover, marching troops 
are notoriously healthier than stationary ones. Finally, the 
proposal has a Napoleonic ring. 

Nevertheless such criticism neglects altogether the po- 
litical necessities by which Washington was surrounded. It 
neglects the accepted eighteenth-century doctrine of war. 
Most important of all, even if these two points are ruled out 
and Washington’s decision considered strictly on its merits, 
that decision was sound. 

For this last assertion a writer must expect to defend him- 
self against the charge of undiscriminating hero worship. To 
this I plead not guilty. To place Washington among the 
supreme masters of war is folly. But while it is true that his 
greatness was due to character more than to intellect, at the 
same time he was a highly talented man whose competence 
as a leader of armies is unquestionable. 

The political factors underlying Washington’s care for 
Philadelphia in general, and in particular his decision to re- 
main near that city in the second week of August, were 
three in number. First, there was the sensitiveness of 
the Revolutionary Government to opinion. All insurrecto 
juntas are compelled far more than settled Governments 
to consider the passing moods of the community upon 
which they depend for their life. The appearance of weak- 
ness destroys them. To have permitted Howe and the 
main British army to occupy Philadelphia without a fight 
might have meant political destruction. Looking back upon 
the slight effect which Howe’s actual capture of that city 
had upon the course of the war, it is easy for us to-day to 
blame Washington and the Congress for valuing its posses- 
sion too highly. They saw the situation from close by. 
Moreover, the effect upon opinion might have been far 
greater had it been possible to say that Washington, in 
moving away from Philadelphia against one of the lesser 
British armies, was really moved by fear of Howe. 

The second point was the political complexion of Phila- 
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delphia itself and its district. The Philadelphia rich, like 
the rich elsewhere, had many Tories among them. The city 
and its neighborhood were full of Quakers who would not 
fight. The militia within call were worthless even by militia 
standards. They were, for instance, far below the New 
England militia with all its shortcomings. Those of the 
eastern shore of Maryland had neither arms nor even de- 
signated officers. Those of Virginia and Maryland would be 
kept at home and prevented from intervening in time should 
Howe, as was indeed the case, be coming up the Chesapeake. 
It was idle, therefore, to expect anything in the way of local 
resistance to Howe’s army. 

A third point was the relation of Washington himself to 
the Congress. That body, existing only by the consent of the 
State Governments, was correspondingly touchy. The State 
Governments themselves, except that of Connecticut, were 
Revolutionary and illegally formed. Moreover, the Re- 
volutionary movement was directed against what its makers 
considered arbitrary power. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that Washington, despite his strong sense of authority, was 
always careful to avoid anything remotely like dictatorship. 
It was to this end that he so constantly consulted his generals 
and, on the greater issues of military policy, Congress itself. 

On the political side, therefore, while Howe’s destination 
was still uncertain, it would have been a very doubtful ex- 
periment to have removed the army from Philadelphia. How 
strongly political reasoning counted with Washington had 
already been shown in the defense of New York in the 
previous summer, when for the sake of a lesser political 
object than Philadelphia he had risked the annihilation of his 
troops on Long Island. At the time neither he nor Congress 
could tell how much strain could be borne by the hastily 
raised State they were defending. They had always before 
them the danger that it might collapse altogether. 

In this connection the eighteenth-century doctrine of war 
is also to be considered. Since the wars of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon, it has come to be thought the 
essence of skillful strategy, whenever possible, to fall upon 
a divided enemy and annihilate him in detail. In attempting 
to persuade an unwilling political authority to permit him 
to leave a capital threatened by the enemy’s main army for 
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the sake of a stroke at a lesser hostile force, a general of to- 
day would have precedent on his side. He would be able to 
cite many illustrious examples of such enterprise. The men 
of 1777 had no such background. To them war was a far 
slower and more formal game in which local objectives — the 
possession of important towns, fortresses, etc. — were often 
more considered than the defeat of the hostile army. 

If it be objected that the Congress and the colonies con- 
tained few military scholars, the answer is that in a general 
way a doctrine of war, common to the educated soldiers of 
any period, is vaguely but powerfully impressed upon the 
minds of the educated men of that period. It constitutes an 
atmosphere. 

It would be easy to press this point of the formality of 
eighteenth-century war too far. It was true that Frederick 
of Prussia-— an absolute monarch whose traditional au- 
thority was worlds away from that of Washington and 
Congress — had recently shown the world what could be 
done by the rapid use of interior lines against a divided 
enemy. Nevertheless Frederick’s strategic method had not 
yet changed the basis of military thought. With due avoid- 
ance of exaggeration the fact remains that the formal doc- 
trine of eighteenth-century war existed and possessed great 
influence. 

Turning to the military situation in itself, one must con- 
clude, first, that Washington did not think the Sinepuxent 
information definite enough to go on. He himself merely 
checked his movement to cross the Delaware into New 
Jersey and in his own words ‘... halted for further intel- 
ligence.’ Finally, his chances of annihilating Burgoyne were 
small. On August 1o Burgoyne was at Fort Miller, east of 
the Hudson. East of the Hudson he remained until mid- 
September, and as long as he did so his line of retreat was 
open behind him. Had Washington attacked him in front 
with superior numbers and had Burgoyne stood the shock, 
nevertheless the high quality of the British regulars would 
almost certainly have made retreat possible. Had Wash- 
ington attempted to cut in behind Burgoyne from the east, 
the attempt would almost certainly have failed to destroy 
the latter. 

About thirty miles to Burgoyne’s left ran the formidable 
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barrier of the Green Mountains. These and their western 
outliers, together with the scarcity of roads in what was then 
wilderness country, would have made it peculiarly difficult 
for any force operating from the east to have reached the 
neighborhood of Fort Edward before Burgoyne at Fort 
Miller —less than ten miles and therefore less than three 
hours’ march to the south — would have learned of the move- 
ment. A study of the old road maps makes the thing appear 
even more unlikely. Between the Fort Edward district and 
the southern end of Lake George there was no place to strike, 
for even if the Wood Creek line were cut, there was still the 
road which ran northwesterly from Fort Edward to Fort 
George, and this road from its direction would have been 
harder to cut from the east the nearer one approached Lake 
George. Finally, we know from Holden’s local ‘History of 
Queensbury’ that a wagon track had been cut through the 
woods west of that lake from Fort George to Ticonderoga. 
South of Ticonderoga, therefore, Burgoyne’s retreat from 
Fort Miller could have been cut only at Fort Edward. That 
Washington’s hastily raised and ill-staffed army could have 
accomplished such a feat before some Tory had warned 
Burgoyne in time is an idea in the moon. 

There remained Ticonderoga. Certainly without Bur- 
goyne’s knowledge a force from the east could have attacked 
that far-off stronghold in the wilderness. In mid-September 
we shall see Colonel John Brown actually doing so. But at 
the same time we shall see the extraordinary difficulties of 
such an operation. The stone ramparts of the old French 
fort were far too strong to be rushed, and neither ammuni- 
tion nor food sufficient to supply the besiegers during a 
regular siege could be transported over the two miserable 
wagon tracks which alone connected Mount Independence 
with the region of Otter Creek. For Washington to have at- 
tempted such a thing with greater numbers would merely 
have increased the difficulties of supply. It is not necessary 
to assume that Washington knew the details of all this. 
Never having seen the North, he judged affairs there upon 
imperfect information, and at times judged them ill. Never- 
theless he did know the American wilderness, and he knew 
that the country between the Green Mountains and the 
Hudson—Champlain line was almost untouched. 
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I conclude, therefore, that Washington’s decision was 
sound. Even those graduates of an army staff school who 
have been taught — and rightly — to despise half measures 
must admit that when in the second week of August Wash- 
ington merely waited on near Philadelphia, meanwhile re- 
enforcing the Northern Army, it was because there was 
nothing better to be done. 

From that which might have been I now return to what 
actually was. On Saturday, August 16, Morgan’s five 
hundred, clad in the fringed hunting shirts familiar to the 
readers of Fenimore Cooper, could have been seen moving 
about Trenton in preparation to leave next day for the 
North. Meanwhile, in the lower Chesapeake, two hundred 
miles south of Trenton, a curious scene, close-packed with 
irony, was taking place. 

Howe’s great fleet was lying idly at anchor in the summer 
haze when a despatch ship appeared. She lowered away a 
boat, for she had a letter from London for the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the boat’s crew pulled away for the flagship. 
As they approached her they were overshadowed by the 
height of her spars and frowned upon by her tiers of black 
cannon. The coxswain could see her stem curving up in a 
great sweep to the gilded figurehead, above the figurehead 
the long jib-boom which the old sailors still saw (and prob- 
ably resented) as a novelty, and the ornately carved gal- 
leries of her stern. In the Admiral’s cabin, inside the stern 
galleries, sat two men; one — a swarthy fellow whom his 
sailors called ‘Black Dick’ — wore the blue uniform coat of 
the British navy. He was Admiral Lord Howe. The other, 
plump and florid of cheek, clad in the scarlet of the British 
army, with the star of the Bath gleaming on his left breast, 
was his brother, Sir William. 

The despatch was brought to them. It was from Germaine. 
They broke the seal and read the date — May 18 — just 
fourteen weeks before. The letter made no suggestion as to 
plans. Howe himself, so it said, being on the spot must be 
the best judge of what should be done — an observation so 
entirely just that one wonders why Germaine had not given 
some corresponding liberty of judgment to Burgoyne. The 
latter, however, was not entirely forgotten by the Secretary 
of State. 
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‘T trust,’ he had written, ‘that whatever you may medi- 
tate, it will be executed in time to codperate with the North- 
ern Army.’ 


Even as the Howes shrugged their shoulders, four hundred 
miles away to the north, in the brick mansion still standing 
near by the Mohawk in what is to-day the little town of 
Danube, Herkimer lay dying. In the sultry weather his 
wounded leg had begun to infect and swell. A bungling 
surgeon had cut it off, but could not stop the flow of blood. 
Worse still, the weakened general insisted upon the folly 
of drinking deeply of wine. For a time he sat up in bed 
cheerfully smoking his pipe. But the blood continued to 
flow and his weakness increased until he felt that the end was 
near. Calling for his German Bible he read the thirty-eighth 
Psalm, ‘O Lord, rebuke me not in thy wrath...’ and the 
rest, and when he had finished the penitential verses he 
closed the book and died. 


On that same Saturday, August 16, as the breath left 
Herkimer’s body, Stark and his Vermonters had fallen upon 
Burgoyne’s Germans at Bennington and were striking the 
first of the repeated blows that were to decide the campaign 
and with it the war. 
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